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dry Cost System 


Outline of the Method of Determining the 


Cost of Castings, Cores, 


Etc., at Plant of the 


Ferro Machine & Foundry Company, Cleveland 


A complete foundry cost system that has been grad- 
ually developed to meet the needs of that company to pro- 
vide accurate records of foundry costs and operations is 
being used by the Ferro Machine & Foundry Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. This system starts with a daily metal 
report or charge sheet, Fig. 1, containing blanks for filling 
in car numbers and quantities of pig iron and other ma- 
terials that go into the cupolas and air furnace. This 
daily report is made out by the chemist who has charge 
of the charging floor. Place is also provided on this re- 
port for an analysis report made by the chemist of each 
car of iron. The chemist sends duplicates of this report 
to the office and to the foundry superintendent. 

From the daily metal report a monthly cost sheet, Fig. 
2, is compiled 
showing the 
total cost of all 
iron chergen 
during the 
month. To the! 
cost price of| 
this iron is 
added thei. 
freight charges,| x 
the cost of un- 
loading and the 
cost of deliver- 
ing the iron in 
the cupolas. 
This sheet 
shows the quan- 
tity, price, total 
cost and price 
per pound. 

From the to- 
tal charge ot 
ductions are 
made for scrap 
iron, defective 
Castings and 
loss in melting, 
the waste being 
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Fig. ea Metal Report or r Cha 
figured at 7 per cent. Making these de- 
ductions the balance shows the quantity and cost of good 
castings. A further deduction of the foundry cost gives 
the total cost per pound. Blanks are also provided on 
this report for the cost of producing different types of 
castings and for comparative cost and percentage state- 
ments, the comparison being made in any other desired 
period. The amount of pig iron and steel scrap on hand 
at any time is shown on the standard stock report. 

A complete record of the work of each man in the 
foundry is kept in a daily foundry report or molding 
sheet, Fig. 3. During the forenoon the time-keeper gets 
from the molders the number of molds they are to make 
and the number of ladles they will require, then estimates 
the total heat required for the day and makes a report to 
the chemist as’ to how large a heat should be provided for } 
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the day. In the afternoon after pouring-off time the time- 
keeper fills in the number of molds each man has actually 
made. He then fills in the report with each molder’s 
wages, if working piece work, or the number of hours if 
working by the day. He also fills out the blanks showing 
the number of pieces in a mold and the number of pieces 
cast. 

During the morning the time-keeper makes out a dis- 
count report, Fig. 4, and sends it to a sorter or inspector. 
This discount sheet contains the molder’s name, the firm 
name for which casting is being made, the article, pattern 
number and number of pieces that were made. At the 
completion of the day’s work the sorter fills in the number 
of good castings, scrap castings, broken castings and 
weight per 
piece. This re- 
port is returned 
to the time- 
keeper who is 
[| thus provided 
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mation to fill in 
the daily foun- 
dry report as 
to the number 
of broken and 
scrap castings. 
The _helper’s 
time is also 
added to the 
cost of mold- 
ing. After the 
discount report 
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may know what 
the inspector 
has reported. 
In the foun- 
dry cost card, Fig. 5, is shown the estimated and actual 
metal cost, core cost, molding cost and the percentage of 
overhead charge. From these figures which are taken from 
the daily foundry report the actual cost can be quickly 


rge ecal Size About 5x7% In. 


‘ascertained. The actual metal cost is of course obtained 


from the unit cost given in Fig. 2. 

When an order is sent to the foundry superintendent 
a stenographer makes out the foundry production order, 
Fig. 6. Duplicates of these orders, on different colored 
papers, go to the cost department, pattern clerk, core room 
and shipping department, the one going to the shipping 
clerk having place for filling out the record of shipment. 
By means of these orders the clerk in charge of the foun- 
dry cost card is able to check against the shipping clerk. 
The duplicate going to the pattern clerk notifies him to 
have pattern sent down to the foundry. The order to the 
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The Ferro Machine & Foundry Co., Cleveland. Ohio 
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Fig. 2—Monthly Cost Sheet, Yellow Loose. Leaf Sheet, 8%x13%4 In. 
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Fig. 4—Discount Report —? by Timekeeper. White Paper, Ruled in Red and Blue; 


In. Wide and 18 In. Long. 
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Fig. 3—Daily Foundry Report or Molding Sheet. 
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Fig. 5—Foundry Cost Card. Manila Card, Ruled in Red and Blue; 7x10 In. 


ore room notifies the foreman that the order is ready to 
run and the number of cores required. 

Each core maker is provided every morning with a 
card, Fig. 7, on which are printed rows of numbers from 


time-keeper stamps the time on a card with a Calcula- 
graph. When the core maker brings cores up to the oven 
to be dried the time-keeper punches on his card the num- 
ber of cores that he has. When the day’s work is com- 


I to 335. On this pleted this card shows the number of cores each man has 
card there are made and the time he has put in. These individual core 
blanks for clock maker’s cards furnish data for the core cost card, Fig. 8, 
number, pattern and the core costs are transferred to the daily foundry 
number, rate of report. 


earnings and core 


box number. When 





A return casting report, Fig. 9, shows the number of 
pieces returned by customers and the cause of defects. 
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formation contained in these reports is transferred to -the 
foundry monthly cost card, Fig. 10, which shows at a 
glance the comparative monthly foundry costs. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
RETURN CASTING: REPORT 





Fig. er Blank for Returned Defective Castings. 
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being offered to indicate successful balancing an chee 


of vibrations of the engine. 


As stated eam 

is used betwee: tw 

‘The Ferro Maanne é founpry Co pistons reciprocating in 
a headless cylind The 

point is emphasized that 

the energy vise 

lost through the cylinder 

heads is eliminated. 

solid drawn pl n rod 

passes through a tubular 

piston rod, this allowing 

AE My for the _ alternating 
movement of the pistons 

with respect of each 

“| other. The solid piston rod of 

one cylinder is connected with the 

Parrenn No. Ata tubular piston rod of the other 
WEIGHT EACH Ss cylinder by means of one of two 
unit 2<2 cross heads which there are. the 


FOUNDRY MONTHLY COSTS 


two arranged te pass each other 
by the tubular rods being slotted, 
When the pistons in the upper cyl- 
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Fig. 10—Card for Keeping Costs for Different Products. Manila Card, 


A Headless Steam Engine 


A Prime Mover with Two Cylinders Each Con- 
taining Two Pistons with the Steam Working 
Space Between the Pistons 


A steam engine with two cylinders, each cylinder hav- 
ing two pistons working in opposite directions with an 
arrangement for accepting the steam in the space between 
the pistons, has been patented by- J. A. Dowling, Biloxi, 
Miss. The outside view of the engine, as built by the 
Dantzler Foundry & Machine Works, Gulfport, Miss., is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. The two pistons 
are connected to cranks placed 180 deg. apart. The pistons 
travel from each other a distance 
of 18 in., and while one pair of 
pistons is traveling outward, util- 
izing the power of the steam ad- 
mitted, the others approach each 
other exhausting the steam. The 
steam thus enters and exhausts 
alternately from each cylinder. 
The engine is of the throttling 
type with plain slide valve and 
ball governor on the main steam 
pipe. The two cylinders are each 
6% in. in diameter and the cranks 
have a 4%-in. radius. 

Mr. Dowling has supplied a 
record of a test run at the plant 
of the Audubon Ice Mfg. Com- 
pany, conducted by Wm. J. Tier- 
ney, New Orleans, La. It is 
stated that with saturated steam 
at 135 Ib. and a speed of 310 
r.p.m., 62.25 indicated horsepower 
was obtained with one-third cut 
off, and the steam consumption 
was 30.6 Ib. per horsepower hour. 


pearance from the ordinary slide 

Bak ct | valve engine in the use of the two 

Ruled in Black; 4x6 In. cranks. The crossheads as indi- 

cated reciprocate on a level with 

the main shaft, but, of course, are midway between the 

levels of the centers of the two cylinders. There are, of 

course, only two working strokes per revolution as in the 
ordinary engine. 


The Firth-Sterling Steel Company, for which E. S. 
Jackman & Co. are agents, has issued a circular calling the 
attention of tool steel consumers on the Pacific coast to 
the stock of steel which it is now carrying in San Fran- 
cisco. This comprises a full assortment of rounds, 
squares, flats and octagons. Orders for Firth-Sterling 
Special tool steel are, however, taken in San Francisco 
subject to delay, owing to the heavy demand for this steel 
in other markets of the country. Each order is given its 
place, to be filled as soon as possible. 





It appears that the tests were Steam Engine Having Two Cylinders Without Heads and Each Containing Two Pistons 
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Rurnishing with Steel Balls 


‘ethod Employed by the Abbott Ball 
Company 


\d of burnishing with steel balls employed by 
t Ball Company, Hartford, Conn., is the applica- 
hand burnishing principle to machine work. 
ng end of the hand tool must be very hard and 
iothly, and this pressure against the work, in 
with the lubricant or soap mixture, produces 
the polished surface. With the machine the steel 
be very hard and smooth. With a sufficient 
f them, combined with a soap mixture or bur- 
mpound in a properly shaped tumbling barrel, 
tion of the barrel causes them to slide over and 
n and out about the work, their weight giving the 
effect of a hand tool. In this way hundreds or thousands 
of are burnished at one time, instead of a piece at 
a time, as with the old method. Nothing requires renew- 
ing. excepting the burnishing soap, the cost of which is 
about 2 cents for a peck to a bushel of work. Each lot 
ires two or three pails of water. 
The theory is that the shape of the barrel, seen in the 
llustration, with a given bulk of steel balls, makes a high 
pile concentrating the weight on the work at the bottom 
f barrel, which consequently creates the necessary 
pressure. Each individual unit of several hundred thou- 
sand balls is an individual burnishing tool. The shape of 
the barrel also avoids the tendency of carrying the con- 
tents high on the inside surface, which lets the load drop 
back, bruising and marring the required finish of the work. 
The steel balls are selected for the work to be finished. 
If it presents a perfectly plain, smooth surface the large: 
sizes may be used to advantage to secure a good finish at a 
low cost. If, however, the work has a figured surface or 
small corners and crevices, the balls must be small enough 
to get into these places. It has been demonstrated that the 
smaller they are the better and quicker the results. 
Making a comparison of 1/16 and % in. balls, when 
using % in. balls, there will be 16 points of contact be- 
tween the balls and the surface of the work in a square 
inch of surface, whereas, if 1/16 in. balls were used, there 
would be 256 points of contact. It is self-evident that 
quicker work will be done by the smaller -balls, with better 
resul In some cases it is desirable to use a’ mixture of 
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r Unloading a Burnishing Barrel without Losing the 
Steel Balls. 


er box is arranged to slide on cleats, so that when the 
f the barrel _are dumped into it the balls are riddled 
‘ bottom, which is of netting of mesh coarse enough to 
~ Dalls to pass through, but not the work. Then the upper 
‘ning the work can be removed, and the balls can be 
‘rom the lower box into the barrel again ready to use. 


more sizes so as to reach the small corners of the 

id at the same time secure a sufficient weight with- 
attendant high cost for the smaller balls. 

‘egard to the quantity of balls required for good 

"e, as it is the rubbing effect of the balls that pro- 

« high finish on the work, it is evident that a suffi- 

ght must be used in order to create the pressure. 

g means rubbing under pressure. It is also neces- 
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sary to use enough balls to keep the work separated while 
tumibling in the burnishing barrel, for if the pieces are not 
kept apart they will bang together and mar and bruise each 
other. ‘ 

The usual method is to use two pecks of balls to each 
peck of work that is to be treated. However, this may be 
varied to some extent on different classes of work. To 


’ the balls are added enough water to stand about one inch 


above the contents, and about 4 oz. of soap in the form of 
chips. It is preferable that the soap chips be dissolved 
in hot water before being put into the barrel. 

The rolling is carried on 1 to 5 hr., depending upon the 
character of the work. The softer the metal, the shorter 
the time required to finish it. The operator may easily de- 
termine the time by an inspection of the work. If, after 
the rolling has been carried on for a short time, it is found 





The Abbott Burnishing Barrel for Use with Steel Balls 


that the work has a dull or smutty appearance the contents 
of the barrel should be emptied and fresh water and soap 
put in, together with a piece of cyanide about the size of 
a bean. It is imperative that the barrel, balls, work and 
solution be kept very clean and free from dirt or foreign 
substances at all times. 

The operation is carried out on work that is either to 
be left in its original condition or is to be,plated. In other 
words the articles are rolled both before and after plating. 
The operation is the same, irrespective of the kind of metal. 
If the work is not to be :plated it is taken directly from the 
barrel and dried in clean hard wood sawdust, preferably 
in a hot sawdust box, or if the pieces are of a nature to 
stand it, they can be placed in a tilting barrel with sawdust 
and tumbled a few minutes to dry. If the work is to be 
plated, it can be taken from the barrel and cleaned in the 
usual manner, and after plating returned to the burnishing 
barrel with a fresh solution and. steel balls for the final 
finish, which requires about half an hour, 

The soap mixture used with the steel balls is very im- 
portant. Ordinary soap may stain the work and attack the 
steel balls on account of its salt or other corrosive elements. 
Mild soap is best because it will not atiack the metal. 
There are several burnishing compounds manufactured for 
special use with steel balls. 

Small light articles will stand faster speed than heavier 
articles, the variation being from 10 to 30 r.p.m. for ordi- 
nary classes of work. The usual speed is 15 r.p.m. 


The Brown-Ketcham Iron Works plants at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and Greensburg, Pa., have been turned over 
to the purchaser, the Noelke-Richards Iron Works, Indian- 
apolis, by the trustee in bankruptcy, Frank L. Stalnaker, 
the sale having been approved by the referee in bank- 
ruptcy. The Noelke-Richards Iron Works will move its 
headquarters from its former plant to that of the Brown- 
Ketcham Indianapolis plant. Two dividends have been 
paid the Brown-Ketcham creditors, making a total of 85 
cents on the dollar. 











‘Details of a Machine Brecting Shop 


Additions to Works of the Birdsboro Steel Foun- 
dry & Machine Company, Including a Heating 
System with Underfloor 


Concrete 


Ducts 


Increasing business, particularly in the way of heavy used for heating, the main conduits being u:d 


duty pumping machinery, has necessitated the providing 
of considerable additional facilities in connection with the 
plant of the Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, Birdsboro, Pa. . The most important addition has 
been the new erecting shop, which embraces several im- 
proved features, both in connection with the building it- 


self, as well as its equipment 


The building measures 64 ft. 6 in. x 122 ft. on the ground 


plan, and has a height of 40 it. to 
the top of the crane runway. It is 
of steel frame construction, with 
brick walls extending 18 ft. from 
the ground, above which the walls 
are of cement plaster on expand- 


ed metal Intermediate beams 
strengthen the expanded metal be- 
tween columns. The cement 


walls are 2 in. thick, composed of 
two coats on each side of the ex- 
panded metal. The area of: the 
window space is large, represent- 
ing 25 per cent. of. the full wall 
space. The roof is of 2 in. tongue 
and grooved yellow pine, on which 
a slag roofing is laid. A monitor 
7 ft.°6 in. high, with windows on 
all sides, surmounts the roof. The 
floor has an 18 in, slag fill, on 
which chestnut sleepers are laid, 
18 in. between centers, the space 
between the sleepers being filled 
with concrete. On these 2% in. 
yellow pine planks are laid, which 
constitute the floor proper. A spur 
of standard gauge track from the 
railroad siding passes through one 


View in Steel Foundry, Showing at Left the Loam Grinder, Toward the Right the Drying Ovens and in 
Background the Open Hearth Furnaces 


end of the building; this siding has a storage capacity of 
four or five cars and permits of moving cars to loading 
points without the necessity of calling on the railroad for 


shifting cars. 


The American blower system, using exhaust steam, is 





is blown into the shop. 


the erecting shop. 


foundation walls. 


a 


so as not to interfere in any way with the op 

A concrete duct reinforced 58 
top and 38 in. in width and 36 to 39 in. in insi heig 
extends around the greater part of the shop, cl to th 
From the duct terra cotta bra K- 
tend to sheet metal uprights, through which the warm ‘ 
At a low point in the system a 


siphon trap is located in order that any water which might 





View in the Erecting Shop Showing End of Crane Runway from Machine Shop 
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leak into the duct can 
readily be removed. Man- 
holes located at conven- 
ient points with covers 
flush with the floor allow 
cleaning the duct when 
this may be found neces- 
sary. The air from the 
blower is deflected to the 
right and left into the 
two main ducts, extending 
in opposite directions and 
at the point of bifurcation 


‘there is, a pivoted deflec- 


tor. The upright heat 
ducts are generally 18 in 
in diameter, of galvanized 
iron, with a pair of 10 m 
curved deflecting tops © 
elbows, as shown in an 
accompanying view in the 
erecting shop. In_ the 
summer the same system 
is used for maintaining 2 
current of fresh air in the 
building. 

The equipment of the 
building consists of a 3° 
ton Morgan Engineering 
Company’s crane of 
ft. span, with a 10-ton 


auxiliary hoist. The runway of the general machine shop 
crane extends into the erecting shop and makes_conveniet! 
handling of castings and machinery. The machine tool 
equipment of the erecting shop includes a 60-in. Cle 
open side planer, an 8-ft. Cincinnati -boring sill, 
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stings in addition 
al machine shops, 


east of 


» IQI2 


a Bauch multiple spindle, a Fifield lathe 
with a 34-ft. bed and a special boring lathe 
with a 40-ft bed. 
stand, 30 x 7 ft., on concrete piers, on 
support heavy cast-iron erecting tables, is 
side of the shop. Directly in front of this 

sting tank, which is placed beneath the floor. 
in. in diameter and 30 ft. long and on the 
square manholes, spaced 12 in. apart for al- 
se of any desired section of the tank. Adams- 
ing arc lamps are used for illumination. 
ddition which the Birdsboro Steel Foundry 

Company has recently completed is a flask 

served by a 10-ton crane, of 40-ft. span, on 
oo ft. long, with 27 ft. head room. This handles 
tly from the steel casting foundry floor, and 
- to handle sand from the main storage bins to 
oply bins adjacent to the foundry floor. 





Room Extending from Steel Casting Department and Showing Annealing Furnace 


ompany 
| and 


operates 
gray iron 


and blast fur- 


] 


kes special hy- 
other ma- 
he Aldrich pump 
the Jackson belt 
achine and dia- 
e drills for mine 
he steel casting 
served by two 


and 


30 tons capacity, 
it to make cast- 
75,000 tons 
iron foun- 
upola and air 
stings are made. 
im castings are 
ts specialties, as 
hydraulic cast- 
iachine shop is 


the 


among other 
th some of the 
aners and boring 
the Easé. The 


fur- 
is the only 
Pittsburgh that operates its own blast 
ron foundry, steel foundry and machine shops. 


mphasizes 


700 and 800 men are employed. The capacity of 


S is in excess of the machine shop require- 
astings are sold in the rough. 
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The American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company 

The twelfth annual report of the American Iron & 
Steel Mfg. Company, Lebanon, Pa., gives the following 
condensed balance sheet as of December 31, 191! 


issets 
eto se elewike.e's $1,100,388.66 
Bills receivable Gages none 
Accounts receivable—net aid es ocx beh aee 461,913.50 
WaVORtOry 6.4 scccess ; : stig he 6 600% 6s pee 
Insurance and taxes, unexpired value 4,760.28 


920,662.07 
880,000.00 


Real estate, plants and equipment.. : jee 
Less allowances to provide for depreciation 


Total 7,889,043.50 


“itttes. 

Wages—accrued, not due 

Accounts payable 

Preferred stock 

Common stock 

Undivided profits, 
payable January 1, 


none 
none 
3,000,000.09 
2,550,000.00 


1912 2,339,043.50 


. $7,889,043.50 
“As 


Total 


President James Lord says: 
in the previous year, prices con- 
tinued to decline, without any re- 
covery, throughout the year. Dur- 
ing the year a special dividend of 2 
per cent., amounting to $11,000, was 
paid in addition to the regular divi- 
dend per cent. Additions 
were made to plants and equipment 
amounting to $129,026.45.” 

The directors for 1912 are: Ed- 
ward Bailey, Horace Brock, John 
W. Brock, B. Dawson Coleman, 
Edward R. Coleman, Tlomas 
Evans, W. C. Freeman, James 
Lord, H. M. M. Richards, J. H. 
Sternbergh and H. M. Sternbergh. 

The executive officers are as 
follows: James Lord, president; 
John Brock, vice-president ; 


or 5 


Penn 
H. M. M. Richards, treasurer; D. 
G. Scott, secretary. The executive 
committee consists of John W. 
Brock, Horace Brock, Edward R. 
Coleman and W. C. Freeman 


The regular monthly meeting 
of the Philadelphia Foundry Fore- 





View in the Iron Foundry of the Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Company 


men’s Association was held in that city on the evening of 
February 13. An interesting discussion led by James 
Whitehead took place on the subject of shop manage- 
ment. Electric welding also came up for discussion and 
will be made the subject of an address at the next meeting. 

















For Improvement in the Quality of Steel Rails 





A Conference of Rail Manufacturers and Railroad 
Presidents in New York—President Farrell on the 
Railroads’ Responsibility for Present Specifications 


At the invitation of Chairman E. H. Gary, of the United 
States Steel Corporation, a conference lasting all day was 
held at the Railroad Club in the Hudson Terminal Build- 
ing, New York, February 15, attended by presidents of im- 
portant railroad systems and by presidents of steel com- 
panies engaged in the manufacture of rails. It is to be 
followed by other conferences, in the effort to secure 
co-operation in the improvement of rail quality, and mean- 
time this matter is in the hands of a joint committee of 
the manufacturers and railroad presidents. The following 
statement was given to the press by Chairman Gary: 


A Conference Committee Appointed 


“A meeting of representatives of practically all the 
railroads of the country and representatives of the manu- 
facturers of rails of the country was in session during the 
entire day. The meeting was called by Judge Gary to con- 
sider the subject of improving, if possible, the character 
and quality of rails. After a full discussion of the whole 
subject, in which nearly every one present participated, a 
committee, consisting of all the members of the Executive 
Committee of the American Railway Association and the 
presidents of the manufacturing companies was appointed 
to tabulate the data already obtained, to receive further 
information and to consider the subject and to report their 
recommendations at a future meeting to be called by the 
chairman of the Executive Committee. 

“This committee consists of Presidents Willard of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, Loree of the Delaware & Hudson, and 
Mudge of the Rock Island, and Vice-President Kruttschnitt 
of the Harriman lines, and several other railroad officials. 
The manufacturing companies are represented by Presi- 
dents Dinkey of the Carnegie Steel Company, Buffington 
of the Illinois Steel Company, Schwab of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, Clarke of the Lackawanna Steel Company, 
Wood of the Maryland Steel Company, Felton of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company, Price of the Cambria Steel 
Company, Crawford of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Company, and Farrell of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 

“It was the unanimous sentiment that everything prac- 
ticable should be adopted to secure a rail that is entirely 
safe. The committee will meet at a date to be fixed by 
Chairman Gary and President Willard, and a meeting 
will probably be held within a week or ten days.” 

The last series of conferences between representatives 
of the steel companies and the railroads, held in 1907 and 
1908, was conducted by the engineering staffs rather than 
by the executives of the respective companies, as was the 
case last week. The previous conferences were concerned 
with questions of discard, drop tests, chemical composition 
and other details of metallurgy and testing. The intention 
now is to go thoroughly into the issues involved, the in- 
quiry to include comparisons with specifications of Eu- 
ropean railroads. The American Railway Association’s 
committee, which has been at work on the problem for 
several years, has gathered a vast amount of data which 
will be available in the work of the newly constituted 
joint committee. 

The full list of members of the executive committee 
of the American Railway Association, all of whom are 
members of the joint committee referred to in Judge 
Gary’s statement, is as follows: 

Daniel Willard, president Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

H. U. Mudge, president Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railway. 

W. G. Besler, vice-president and general manager Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey 

G. L. Peck, general manager Pennsylvania Lines West 
of Pittsburgh. 

T. E. Clarke, general superintendent Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western Railroad. 


Fairfax Harrison, president Chicago, Indianapo 
Louisville Railway. 

B. F. Bush, president Missouri Pacific Railway. 

J. Kruttschnitt, director of maintenance and opera- 
tion, Union and Southern Pacific svstems. 

H. E. Byram, vice-president Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad. 

L. F. Loree, president Delaware & Hudson Company. 

A. W. Sullivan, formerly general. manager Missouri 
Pacific Railway. 

Stuyvesant Fish, director Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway. 

W. C. Brown, president New York Central Lines. 

F. A. Delano, president Wabash Railroad. 


is & 


President Farrell’s Statement 


Attention has been directed sharply to the matters at 
issue between the railroads and the steel manufacturers }\ 
the statement of President Farrell of the Steel Corporation 
made recently when he appeared before the Stanley Com- 
mittee at Washington. Mr. Farrell made the point that 
“steel manufacturers to-day are druggists; they are deal- 
ing with prescriptions from the railroads.” In so saying 
he added that “rails are not going to be any cheaper if the 
railroads continue to exact from the manufacturer the 
conditions of more discard—producing an ingot and cut- 
ting it in sections and throwing away the rest of it.” In 
making it clear that the character of the rails produced 
in recent years has been largely determined by the rail- 
roads, Mr. Farrell said: 

“The public demands, and rightly, that railroad trans- 
portation shall be safe and that rails shall not break. | 
am absolutely convinced that if the railroads are to accom- 
plish this they must be prepared to face a greater wear of 
steel rails. In other words, under the severe and often un- 
known demands of modern railroad traffic, choice must be 
made between safety and wearing quality in steel rails. 

“Beginning about 1890, the railroads of the United 
States began to ask for higher carbon in steel rails in order 
to secure greater wear; and the rail makers unwisely, and 
many times under protest, made the quality of steel de- 
manded. Gradually the specifications called for still higher 
carbon, until to-day I believe the steel is within the danger 
zone of brittleness. The carbon is so high that we get the 
brittle rail. 

“It is true that many of these hard rails never break, 
but the liability to breakage is much greater than in the 
old-time softer steel; and the influence of the unavoidable 
contingencies of manufacture, such as seams, pipes, and 
segregation, is much greater. In many respects the steel 
is more doubtful,- more dangerous, and more treacherous. 
It is unquestionably, in my judgment, an unsafe grade of 
steel, in view of the severe conditions of service. 


LOWER CARBON RAILS WOULD BE SAFER. 


“If safety is to be the first consideration, lower carbon, 
softer steel would seem to be necessary. With such steel 
the various unavoidable defects or variations of commer- 
cial rails would be far less dangerous. Seams, pipes, and 
segregations would all be less dangerous. Less likely, also, 
to cause breakage would be the cold working in straighten- 
ing, and the many contingencies of track and rolling stock 
would be less likely to cause breakage. 

“The breakage of rails is frequently caused by 1m- 
properly ballasted track, uneven bearings on cars, flat 
wheels, engine-driving wheels being out of round or badly 
worn, unbalanced driving wheels, center of gravity of en 
gine too low, slipping of engine drivers, and prolonged low 
temperature. : 

“I believe I am correct in stating that harder steel 1s 
used in rails in the United States than in any other coun- 
try, and yet our wheel loads and train loads are much 
greater than those on foreign roads. The British Board 
of Trade, which bas authority in such matters in Great 
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ild consider the high carbon used for rails in 
ry as dangerous, especially as our phosphorus, in 
rails at least, is also higher than theirs. 


MORE METAL IN THE SECTION, 
vith increased weight of motive power and roll- 
became necessary to strengthen bridges, eng- 
ot try to do so by using a harder and higher 
rength steel. They increased the amount of 
kind they had been using, because they knew 
have a safe steel and a large factor of safety. 
present time we are rolling some rails for the 
ith Wales Government, for which they are paying 
er ton, not $28. They are manganese steel rails, 
yn curves and grades. 
railroads should not endeavor to 
the increased wear of rails under modern con- 
y using a rail that is so high in carbon that it is 
be brittle. You might say that a soft rail would 
iore quickly. The old soft rails, under the con- 
their day, gave very satisfactory wear, and it is 
ef that that wear would be less rapid than most 
timate; providing, of course, the section of rai 
Instead of using an 80-pound rail with lower 
hey might use a g0-pound rail—a heavier rail 
uld give more actual metal to be worn away be- 
too weak. 
pinion the proper course for railroads to pur- 
ise a heavier rail of softer steel, making safety 
e object, and getting the maximum wear they can 
onditions.” 


ngineers of 


rail becomes 


Coke Pusher and Coal Leveler 
ombined coke pushers and coal levelers have 
built by the Alliance Machine Company, 
the Koppers by-product coke oven 
lant of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, 
Cory, Ala. Novel features of design and construction 
lied in the machine, the most important of these 
ng the placing of the coal leveler directly over the coke 
her ram and the arrangement of the cage so that the 
is directly over the pusher ram and under the 
er. This arrangement, it is pointed out, gives him 
iew and consequently command of both rams at 
and as both rams are in the same vertical plane 
iys possible to stop the machine in the same posi- 
itive to the oven when coke is being pushed out or 
charge of coal is being leveled. The system of 
permitted by this construction gives a rigid ma- 
| one that is said to be well adapted to stand all 
ks incident to the operation of this class of ma- 


ently 
ance ( hio, for 


ichine is driven by three alternating-current mo- 
e mill type, each of which is controlled by an in- 
reet railway type of controller. The machine 
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mbined Coke Pusher and Coal Leveler Built by the Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio 
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is:built of steel and bronze throughout, the details of the 
machinery being worked out along the same general lines 
as that followed in the design of a modern steel works 
crane. Bronze-lined capped bearings are provided for all the 
shafts. The strokes of the pusher and the leveler ram are 
58 ft. 6 in. and 48 ft. 6 in. respectively, the leveler being 
adjustable vertically for 3 in. on either side of its normal 
position. The total hight of the machine above the top 
of the rail is 24 ft. and the distance from center to center 
of the track rails is 30 ft. 


Power Double Seamer 


For double seaming the heads of drums and other 
sheet metal packages, the Niagara Machine and Tool Com- 
pany, 639 Northland avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., has brought 
out a machine which it designates as its No..9 special 





A Special No. 9 Double Seamer Built by the Niagara Machine and 
Tool Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 

power double seamer. In using this machine the heads 

must be previously stamped to the proper shape by a press 

and dies and the work to be doubly seamed is clamped 

between the top disk and the lower double seaming chuck, 

which is shaped to svit the work. 

The double seaming chuck is driven by bevel gears 
and the apindle carry- 
ing it has an adjustable 
and thrust bearing. 
The carriage with the 
double seaming rolls 
mounted in a_ turret 
head is operated by a 
screw and a_ hand 
wheel. Either two or 
three rolls are used, ac- 
cording to the type of 
the seam and the thick- 
ness of the metal, 
which should not ex- 
ceed No. 16 gauge, 
be less than 32 in. in 
diameter and 45 in. in 
hight. The motion is 
controlled by a friction 
clutch actuated by one 
of the hand levers at 
the right of the ma- 
chine, and the other is 
used to lower the 
upper clamping plate, 
which is counter-bal- 
anced. 
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A New Sturtevant Steam Turbine 


Reversing Buckets to Secure High Steam Efficiency 
—Improved Form of Rotor Buckets 
and Their Manufacture 


A new type of steam turbine which employs reversing 
steam buckets and introduces a new design of lubrication 
for the main bearings and which has also a floating packing 
box arranged to serve as a relief valve has been brought 
out by the B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass 
It is designed for direct connection to machinery not de- 
manding relatively high speeds yet requiring good effi- 
ciency, such as blowers, ventilating fans, gas exhausters. 
mechanical. draft installations, 
electric generators and centrifugal 
pumps. The accompanying illus- 
trations will serve to indicate the 
main points of the turbine, but the 
details of the oiling scheme and of 
the floating packing box will have 
to be held for a later issué. 

The steam enters an annular 
steam chamber in the casing of 
the turbine through a_ balanced 
throttle valve. From this chamber it passes through 
nozzles to the rotor or bucket wheel. These nozzles 


‘expand the steam to a pressure equal to the ex- 


haust pressure in the turbine, so that the steam leaves 
the nozzles at a very high velocity, impinging against 
the semicircular rotor buckets and imparting the 
impulse to the rotor and leaving the buckets in a 
reverse direction to that of entry. In leaving, the steam 
enters the semicircular reversing buckets made in one 
piece wjth the nozzles. The action is to again reverse the 
direction of the steam and drive it back into the rotor. 
Thus the steam enters and leaves the rotor three times 
before its kinetic energy is absorbed and its velocity 
drops to nearly that of the rotor. It then passes out into 
the exhaust. In the drawing of the rotor and nozzle 
sections the vanes of the rotor straddle the edges of the 
nozzle. It has been demonstrated that when the steam from 





View Showing Rotor and the Distributed Steam Nozzles Combined with Reversing Buckets 


the nozzle enters the bucket it strikes the upper edge of the 
lip just entering the jet of the steam nozzle and the semi- 
circular turn at the bottom and spreads out over the whole 
area of the bucket before making its exit. The speed of the 
steam being 15 times greater than that of the rotor the 
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greater part of it has time to leave the bucket 
the supplementary port or reversing bucket shown ; 1jf- 
ately below the nozzle section. From this port th 
is redirected into the rotor and the remainder en 
succeeding bucket shown just coming into the comp.<s 
the drawing. By this time the bucket mentioned | val 
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Section of Sturtevant Steam Turbine 


vanced so that the steam is next caught in the buckets 
alongside of and beyond the nozzle. 

[he rotor is a solid forging of open-hearth steel, the 
buckets being of semicircular form milled into the rim. 
The method of cutting these buckets is of exceptional me- 
chanical interest and is here shown. The cutter is a gear 
with cutting edges on the back of the teeth and driven by 
a similar gear, the work being done in an especially de- 
signed and patented machine 
The former method, using an 
ordinary shank cutter necessi- 
tated the cutting away of a 
part of the bucket to give 
clearance for the shank, which 
necessarily weakened the rotor 
construction and was _ found 
to reduce efficiency. The new 
method cuts faster and also 
smoother, the peripheral drive 
being more powerful and re- 
sulting in no chatter. The 
rotor buckets are protected by 
the rim of the wheel, which is 
raised above them, and the 
construction of the wheel and 
stationary buckets is such that 
if by any chance they should 
come in contact none of the 
buckets would be injured. It 
goes without saying that the 
solid wheel is practically in- 
destructible and danger o! 
buckets working loose is elim- 
inated. 

The Tobin bronze nozzles 
and reversing buckets are cast 
together in segments. The 
nozzles can be __ separately 
closed by hand valves on the 
exterior of the casing. When 
the engine is to be operated 
continuously on ‘a light load 
one or more of the nozzles 
may be closed to secure economical operation. Where 
the demand for power varies widely this feature offers 
a distinct advantage. > 

The only parts requiring lubrication are the main bear- 
ings, which removes the possibility of oil in the exhaust 











Steam Consumption of Turbine Operated Non-Condensing 
with Dry Steam at 125 lb. Pressure 


This is, of course, an important point when the 
is to be used for heating systems or feed-water 
ters. A channel oiling ring is used to obtain positive 
ation without the use of a pump. The oil is taken 
the oil pocket by the rapidly revolving channel- 
ped oiling ring, and is held within the ring by centri- 
fugal force until it is diverted to the bearings by means of 
, scoop as shown in the illustration. The ordinary oiling 
ring, it is held, has a tendency to throw the oil from the 
bearings instead of concentrating it where it is needed. 
channel scoop produces a positive pressure which 
forces the oil to the bottom of the bearing where the 
greatest pressure and consequent need of lubrication ex- 
ists 
(he speed of the turbine is regulated through a balanced 
throttle valve by means of a powerful governor of the 
centrifugal type. In addition to the main governor an 
emergency governor is set at a predetermined maxitnur 
speed. If for any reason the main governor loses con- 
trol a separate emergency valve is instantly and auto- 
matically closed through an entirely distinct mechanism. 


——— 





etch Showing Method of Reversing Steam Between the Rotor and the Stationary 
Buckets Alongside of and One with the Nozzle 





Sketch Showing how Buckets Are Formed in the Rotor 
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The new turbine is built in five sizes with standard 
rotor of 12, 18, 24, 30 and 36 in. diameter. By suitably 
combining the size of a rotor, rotative speed, nozzle ca- 





Method of Lubricating the Main Bearings 


pacity and steam pressure a range of from 5 to 200 hp. 
may be covered by the unit best adapted to the work. 


Corrosion of Boiler Tubes 


The National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., presents 
an interesting array of experiments on corrosion of boiler 
tubes in its Bulletin No. 4. Considerable space .is given 
to an abstract from the Journal of the 
American Society of Naval Engineers, 

May, 1904, of the report by Rear Ad- 
miral John B. Ford, U. S. N., in which 
the details of apparatus and methods 
followed are described that were used 
in carrying out a series of tests for the 
purpose of ascertaining the relative cor- 
rodibility of lap-welded Bessemer steel, 
lap-welded iron, seamless cold-drawn 
steel and seamless hot-drawn steel 
boiler tubes. Following this a summary 
is given of corrosion tests of wrought 
iron and steel conducted under various 
auspices in subsequent years. Numer- 
ous illustrations are given of the rela- 
tive pitting of steel and iron pipes after 
varying periods of exposure to the tests. 

The conclusion is drawn that steel 

pipe manufactured eight or ten years 
ago has proved to be at least as durable 
as wrought iron of the same period in 
actual service and that it is reasonable 
to expect improvements in new mate- 
rials, to which class pipe steel undoubt- 
edly belongs, compared with wrought 
iron. It is stated that prevention of 
the rusting of unprotected iron and steel 
under the conditions of actual service 
has not by any means been accomplished, 
and these materials will always tend 
to return to their original state in na- 
ture, but “the uniformity of corrosion 
attained in present day pipe steel is a 
long step forward,” 


The American Railway Association's 
statement of idle freight cars in the 
United States and Canada shows that on 
January 31 the total was 32,581, a de- 
crease of 57,704 in two . The-con- 
tinuance of cold weather with the con- 
sequent interruption of traffic is respon- 
sible for this large decrease. In the 
two weeks preceding January 17 the de- 
crease Was 45,000 cars. 
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The No. 4 Farwell Gear Hobber 


A Recent Addition to the Line of the Adams 
Company for Cutting Spur, Spiral and 
Worm Gears and Worms. 


\ new gear hobber adapted for cutting spur, spiral and 
worm gears and worms up to a maximum diameter of 24 
in. has been recently added to the line built by the Adams 
Company, Dubuque, lowa. The maximum pitches of the 
gears turned out by this machine, which is designated as 
the No. 4 Farwell universal spiral gear hobber, are 3 in 
cast iron and 3% in steel. The range of feeds and table 
speeds is in keeping with the wide- variety of work han- 
dled and make the machine universal in its application. 
If desired the hobber can be arranged and the necessary 
change gears furnished to cut a single thread worm or 
screw of very fine pitch and from that on up to all pitches 
and numbers of teeth for worm, spiral and spur gears in- 
cluding all prime numbers to over 1000, Another special 
feature of the machine is the ease with which it can be 
converted into a continuous or circular milling machine. 
Fig. 1 is a view of the machine arranged as a gear hobber, 
while Fig. 2 
shows i t 
equipped for 
operation as a 
continuous mill- 
er. The posi- 
tion of the head 
when cutting a 
spiral worm is 
brought out in 
Fig. 3. 

The. vertical 
feeds of the 
cutter head 
range from 
0.002 to 0.5 in. 
per. revolution 
of the table, 
which can be 
geared to make 
one revolution 
for every two 
of the cutter, 
or to make one 
revolution for a 
thousand or 
more. revolu- 
tions of the cut- 
ter. This wide 
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lig. 3—The Head Tilted for Cutting a Spiral Worn 


small number of moderate-sized spur gears and pinions 

This machine is equipped with a central inclosed bevel 
gear drive that is necessary to enable the head to b 
swiveled to any 
angle, as shown 
in Fig. 3, for 
cutting spiral] 
gears and 
worms. It is 
pointed out that 
the compactness 
and rigidity 
possessed by 
t he builder's 
No. 3 hobber, 
which was il- 
lustrated in The 
Iron Age, Sep- 
tember 8, 1910, 
has not been 
secured, but to 
give as much 
rigidity as pos 
sible the saddle 
and the swivel 
have been made 
unusually heavy 
and wide. The 
cutter spindle is 
large and has a 
hole extending 
entirely through 


range of feeds it. The arbor 
and table speeds proper passes 
is not needed through this 
for the  ordi- Fig. 1—The New No. 4 Farwell Universal Spiral Gear Hobbing Machine Built by the Adams hole and 1s 
nary spur, Company, Dubuque, Iowa driven by a long 


spiral and 

worm gear cutting. To obtain it no additional complica- 
tion of the mechanism was resorted to, and this range 
was secured by the compounding of a comparatively 





Fig. 2—The Machine Arranged ag Operation as a Continuous 
Miller. 


key and feather. 
End adjustment of the hob to facilitate setting one tooth 
centrally and to shift to the fresh cutting position is se- 
cured by adjusting nuts on the arbor at each end of th 
spindle. A steel spur gear pinion drives the spindle which 
together with the pinion shaft runs in adjustable bronze 
bearings on each side of the gears. It is pointed out that 
there is only one pair of bevel gears in the spindle driving 
train, which is two less than is generally used in this type 
of construction. A large diameter reducing gear is inter 
posed between the cone pulley shaft and the universal joint 
shaft which transmits power to the spindle, the drive being 
the same as that used on the No. 3 machine, The universal 
joints which are of special design are very strong and have 
large wearing surfaces of steel on bronze. Wear is easily 
compensated for and felt oil retaining pads facilitate the 
lubrication of the joints. 


e 


The cutter head has a vertical power feed from 0.002 
to 0.5 in. per revolution of the table and an automatic stop 
and a rapid power return are provided. The power inward 
feed for the table saddle ranges from 0.00025 to 0.375 1 
per revolution of the table and an automatic depth stop 
is provided for use when worm wheels are being hobbed. 
The table can be geared to cut anything from a single 
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orm to a gear having over 1000 teeth. The regu- 
i change gears which number 120 will give all 
hanges and will cut all numbers of teeth up to 
many composite ones above. For cutting the other 
including all prime numbers, this set is supple- 
yy special gears. 

e the machine is especially designed for gear and 
hobbing, the slow travel of the table relative to the 
speed also enables the machine to be used as a con- 

r a circular milling machine. When operating in 

| special spindle and bracket such as is shown in 
are furnished. This slow speed is secured by the 

counter shaft having three clutch pulleys which 

bbing speed in both directions and the slow speed 
ing milling cutters. 

lubricating pump is arranged to run in the right 
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An Improved Sprue Cutter 


A new style of geared sprue cutter has been recently 
designed and built by the George Whiting Company, 1701 
Elston avenue, Chicago, IIl., for the Chicago Steel Foundry 
Company. This machine is intended for use in steel 
foundries, to take the place of saws and to reduce the labor 
and the cost of chipping steel castings. In designing this 
machine care was taken to see that the construction was 
such as to enable the operator to get as close as possible 
to the casting while trimming it. It is pointed out that 
this can be done to such an extent that the time of trim- 
ming the castings as compared to performing the operation 
with a hand chisel or a metal saw has been greatly reduced. 

The knives on the machines are those used for cutting 
off risers, gates and sprues up to the capacity of the 


when machine, but if 
rection of desired an ex- 
spindle is tra pair of cut- 
ed The ters for trim- 
is driven ming light fins 
steel from steel cast- 
engag- ings can be 
bronze furnished 
worm which will cut 
which is very close to 
in diam- the casting. 
Wear These knives 
r in the can be set to 
or in the cut either way. 
motion “of In the accom- 
worm is panying en- 
compen- gtaving the 
for. The knives are set 
is of heavy to cut at right 
r spoke and angles to the 
construc- throat, but if 
with the desired their 
surface position can be 
ween the changed by the 
depressed purchaser  s0 
ne fashion that the cutting 
hole in the edges will be 
instead parallel with 
ing level. the throat. Pro- 
arrange- vision has been 
conducts made to com- 
ttings and pensate for the 
bricant into a wear of the 
n the base lower blade, 
machine. and the knives 
here the have been so 
drains An Improved Type of Sprue Cutter Built by the George Whiting Company, Chicago, III. designed that 

1 tank be- 


\ door in the base of' the machine provides for the 
removal of the pan, which is provided with handles, 


he dumping of the contents. The complete weight 
machine is approximately 3900 Ib. 


Germany’s Huge Machinery Exports 


Germany's exports of machinery underwent a big in- 
ise last year, says our Berlin correspondent. The total 


{5,000 metric tons, valued at 705,000,000 marks, com- 
with 460,000 tons, valued at 596,000,000 marks for 
and 382,800 tons, valued at 502,000,000 marks for 
imports were also somewhat heavier than for 1911, 
amounted to 78,000 tons, against 71,000 tons in 


ertain well-managed manufacturing plants great 
are taken to make fire pails conspicuous objects. A 


lar marking is a white body with a broad bright red 


at the top and bottom. The combination is so vivid 
the pail stands out as a prominent spot. The advan- 


vained is twofold. The pails are more apt to be 
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ed, to ascertain if they are filled for emergency 
ind tn time of need employees would lose no precious 
is in finding them. 


he E. & G. Brooke Iron Company, Birdsboro, Pa., will 


‘ an additional Roberts two-pass fire brick stove at its 


‘ast furnace plant. Frank C. Roberts & Co., Philadelphia, 


the engineers. 


they can be re- 
ground to give a serviceable edge for use on general work. 

The cutter is fitted with an automatic stop and,is ar- 
ranged with tight and loose pulleys having a belt shifter. 
The fly wheel is crowned for the belt from the motor, and 
provision is made on the back stand for directly connecting 
the motor if this type of drive is desired. In this case the 
motor rests on a bracket attached to the back stand and 
is directly connected to the machine. The shaft of the 
cutter is a double hammered steel forging, and the machine 
is operated by a pintle movement having a cast-steel pintle 
bushed with phosphor bronze. An adjustment is provided 
on the lower block, which holds the cutter so that it will 
line up with the top knife, an arrangement which insures 
an accurate cut. 

A bar head is furnished on the end of the machine for 
pulling down the head and lining up the top cutter, to see 
whether it is in the proper position. This arrangement 
also enables the operator to make an accurate cut for 
trimming castings and permits him to pull the cutter down 
to the exact shearing point before starting the machine. . 

The cutter is made in different sizes and in the type 
illustrated runs at a speed of approximately thirty strokes 
per minute. If desired the gears can be removed and the 
cutter equipped with a fly wheel to run at the rate of ninety 
strokes per minute. 


J. P. White & Son, Cadiz, Ky., have blown out Center 
(charcoal) blast furnace, in the western part of Trigg 
County on account of the dull pig iron market. 
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Correspondence 


Power Requirements for Rolling Mills 

To the Editor:—A study of the article on mill power, 
which appeared in The Jron Age of January 4, 1912, sug- 
gests several points the accuracy of which is very doubt- 
ful and upon which further information would be helpful 
toward obtaining a grasp on the author’s meanings. These 
notes will be made under two headings: 1. On the de- 
scriptive matter; 2. On the power curves. 


Description of the Testing Apparatus 


The author’s claim. to originality is not well founded, 
as the subject was treated in Stahl und Eisen as early as 
1881; and a very complete and correct method, by Puppe, 
was published in 1909. The same is true of the apparatus, 
as a similar instrument (though not so elaborately fin- 
ished) was used in another steel works nearly two years 
ago. 
Although the “guessometer” was not used in the field 
test, it was overworked in the presentation of results, as 
will be shown later. It is interesting to note that the 
cause was given for a discrepancy of 0.04 per cent. in the 
calculations, while errors in analysis of 100 per cent. are 
found in many points of the power curves. The Fery 
(radiation) pyrometer has proved very satisfactory in 
several tests and is accurate enough for all practical pur- 
poses, the scale on the steel being not at all troublesome 
after the first pass. 

It is very misleading to state that an adequate mill 
power test can be conducted by one man. At the least 
calculation, five are required, one at the tachograph, two 
for four indicators and two at the pyrometer. 


The Power Curves 


Several doubtful phases of the power curves will now 
be mentioned. Considering “Graphical Exhibit Card No. 
7,” it willwbe noticed that immediately following Pass 2, 
from revolutions 12 to 15, a considerable mean effective 
pressure is shown. Since the pass has been completed, the 
only mill load is friction, and since the tachograph record 





Cz ? 
Suggested Appearance of Mill Load Curve 


shows no variation in speed at this point no energy is be- 
inb absorbed by the flywheel; therefore it is impossible 
to account for the work represented by this mean effective 
pressure at the recorded speed. 

The following equation will be admitted: 

. Mill load = +i.h.p. + Ey (flywheel energy). 
The ih.p. is positive or negative as shown by the indi- 
cator cards. Ef is positive when the engine speed is de- 
creasing; negative when the speed is increasing, and zero 
for constant speed. 

Mill load is always positive and varies from the maxi- 
mum required to roll to the friction load, which is shown 
at the beginning of the power curve to be about 300 hp. 

Between passes the only mill load is friction, which in 
a three-high mill varies but slightly. During a pass the 
load is composed of friction plus the power required to 
displace the metal, which must be practically constant, 
per unit of metal, from the instant the rolls grip the steel 
until the instant the pass is completed. Therefore the 
total mill load curve must have the general appearance 
given in the accompanying sketch. If the ip. and Ey 
curves do not combine to produce the result here illustrated 
there must be error in data, in analysis or in plotting of 
results. 

Some examples of this can be mentioned. At the 
ninth revolution 1200 hp. is being given to the flywheel; 
the ih.p. of cylinders, the only source of power, shows 
only 800 hp., plus the friction mill load of 300 hp., which 
we must have at that point, instead of the negative 700 hp. 
as plotted. A similar condition is shown between each 
pass, the discrepancy increasing in the later passes. 

“If the passes are marked on the power curve energy 
it will be noticed that approximately as much work is 
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shown by mill load curves between as during 
which is manifestly impossible. 

In many cases the flow of energy to and fri) the 
flywheel does not check with the speed variatic:, 
example, examine revolutions 12, 18%, 23, etc. 

In general, it will be conceded that in making the analy- 
sis and in plotting the curves complete disregard has bec 
shown for the positive and negative signs in the , 
equation given. above. 

In conclusion, it is evident that true power curves 
could not have the forms shown in the-article under discus. 
sion, and that therefore serious errors must have been 
made in the evaluation and analysis of data in the cal- 
culations and in the statements of con¢lusions. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. CHAS. FiIrzcERALp, Jr. 

The foregoing letter was submitted to Mr. Roberts, the 
author of the article referred to, and below is his reply: 


been 
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To the Editor:—Replying to Mr. Fitzgerald’s criticisms 
of the article entitled “Power Requirements for Rolling 
Mills,” published in The Jron Age of January 4, 1912, coy- 
ering the methods pursued, the apparatus employed and the 
graphical exhibits, the writer begs to submit the follow- 
ing: 

The Testing Apparatus 

The “originality” claim must have some weight; at 
least the writer is exonerated from plagiarism, as your 
correspondent would insinuate, from. the works of either 
Stahl und Eisen or Puppe, else, being conversant with the 
subject as contained in those treatises, why should he fail 
to grasp the author’s meaning or seek further informa- 
tion in order‘to interpolate the different energy curves? 

Referring to the tachographic outfit described in the 
article mentioned, priority of design is questioned because 
of similar instrument constructed elsewhere nearly two 
years ago, which your correspondent magnanimously grants 
is not so “elaborately finished.” _ The writer is fully aware 
of the device in question, its development and its inherent 
shortcomings. So, perhaps, the following facts may serve 
to dispel any illusions the critic may have acquired from his 
present environment as to the right of the apparatus to 
exist. 

The recording tachograph as illustrated was evolved in 
its preliminary stages and was applied with all its essential 
features—barring the half-seconds’ pendulum attachment, 
and a few minor changes. (up-to-the-minute finish, etc.)— 
during the latter portion of 1909. Furthermore, the plate 
mill test as published was conducted during December, 
1910, without the necessity of visiting a particular steel 
works to sketch a device and, afterward, of developing an 
instrument with extremely limited paper feed with the 
mechanism as a matter of course bearing the insignia, 
“made in Germany.” 

The fallacy of the expression, “It igs very misleading to 
state that an adequate mill power test can be conducted 
by one man,” can best be illustrated by noting the various 
steps pursued to obtain the elimination sought. The ex- 
perimenter having adjusted the indicator charts and pencil 
arms, with the tachographic’s circuits and feed properly 
linked to the mill under test, he stations himself at the 
push buttons and awaits the approach of the steel to the 
rolls. A moment before the piece strikes the rolls, he 
throws the main switch and introduces the paper chart 
between the feed rollers. All the events of the cycle, such 
as length of pass, strokes of engine, half-second intervals 
and speed fluctuations, are automatically recorded. Thus 
the only two matters demanding his attention are the two 
push buttons; the one tracing the identification line is de- 
pressed at irregular intervals; the other button, energizing 
the solenoids attached to the indicator pencil levers, is kept 
closed during the entire mill cycle. Are any other observa- 
tions imperative in the field of investigation? In the event 
temperature determinations (not absolutely essential to 4 
mill power test) are desirable, one observer suffices to 
manipulate the thermo electric outfit to secure rapid and 
practically correct readings. On the other hand, the Fery 
radiation pyrometer requires at least 30 seconds to make 
the readings, with an uncertain correction factor for hot 
bodies in the open, and the time lapse for each observa- 
tion is absurd when the entire mill cycle covers less than 
70 seconds. Has the critic ever attempted to apply a 
pyrometer to this class‘of service, or does he again rely 
upon the statements of Puppe? 
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Analysis of Power Curves 

ur correspondent points out, the graphical exhibit 
licates a considerable mean effective pressure from 
ions 12 to 15, immediately after the completion o1 
nd pass, more energy being developed in the cylin- 
an could possibly be absorbed by the wheel with the 
acceleration in speed shown by the tachogram spec:- 
hart presented thereon. In my letter to you of Oc- 
- sort, I stated that “the particular diagrams and 
raphic records used in working up the data were 
adly soiled as to be unfit for reproduction.” This 
nts for the seeming discrepancy, and but rehashes 

your own inferences at that time. 


Mill Load Curve 
The curve labeled “Load on Mill,” in conjunction with 
the other power curves on which your correspondent trains 
his broadsides with the evident pleasure of finally ensnaring 
the writer with no chance to escape, may appear somewhat 
irrational to both himself and the persons behind his guns, 
| Dr. J. Puppe, none of whom have ever attempted 


als¢ 


to differentiate in a pictorial sense the respective energy 
components of the rotating masses and cylinder efforts 
inherent to rolling sections, but have been content to ex- 


press themselves analytically, as tabulated in Appendix X 
[Dr. Puppe’s book], or to trace the results graphically, the 
general appearance of the curves only too truly conform- 
ing to your correspendent’s acompanying sketch. 

Does the latter really represent the total mill load anu 
relative position of the passes of a steam driven unit with 
a heavy flywheel intervening? Rather, is he not confused 
from a study of Puppe’s method, who has confined himself 
almost exclusively to electrical drives, whereby the current 
curve was uséd for determining the length of pass, so that 
the commencement of pass is indicated by an increase of 
current while the end is marked by a sudden drop in the 
current; the length between these points, divided by the 
paper speed (2 mm. per second), giving the time taken by 
the respective pass and interval. This is likely the proper 
method of procedure in the case of a motor-driven mill, 
which is extremely sensitive in respect to measuring instru- 
ments to a fluctuating load but how ‘about the accuracy 
when one is compelled actually to measure passes repre- 
senting 0.3 second on the speed charts, with only 2 mm. 
feed of paper per second, the approximate travel adopted in 
his representative instrument? 

Since all the energy must originate in the cylinders, 
and, as your correspondent so forcibly emphasizes, mill load 
is always positive, is not his sketch, which plots the total 
mill load and its distribution, nothing more than a copy 


of the graphical exhibit card 7, with the position of the 


passes misplaced in his sketch. Since the governor of the 
engine necessarily lags until the wheel decelerates in speed, 
the engine will negotiate the earlier and a portion of the 
longer passes before the cut-off is lengthened, and the 
maximum cylinder efforts are exerted to restore equilib- 
only after the pass is actually completed. 
‘ow, as to the general form of the power curves, if 
your correspondent is familiar with alternating-current 
‘henomena, he may be able to follow the analogy that sug- 
gested the adoption of the method for plotting these curves. 
in the alternating-current power circuit, the current and 
voltage, rising and falling sometimes in phase or other- 
wise, transmit just as much energy when the alternations 
are negative as positive, yet some conventional lines were 
necessary to picture their instantaneous values to the eye. 
\ similar treatment can be made of the energy curves 
developed while rolling by considering the cylinder efforts 
analogous to the current and the energy of the rotating 
masses to the voltage, their algebraic sum at each instant 
cing equivalent to the product of the simultaneous values 
in the electrical circuit or the watts generated. Thus their 
mbined values are plotted in a curve termed the “Mill 
Load,” which is perhaps a misnomer, as it could more 
I entitled “The Instantaneous Power Value 
This represents quite forcibly, as the writer en- 
‘vored to show, the importance of the fly wheel in 
ing mill work. Therefore, this method of treatment of 
uct loads characteristic of the service was not 
‘marily intended to displace the more accurate graphical 
exhibit as traced on the chart of cylinder-effort; rather, it 
~ presented as a supplement to a complete rolling mill 
) that the eye might grasp or digest the functions of 
the cylinder and flywheel efforts during the cycle. 
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In conclusion, I might add that any discussion _arising 
from a published article should be welcomed, provided it 
is advanced for the purpose of acquiring additional know!- 
edge of the subject, for very few articles are worth while 
or possess merit that do not awaken full discussion or in- 
vite criticism. 

S. S. Roperts, Testing Engineer, 
Carnegie Steel Company, Homestead Steel Works, Mun- 
hall, Pa. 


Programme of Boiler Manufacturers’ Convention 


At the twenty-fourth annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Boiler Manufacturers’ Association, to be held in New 
Orleans March 12 to 15, the following papers will be pre- 
sented for discussion : 

“Rivets,” by D. J. Champion, vice-president and general 
manager Champion Rivet Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Compressed Air and Its Uses,” by Thomas Aldcorn, 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York City. 

“The Manufacture of Charcoal Iron Boiler Tubes,” by 
H. A. Beale, Jr., president Parkesburg Iron Company, 
Parkesburg, Pa. 

“Boiler Explosions: Their Causes and Prevention,” by 
Francis B. Allen, vice-president Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection & Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 

“The American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association as 
it Is and as it Should Be,” by W. H. S. Bateman, sales 
agent Champion Rivet Company, Parkesburg Iron Com- 
pany, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company. 

“Segregation of Steel,” by Charles L. Huston, vice- 
president Lukens Iron & Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa. 

“Modern Boiler Shops and How They Should Be 
Equipped,” by H. C. Meinholtz, superintendent Heine 
Safety Boiler Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

The question of uniform boiler laws will be taken up, 
and it is hoped that a set of uniform laws will be adopted 
at this convention. This is a question which is of the 
greatest importance to all boiler manufacturers in the 
United States and Canada, and also to all insurance com- 
panies and members of the United States Government 
Inspection Department, as well as those of the city and 
State boiler inspection departments. 

A ladies’ auxiliary is to be formed at the New Orleans 
convention and an excellent programme of entertainment 
is being provided for the visiting members and guests. 


The Southern Iron & Steel Company 


At the annual meeting of the Southern Iron & Steel 
Company, held in New York City last week, H. S. Flem- 
ing, William R. Saintsbury, James A. Green, John R. 
Turner and John J. Miller were elected directors to fill 
vacancies. Cornelius Vanderbilt, whose term expired, was 
re-elected. At a meeting of the directors James Bowron, 
former vice-president, was elected president. H. F. Flem- 
ing and John J. Miller were elected members of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Chairman Grenfell of the executive committee said that 
operations for the yéar ended December 31, 1911, resulted 
in manufacturing profits of about $135,000 and exclusive 
of interest charges there remained a deficit of $146,384, 
compared with a deficit of $680,094 in 1910. Considerable 
progress had been made during the year and business may 
vet become profitable if the plants are worked at full ca- 
pacity. They were shut down during July and August, 
and when operations were resumed in September a scarcity 
of skilled labor was encountered. In all, 300 new cus- 
tomers have been secured and trade established in 140 new 
towns. Iron sales amounted to 11,382 tons in 1911, as 
against 2239 in 1910. Billet sales increased from 3960 tons 
in 1910 to 9486 in 1911. Sales of other products increased 
in proportion. 


The Stevens-Duryea Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
last week placed the largest order for structural steel ever 
given by a New England motor car maker, in awarding 
a contract to the American Bridge Company for additional 
buildings, soon to be erected in East Springfield, Mass. 
It is understood that this contract covers approximately 
4000 tons of steel, delivery to be on or before April 5, next. 
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Structure and Heat Treatment of Tool Steel’ 


Results and Methods of Annealing—Dis- 


tribution of Cementi 
Quality—The Place 


BY J. V. 


Tool steel consists essentially of iron and carbon. 
There are, however, four other elements always present 
Two of them, phosphorus and sulphur, are injurious im- 
purities, while the other two, manganese and silicon, have 
some more or less valuable effect when present in certain 
proportions. The gases oxygen and nitrogen are also 
present in small amounts as injurious impurities, but are 
not usually taken into account. There are sometimes 
added other elements in order to produce a special grade 
of steel for special purposes The principal ones of these 
are nickel, chromium, tungsten, vanadium and molybde- 
num. The carbon in tool ‘steels varies from about 0.80 
per cent. to 1.50 per cent. according to different require- 
ments. An analysis which is widely used for cutting 
tools and which may be taken as typical is as follows: 


Per Cent. 
CN Sr Sn BSI cht ae ai eee ul Ss hs Peeks 1.20 
RENGRRRG oc. Sas ce Senos taneteah Say + 5) ons sip 
Ns sn hw os oe a sale nck a's ma Saka b Ae ee ; 0.15 
Phosphorus less than............... eh Paw aeg eee 
ee re re a eee vs 0.020 


Tool Steel Structure 


In the last few years it has been recognized that the 
structure of tool steel has fully as much to do with its 
properties as the chemical composition.’ This has led to 


te the Key to Cutting 
of High Speed Steel 
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gives it great strength and hardness.” Martens 
principal constituent of hardened steel. See Fig 
Sorbite is a transition form between martensite 


S ne 


” : and 
pearlite. It may be formed by fairly rapid cooling fron 
above the critical point or by drawing the temper 

hardened steel. It is harder than pearlite and has great 


strength. Sorbite is the principal constituent of tool stee| 
as it comes from the rolls or forge. Several other con- 
stituents and transition forms are known, but the at 


OVE 
are of the greatest practical interest. 


Methods of Inspection 


The inspection of tool steel is one phase to which th 
consumer frequently gives too little attention, and to this 
fact a large majority of the difficulties encountered in 
heat treatment may be attributed.. There are two meth 
ods of inspection to use. The first is by chemical analy 
sis and microscopic examination which are available onl 
with laboratory equipment. The second is by the exami- 
nation of the surface of the bars, plates, etc., and of the 
hardened fracture by the naked eye or the hand magnifier 
The first named method is the most accurate known and 
to it we owe most of our present knowledge of tool steel 
The second method is much less accurate when used alone. 





Fig. 1—Martensite Fig. 2—Bark Fig. 3—Cementite Net Work, Liable to Fire 


the establishment of microscopic equipment in all well- 
equipped steel laboratories. The names of the micro- 
scopic constituents of tool steel are probably familiar to 
many of you. 

Ferrite is pure iron. It is usually recognized by its 
irregular hexagonal shaped grains. It is soft, ductile, has 
little strength and cannot be hardened. It occurs in tool 
steel normally only when mixed with cementite to form 
pearlite. It is found, however, in connection with cer- 
tain abnormal conditions such as bark and graphite. These 
will be considered later. 

Cementite is a carbide of iron containing 6.6 per cent. 
carbon. It is very hard and brittle, resembling glass in 
these particulars. Cementite is contained in small quan- 
tities in all tool steel over 0.80 per cent. in carbon. 

Pearlite is a mechanical mixture of cementite and fer- 
rite, the two being arranged alternately in very thin plates. 
It contains 0.80 per cent. carbon and is soft and tough. 
Pearlite is the chief constituent of annealed tool steel. 

Martensite in tool steel contains from 0.70 to 0.90 per 
cent. carbon and is produced by quenching in -water or 
some similar bath from a temperature above the critical 
point. It consists of interlacing needles, which structure 





*A paper read before the Metal Trades Superintendents’ and 
Foremen’s Club, Cleveland, Ohio. February 17, 1912. 
+Chief chemist, Cleveland Twist Drill Company. 
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but in skilled hands it gives most valuable indications 0! 
the condition of the steel. It has the:advantages of being 
inexpensive and available even in small shops. It is pos- 
sible to detect in this way surface cracks, the presence 
of bark, pipes, overheated structure, graphite and bad cases 
of segregation of cementite. (See Fig. 6.) Microscopic 
examination shows in addition to the above the amount 
and condition of the bark, the exact amount of seg- 
regation, the approximate amount of graphite and the 
precise-amount of overheating, all of which are necessar) 
for the intelligent handling of tool steel. 


Annealing Temperatures 


The first step in the process of heat treatment 1s al- 
nealing. There is no best way to anneal tool steel. It 
is impossible for any one method to satisfy all condi- 
tions. Every consumer has his own special problem 0! 
annealing, the solution of which depends on the grade - 
steel used, the condition of the steel before annealing an¢ 
the results desired. : 

Plain carbon steels are divided by the manufacturer 
into several grades, ranging from 0.70 to 1.50 per cent. cat 
bon. In addition to these numerous grades of alloy steels 
are coming into wide use, known as chrome steel, nickel 
steel, tungsten steel, vanadium steel, chrome-tungste? 
steel, chrome-vanadium steel, etc. These special grades 
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iy different properties and frequently require 
atment. 7 

mit below which it is not practical to anneal tool 

1200 deg. F. The high limit above which it 

o anneal tool steel is about 1500 deg. F. In 

of 300 deg. practically all annealing operations 

| on. This great variation in heats is required 

iuse of the previous condition of the steel or 

ial results are required. Steel as it comes 

ill is said to be in the natural state; but this 

definite, as it may be in any one of a variety 

ns due to a lack of uniformity of melting, soak- 

‘t. rolling, etc. The normal structure for un- 

steel is sorbite,-containing in the case of steels 

per cent. carbon a fine well distributed network 

it¢ 

e proper regulation of annealing temperatures 

edee of the critical point of the steel is neces- 

critical point in tool steel, or the recalescence 

it is sometimes called, is the point in heating 


ere the cementite is dissolved by the iron, and is 


in cooling where the cementite crystallizes out 
ron. This might be roughly compared with water 


out the freezing point. For the sake of comparison, 


freezing point of water its critical point. If you 


the water slightly below the critical point needles of 
nce begin to form. If we heat it above the critical 
the needles at once melt or are dissolved. The ce- 


VE 


in tool steel behaves in the same way. If we heat 
the critical point, which is about a cherry red 
1375 deg. F., the cementite melts or is dissolved 
ron, but as soon as it cools again the cementite 


nce crystallizes out. This separation of the cementite 


takes a certain amount of time. The hardness and tough- 
of hardened steel are due entirely to the fact that 
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abnormal conditions present, by annealing at a temperature 
slightly above the critical point. If a laboratory and 
pyrometers are available the critical point for each grade 
of steel used may be determined accurately. If these fa- 
cilities are not at hand, the critical point may be deter- 
mined roughly by means of a magnet. 

To put steel in condition for machining, it is neces- 
sary to take into account the different machining opera- 
tions. The three principal operations on tool steel are 
turning, milling and threading. The turning operation re- 
quires steel as soft as it can be obtained. The milling 
operation requires steel slightly harder, in order that the 
metal will not drag, making the work rough and gumming 
up the cutter. The threading operation requires steel 
still harder, in order that the metal will not drag nor the 
threading tool throw up a burr. Steel that will thread 
perfectly will frequently cause great difficulty in turning. 
Where only one of these operations is necessary, the an- 
nealing may be adjusted with little difficulty, but if two 
or three of the operations must be performed upon the 
same work, the only solution of the problem is to endeavor 
to strike the happy medium where all of the operations 
can be performed at least fairly well. 

In drawing tool steel into wire it is necessary to an- 
neal after each draft, in order to soften the steel and re- 
store the low elastic limit destroyed by the stretching as it 
was drawn through the dies. This wire is annealed by 
heating to a temperature considerably below the critical 
point for a considerable length of time. The low tem- 
perature is necessary to avoid the formation of bark and 


‘graphite. 


Correcting Abnormal Conditions 


Some of the abnormal conditions which may. be pres- 
ent in unannealed tool steel are: (1) Coarse structure, 





Cementite Broken Up; Not Liable to Fig. 5—Poor Distribution of Cementite Fig. 6—Segregation of Cementite (Longi- 
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is cooled so rapidly from above the critical point 


me of the cementite is trapped in the iron by the 
n stiffening of the cooling metal, forming martensite 
rdened steel. But if the cooling from above the 
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joint is prolonged, the iron and cementite separate 
side by side in the form of pearlite, or annealed 
he critical point is marked by a number of inter- 
henomena, among the most important of which 


practical standpoint is the loss of magnetism. The 


joint may be roughly determined as the tempera- 
eating at which steel no longer attracts a mag- 
the temperature in cooling at which it begins to 
magnet, 


Changes in Annealing 


varied results which it is necessary to accomplish 


ealing demand a wide range of treatment. The 
! purposes for which tool steel is annealed are: 


put it in condition to harden properly. 

put it in condition to machine. 

put it in condition to draw into wire. 
ut steel in condition to harden, it is necessary to 


the finest possible structure and at the same time 


possible distribution of cementite in case the steel 


0.90 per cent. carbon. It is generally recognized 
* may be best accomplished in steels which have no 


tudinal Section) 


due to overheating or a high finishing temperature under 
the rolls. (2) Segregation of cementite. (3) Bark. 

The refining of the coarse structure due to overheating 
usually requires a double treatment, involving first an 
annealing at a temperature from 100 to 150 deg. above the 
critical point. This annealing completely breaks up the 
overheated structure. It is then given a second anneal- 
ing slightly above the critical point to refine still further 
the structure left by the first treatment. 

The segregation of cementite, caused usually by pro- 
longed soaking, is in danger of being increased by anneal- 
ing. If it is not too far advanced it may be improved by 
a treatment similar to that for overheated structure. 

Bark and graphite are the two most undesirable prod- 
ucts of annealing. Bark is the completely or partly de- 
carbonized layer of steel near the surface. It is due 
chiefly to the oxidizing action of air and other gases 
upon the steel while it is at a high temperature. It has 
been observed in depths varying from 0.001 to 0.125 in. 
All steel has more or less bark unless it has been removed 
by pickling or grinding. The principal cause of its pro- 
duction in annealing is an oxidizing condition which may 
be dué to air, a large quantity of scale or rust on the steel, 
or some packing material which contains oxygen. (See 
Fig. 2.) It is very important that all of the bark be re- 
moved from the steel, for the very simple reason that it 
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will harden only in proportion to the amount of carbon 
it contains, which in any case will be less than that of 
the interior of the steel and may be so low that it will not 
harden at all. 

Another difficulty caused by bark is in the turning op- 
eration. In a high carbon steel containing from 1.00 per 
cent. to 1.50 per cent. carbon a large part of the bark will 
approximate 0.70 per cent. to 0.80 per cent. carbon. The 
critical point of steel containing 0.70 per cent. to 0.80 per 
cent. carbon is very low. Therefore when the steel is an- 
nealed at its appropriate temperature the bark is consider- 
ably overheated, with a resulting coarse structure. 

On round bars this forms a ring of hard over- 
heated steel which is extremely difficult or even impos- 
sible to turn accurately. The best remedy for this condi- 
tion is to anneal in such a manner as to produce no bark; 
but if it is necessary at any time to soften a bark so that 
it may be machined this may be done by reannealing at a 
temperature varying from 1330 to 1375 deg. F., depending 
on the grade of steel used. 

The second by-product of annealing is graphite car- 
bon, sometimes known as “black fracture’ or “black cen- 
ter.” In this condition part or all of the carbon has been 
driven ‘out of combination in the form of graphite. This 
practically amounts to changing the tool steel into a high 
grade of malleable cast iron. It is caused by either re- 
peated annealings or prolonged annealing at a temperature 
below the critical point. Once formed the only remedy is 
to remelt the steel. 


Methods of Annealing 


When it is desired to anneal steel which has already 
been hardened, annealing at a temperature just below the 
critical point is usually satisfactory. High speed steels 
may be annealed at temperatures varying from 1325 deg. 
F. to 1400 deg. F. in a manner similar to plain carbon 
steel. Greater care is usually taken to pack the steel in 
such a rhanner as to prevent bark. 

There is a method of quick annealing high speed steel 
which is useful where it is necessary to anneal a single 
tool as quickly as possible. It consists simply in heating 
the tool to 1300 deg. F., allowing it to cool in the air, re- 
heating to 1300 deg. F. and holding at the heat for 30 
minutes, then allowing to cool in the air. This will be 
found successful for most high speed steels now on the 
market, making the tool soft enough to machine and put- 
ting it in condition to’ reharden perfectly. 

Tool steel to be hardened must be heated to a tempera- 
ture above the critical point and cooled rapidly in some 
quenching bath such as water. The degree of hardness 
depends upon the rapidity of cooling and also upon the 
amount of carbon present. The higher the percentage of 
carbon and the faster the cooling the harder the steel will 
become. When tool steel is quenched at a temperature 
slightly above the critical point it has the finest structure 
that it is possible for it to attain. The higher the heat 
above the critical point the coarser the structure becomes. 
The hardening temperature for most tool steels in use to- 
day come between 1360 deg. F. and 1450 deg. F. 

Closely connected with hardening is the drawing oper- 
ation. For most purposes it is found necessary to draw 
or temper hardened steel in order to relieve strains and 
increase the toughness. This is accomplished by reheat- 
ing the hardened steel to'a low temperature varying from 
400 deg. F. to 600 deg. F. according to the degree of hard- 
ness and toughness it is desired to obtain. 

One of the principal difficulties encountered in harden- 
ing steel is the liability to firecrack. Firecracks are espe- 
cially liable to start from sharp corners, sharp angles, or 
deep recesses. These should be avoided in the design of 
tools whenever possible. 


Distribution of Cementite 


The two principal causes of firecracks are high sulphur 
content and bad distribution of cementite. The amount 
of sulphur can only be detected by a chemical analysis. 
The condition of the cementite can only be determined 
by microscopic examination. The effect of the condition 
of the cementite upon the Hardening of tool steel cannot 
be too highly estimated. In hardened steel the cementite 
contains that portion of the carbon which is in excess 
of 0.80 per cent. The amount of it present is a small mat- 
ter compared with the condition in which it is present. 
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It should be remembered here that cementite js extremely 
hard and also extremely brittle. If it is present i) , 4 
work, long plates, or connected masses, it form: 4 ine a 
weakness which is easily fractured under the Nardening 
strains. If the cementite is properly broken by the 
annealing or previous heat treatment it will be present in 
small rounded particles each one isolated from ¢), Others 
Such a structure gives the maximum strength to the steel 


[f the sulphur analysis of a steel is known to be satis. 
factory, the relation of the condition of the cementite - 
firecracks may be expressed briefly as follows: 

If the cementite is present in plates or large 
the tool will firecrack. See Fig. 3. 

If it is present finely broken up in round particles, the 
tool will not firecrack. See Fig. 4. 

The effect of the condition of the cementite upon the 
cutting qualities of the steel tools is of even greater im- 
portance. To understand the action of a cutting tool, 
take the example of a lead lap. If a piece of lead charged 
with diamonds the size of shot were held against a rap- 
idly revolving piece of metal the diamonds would star 
to cut, but would be instantly torn away from the soft 
lead in which they were imbedded. The result would be 
that the lap would be rapidly spoiled while the work was 
only roughened. If the lap is charged with fine diamond 
dust each particle of diamond takes a very small cut and 
is held firmly by the lead until it is worn away. Such a 
lap cuts almost as fast as an emery wheel and produces a 
smooth finished surface with very little wear of the lap. 

In a steel. cutting tool if the particles of cementite are 
large, they are rapidly torn away exactly as in the lead 
lap, causing the cutting edge to crumble and wear away 
rapidly. (Fig. 5.) But if the cementite particles are small 
and evenly distributed they are held firmly and stand a 
large amount of wear. (Fig. 4.). This fact is so impor- 
tant that it may be stated that for tools of the same analy- 
sis and degree of hardness, the amount of work done will 
be in proportion to the fineness of distribution of the ce- 
mentite. 

It may also be stated that for finishing tools the better 
the distribution of the cementite: the finer the finish it is 
possible to obtain. In this connection it is sometimes 
asked: Why is it that high speed steel does not make 
good finishing tools? This can be best explained by a 
comparison. If you wish to saw a piece of wood in such 
a way as to leave the smoothest possible surface you nat- 
urally select a saw with the finest possible teeth. If you 
wish to saw very rapidly without regard to the roughness 
of the work you select a saw with very coarse teeth. 

Apply this same principle to steel. A high grade car- 
bon steel properly made into a finishing tool has the ce- 
mentite distributed in very fine uniform particles in a mar- 
tensite matrix so fine as to be almost structureless. Such 
a tool produces a very smooth finishing cut. On the other 
hand high speed steel consists of fairly large sized grains 
which break apart, producing a rough edge which will 
cut very rapidly but not smoothly. 

High speed steel, therefore, is suitable for fast, rough 
work, but is useless when a smooth finish is desired. 


Masses, 


The Smoke Problem to Be Investigated 


The University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., is en 
tering upon a study of the smoke problem in the broadest 
possible manner. The director of the Department of In- 
dustrial Research of the University is Robert Kennedy 
Duncan, while those in charge of smoke investigations are 
R. C. Benner and W. W. Strong. They are taking as their 
chief line the effect of smoke on health, plant life and 
buildings, but they are also considering the increased cost 
of living due to damage and dirt caused by smoke and the 
legal as well as the engineering side of the question. Each 
of these investigations will be carried out by one or more 
men, each a specialist in his line. It is hoped that by 
co-ordinating these various researches it will be possible 
to obtain some valuable technical as well as scientific data. 
The investigators will at least be able to establish the status 
of the problem as a whole on a scientific basis. They 
would like very much to get in touch with persons iter 
ested for the purpose of co-operation, informatiqn and 
suggestions. 
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Finishing Crank Cases Orange Peel Bucket of Cast Steel 


iner Machine Company, Beloit, Wis., has per- The Rickards orange peel steel buckets embrace a style 
mpleted tests on its No. 24 vertical spindle of dredging and excavating bucket made under the Rick- 
with the result that an interesting develop- ards patents, which have been acquired by the Industrial 

ling practice has been made. This machine Supply & Equipment Company, 407 Sansom street, Phila- 

to the surfacing of much larger work than delphia, Pa. They are made of acid open-earth cast steel, 
therto attempted and the accompanying engrav- with four curved triangular blades, which, in addition to 
shows the machine itself but also illustrates giving an extra wide spread, form when closed a tight semi- 

f the work done, namely, the finishing of spherical bowl, the curved arms of the blades aiding in 
crank cases for gasoline engines. holding loose material in the top of the bucket and mate- 

v the ability. of the grinder to handle pieces of 
the work was simply laid on the 53-in. revolv- 
wheel, the weight of the cases being sufficient to 
pressure required for surfacing them. The two 
wn on the grinder in the accompanying en- 
vere finished to a smooth, clean surface at the 
m 10 to 15 per hour, while thgse at the side 
shed in from 3 to 4 min. each. It is stated that 
have been possible to exceed this rate of produc- 
astings had been truer when they were deliv- 
foundry and if the amount of metal which the 

to remove in the finishing process had been 

a minimum by ‘casting those portions of the 
were not required for bearing surfaces with the 
ressed. An investigation of the possibilities along 
showed that a reduction of 30 sq. in. in the super- 
rea of these pieces could have been made without 
ng to any appreciable extent with the strength and 
f the joint -between the two parts of the case. 
eved that with sucha reduction in the area to be 





ground the rate of production could have been increased 
’s per hour 
arts finished by the grinding process were 
bs and tops for valve posts. The machining re- 
vas the facing off of the oval flanges straight and Cast Steel Bucket Made by the Industrial 


: Suppl Equipment Company, Philadelphia 
ean. The bodies were produced at the rate of 10 to 15 ee ee ee ’ 


ur, and this was also true of the hubs, while the ‘ially increasing its capacity. The center block, also of 
s were produced much more rapidly, or at the rate of cast steel, is designed to allow the bucket to hang central 
20 to 30 per hour. In connection with these pieces at all times. The operating levers are attached to the 
t was found that the surface for the joint could be made shell by lugs on the outside of it, so that they can in no 
much less without impairing its efficiency. This reduction. way interfere with the loading or unloading of the buckets. 
in the area of the surface to be ground, it is explained, The parts of the Rickards buckets are interchangeable, 
ight result in a reduction of 75 per cent. in the amount being cast from patterns numbered and lettered to facili- 
i grinding required, while at a minimum the reduction tate the ordering of duplicate parts. The bearings are 
ild be 25 per cent. This change would not only result bushed with steel, admitting ready replacement if neces- 
making a better joint but it is also pointed out that sary. A user of these buckets states that “by keeping on 
hand steel tubing of three different 
sizes the necessary sections for 
bushings may be sawed off and all 
the bearings rebushed, the entire 
operation being completed in one 
to two hours, according to the 
size of the bucket.” There is, of 
course, an absence of rivet heads, 
etc., to the blades. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances chain wheels 
are supplied with all buckets, al- 
though wheels for use in connec- 
tion with wire rope are furnished 
‘if desired. The buckets are de- 
signed for hard service with 
heavy parts. Three sizes of blades 
can be used on the same crown 
rigging, giving a wide spread of 
capacity. The buckets are made in 
sizes of 1 cu. ft. to 10 cu. yd. 
capacity. The approximate weight 
of a_ t-yd.-capacity bucket is 
about 4000 Ib. It may be added 
that the double bearing at the top 
of the levers serves to maintain 
alignment and satisfactory clos- 
ing of the blades of the bucket. 





( 


‘st-Iron Gas Engine Crank Cases by Grinding Them on the No. 24 Vertical-Spindle 
Disk Grinder, Built by the Gardner Machine Company, Beloit, Wis. 





ing in metal would be sufficient in not infrequent At the annual meeting of the J. W. Paxson Company, 
‘Pay for the cost of the grinding operation so that foundry supplies, Philadelphia, Pa., H. M. Bougher was 
shed casting can be produced at no increase in the re-elected president and general manager; Howard Evans, 
‘ that of the rough castings formerly employed. vicespresident; S. C. Bougher; treasurer and purchasing 
agent; Sherman Bougher, secretary, and J. S. Hibbs, as- 

'. J. Brown Construction Company, Cleveland, sistant general manager. Capt. L. B. Shaw, formerly 
iinished the rebuilding of four hot blast stoves vice-president and marine superintendent, has severed his 
ining the Stack of East furnace of the Columbus connection with the company, and James L. Crawford 

* Steel Company at Columbus, Ohio. has been appointed marine manager. 
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Government Work Shop Management 





The Arsenal Labor Troubles as Viewed 


fromthe 
of Management 


BY LIEUT. COL, 


The issues of The Jron Age of January 11, January 25, 
and February 1 of this year contain a series of articles by 
Max H. Brombacher purporting to give an impartial résu- 
meé of that part of the hearings held at Boston and Wash- 
ington before a special committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, appointed to investigate the Taylor and other 
systems of shop management, which concerned particularly 
the Watertown and Rock Island arsenals. 

The records of these hearings, as stated in the articles 
referred to, are voluminous, and that fact, coupled with 
the limited circulation that such an official document can 
have, will prevent the general public from reading the 
record and forming its own conclusions from such first- 
hand information. Mr. Brombacher’s articles in The Iron 
Age will therefore attain a much wider circulation than 
will the committee’s report and, in the absence of any 
other presentation, would undoubtedly be accepted as ac- 
curate. His account, however, conveys a distinctly unfa- 
vorable impression of the methods of Government manu- 
facturing establishments in general and of the Watertown 
Arsenal in particular, resulting apparently from an un- 
prejudiced interpretation of the testimony given, an im- 
pression which I believe to be unjustified by a fair consid- 
eration of all the facts in the case. 


Mr. Brombacher’s Opinion Not Justified 


Right here let me make my position perfectly clear. |] 
am not criticising Mr. Brombacher because he has formed 
an opinion different from mine, but because he has sought 
to impress his opinion upon the public generally by a 
version of the hearings in question which I do not believe 
is justified by the facts. Though his articles indicate a 
thorough examination of the record and present all the 
evidence of having been carefully prepared and, therefore, 
of expressing his deliberate purpose and mature conclu- 
sions, I am unwilling to believe that, for personal reasons, 
he intentionally gave an unfavorable color to the Govern- 
ment’s case. 

But even though his failure to mention some important 
points and his ambiguous phrasing of others be not inten- 
tional, the effect of his articles is nevertheless unfair. With 
Mr. Brombacher personally I have no controversy and 
have no intention of engaging in one, but justice to the 
earnest, conscientious, and valuable work which the pres- 
ent able management of the Watertown Arsenal has been 
doing seems to require that his estimate of its fitness and 
of its administration shall not pass unchallenged. 

Mr. Brombacher’s articles have a particularly convincing 
tone because he appears, from his review of the testimony, 
to have been forced reluctantly and regretfully to the con- 
clusion that the weight of evidence is against the methods 
of scientific management as applied at the Watertown 
Arsenal, the manner in which the system is being installed 
there, and the tact and general efficiency of the officers in 
charge. With this conclusion I take issue and claim that 
a really impartial consideration of all the testimony, giving 
due weight to the degree of personal knowledge and ex- 
perience of the several witnesses, does not justify it. ! 
share the regret expressed by Mr. Brombacher that the full 
text of the hearings cannot well be printed in The Iron 
Age, because I am convinced that if it were done the jus- 
tice of my criticisms of his conclusions would be evident 
to all readers. 

To attempt to take up in detail each of the instances 
cited by Mr. Brombacher would consume more space than | 
feel entitled to ask. I shall therefore select a few of them 
which are made to reflect most seriously upon the officials 
concerned and the methods in use at the Watertown 
Arsenal and which will serve to indicate sufficiently the 
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attitude of mind in which Mr. .Brombacher appears 
have approached consideration of the question. 


Molder Edgecombe’s Pommel Mold 


Taking up first the general case of the molders, Mr 
Brombacher distinctly conveys the impression that the 
molder Edgecombe, who was taken on after the strike in 
the Watertown foundry, was used as a pacemaker, was 
deliberately given unfair and unusual advantages in order 
to make record times on jobs, and that the records which 
he did make formed the basis for the times within which 
other molders were expected to complete those jobs or 
suffer a disadvantageous comparison. How misleading this 
conclusion is will be seen by a brief review of all the facts 
developed on this point. 

The testimony clearly that neither Edge- 
combe made the subject of any time study, nor were any 
of his records utilized in any way in fixing the premiun 
times on ayy jobs. On the pommel-job which Mr. Brom 
bacher cites, after stating that a time study indicated that 
a mold could be made in 24 minutes, instead of the 45 | 10 
53 minutes previously taken, and the fact that Edgecom 
made 30 of these molds in an 8-hour day, some of age in 
10 minutes, he goes on to say that although this result 
apparently justifies the time study figures it was alleged 
that Edgecombe’s record was not made under normal con- 
ditions and that testimony was adduced to show that he 
did not finish his work nearly as well as others and that 
his castings were rough. 

As far’ as the conditions being normal is concerned, the 
evidence shows that the conditions under which it was 
figured that the work could reasonably be done in 24 min 
utes were not the same and not intended to be the same as 
had obtained before. One of the principal purposes of a 
time study is to improve the conditions where such a stud, 
reveals opportunity for improvement. But the testimony 
does not indicate that Edgecombe was purposely, or with 
at least the knowledge and consent of the management, 
allowed any favoring condition which it was not proposed 
to allow to any molder who might be put upon that job. It 
is a fact, though not appearing in the record, that after the 
return of the regular molders from strike one of them 
was put on the same pommel job and averaged 28 minutes 
per mold. 

Mr. Brombacher is not to be criticised for omitting to 
mention a fact not in the record and, therefore, not neces- 
sarily known to him, but he cannot be so absolved for his 
failure to notice the fact which is in the record that Edge- 
combe’s pommel castings could not be distinguished trom 
those previously made when an attempt was subsequently 
made to pick them out. The omission of this point from 
his account leaves uncontradicted the statement that Edge- 
combe’s castings were rough and therefore inferior, and 
supports the inference that better time lowered the quality 
of the output, while its inclusion would have been fatal to 
both propositions. 


shows was 


The Gun Lever Mold 


A somewhat similar omission on his part in the cast 
of the gun lever job has the same effect. He cites the fact 
that Edgecombe got out in 8 hours a gun lever mold on 
which the record showed that formerly an average time 
of 32 hours was taken. This is followed by a review of 
the testimony of certain witnesses as to the ‘alleged unfair 
methods followed by Edgecombe, giving the obvious infer- 
ence that the reduction in the time record made by Edge- 
combe was due to, and possible only by, the use of unfair 
methods. 

Now molder Hicklin testified that he had mrade these 
molds both before and after Edgecombe worked on them, 
that is, before and after the work had been put upon 4 
premium basis. No time study was made on this job be- 
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- few castings remained to be made on this order 
. not expected that any additional orders would 
ed. For that reason it was decided to base the 
time upon the average of past records on this 
lin stated that he made these molds in 24 hours 
d basis and in 14 hours when working on a pre- 
s after the strike and after Edgecombe’s record 
rs had been made. The time within which a pre- 
1s earned on this job was 32 hours, and the time 
it was assumed that the job could reasonably be 
20 hours. 
particularly brought out, dwelt upon, and em- 
n the testimony, to the finally expressed convic- 
t least two members of the committee, that Edge- 
, record of 8 hours had had no bearing, effect or 
upon the times set for this job or upon the record 
klin actually made, or that any other molder might 
n it. The facts are simply that Hicklin making the 
the former way and at flat day work took 24 
\Vhen put on a premium basis with certain unneces- 
rk omitted, Edgecombe made one in 8 hours, and 
ently under the same conditions Hicklin did it in 
s, and in so doing earned a 50 per cent. premium. 
Brombacher omits in his account any reference to 
remium times set for this job, or at this point to the 
fact that the time for supposed accomplishment of the job 
greatly reduced by one of the regular molders. 
er along in his article he does mention casually that in 
pathetic race to equal Edgecombe’s records one molder 
vot his time on this job down to 14 hours, but this refer- 
so widely separated from the first mention of the 
at its bearing is lost. The effect of his presentation 
istinctly to give the impression that Edgecombe was 
leliberately and with the connivance of the manage- 
obtain abnormal records by means of the most 
hjectionable favoritism and that his records were used 
intended to be used to force other men to an equal 
uction, 


The Taking of Another Molder’s Sand 


[his impression is directly contrary to the facts as 
hown above and could not have been conveyed had all the 
facts testified to and bearing on this point been fairly re- 

\lr. Brombacher next goes on to allude to a portion 
testimony relating to the discharge of molder Hall 
jecting to Edgecombe’s taking Hall’s sand, which 
nony was stricken out as pertaining to matters outside 
province. Commenting upon this Mr. 
“That the arsenal authorities did not 
e this point and go into the matter must remain occa- 
ior regret on the part of the general public.” 

obvious inference, and I think the only one that 
general public will draw from the remark, is that the 
al authorities were the cause of this testimony being 
ken out and were loath to have the point inquired into. 

what are the facts? The molder Hall was upon the 
d and Mr, Cain, one of the labor leaders present, asked 
ssion to put a question relative to his discharge, 
. that it applied directly to Major Williams, an officer 
Watertown Arsenal. The chairman answered to the 
that Major Williams was not under oath. A member 
committee at once asked that Major Williams be 
\nother member as promptly said that he would 
to any question regarding the discharge of Hall. 
irman sustained the objection on the ground that 

; In connection with the discharge of the workman 

\ matter within the jurisdiction of the investiga- 
member who had asked that Major Williams be 
suggested, if Major Williams was not to be 

' explain that matter, that so much of the testi- 
‘lall as related to his discharge be stricken from 
rd. The chairman and the other member of the 

‘tee agreed to this and it was so ordered. 

‘ account shows quite conelusively that the failure 

'o the question of Hall’s discharge was not due in 

«ree to the arsenal authorities. Major Williams was 

t and ready to testify, but the opportunity to do so 
retused by the unsolicited and positive action of the 
uttee. Mr. Brombacher does not, it is true, say spe- 
‘ly that the-arsenal authorities resisted investigation 

question, but his manner of stating the incident 

ainly suggests that they did. The practicability of 

‘time study of a molding operation made by a man 
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who, though recognized as a time-study expert, was not a 
practical molder, is also commented upon adversely with- 
out taking notice of the fact that the instructions in this 
case were that a molder should be present to assist the 
time-study man. 


An Unfair Reference to the Machinists’ Case 


With reference to the machinists’ end of the case, the 
testimony was more voluminous and deserves especial at- 
tention in determining the weight to be given it and its 
effect upon the question at issue. | find in Mr, Brom- 
bacher’s account of it fewer omissions of essential facts 
than in the case of the molders, but there seems rather a 
disposition to consider some of the instances cited by the 
witnesses as reflecting seriously upon the value of the sys- 
tem and the methods followed in installing it. 

Part of this testimony Mr. Brombacher himself classi- 
fies as coming under the head of “important if true,” and 
as it was on the following day flatly contradicted by 
Colonel Wheeler, it may be dismissed without further com- 
ment. But in his manner of commenting upon the remain- 
der he gives the impression that it is entitled to the same 
judicial weight that is properly accorded to the utterances 
of full experience and mature disinterested judgment. In 
so doing he is unfair, and again, under the guise of the im- 
partial reviewer, becomes the special pleader. The evi- 
dently interested character of such testimony and the fact 
that it was so plainly inspired by fears rather than facts 
should, with an unprejudiced commentator, have materially 
reduced its weight in balancing it against the statements 
of the officials, who are men of wider experience and 
without private interests in the matter. 

In considering the machinists’ testimony as a whole, as 
well as that of the molders, it should be borne in mind 
thatthe officials were engaged in the effort to install new 
methods and at the same time to keep their plant running. 
In this work they had to meet and overcome not only the 
naturally suspicious attitude of the workmen toward a new 
proposition, but also the more or less covert opposition of 
the foremen who resented the implication that their own 
methods were not the best. During the transition period, 
in the process of education and explanation required, if 
there were on the part of the employees some instances of 
misunderstanding of purpose of failure to comprehend 
entirely some of the new features, it is not to be wondered 
at. 

All the testimony introduced on the part of the em- 
ployees had for its single aim and object the defeat of the 
new system. It was given by witnesses who admittedly 
had had little or no experience with the features particu- 
larly objected to, and who manifestly searched their memo- 
ries for every instance personally or otherwise known to 
them that would in their opinion discredit either the sys- 
tem or the manner of its installation. The specific in- 
stances cited by the machinists were either of such an im- 
probable nature that they merit no serious consideration, 
or came under the general head of trivial misunderstand- 
ings of fact and purpose such as would almost inevitably 
occur in the process of introducing a new system. 

It is not intended to minimize the effect which the latter 
class would produce in the minds of the men. Their occur- 
rence is a matter of regret, but in view of the number of 
workmen at the arsenal and the daily administrative duties 
that the officers had to perform, it is not believed that such 
misunderstandings were avoidable nor that they consti- 
tute any just reflection upon the management. Boiled down, 
practically all the objections urged by the employees were 
based upon their fear that the new system presaged for 
them increased work for the old pay. The testimony on 
the management side was directed toward showing the 
economies effected by the new system, the increased wages 
earned by the workmen, and the reasons why the final 
result feared by the latter could not occur under the 
changed conditions. 


Important Qualifying Remarks Omitted 


Mr. Brombacher gives particular prominence to his 
statement that the arsenal officials repeatedly announced 
that “they reserved the right to make time studies and to 
change the time limits until they were sure that their time 
study was right,” and conveys the inference that such ac- 
tion was disadvantageous to the workmen and justified 
their fear as to future reduction of their earnings. This 
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again is another instance of the selection of a particular 
statement and the omission of other qualifying and ex- 
planatory remarks, the inclusion of which would have put 
the matter in an entirely different light. 

These omitted statements were to the effect that only 
the machine time, that is the speed, feed and depth of cut, 
was subject to such revision, and that the handling time, 
the time required by the workman for handling the work 
and changing or adjusting his tools, when once established, 
would not be changed. Among the causes that might lead 
to a change in the machine time were cited changes made 
in the power of the machines and differences in the char- 
acter and hardness of the metal being worked upon. If the 
metal in a particular lot was harder than usual or softer 
than usual, a corresponding change in the machine time 
would be made. If with or without changes in the machine 
it developed that a higher rate of cutting could be used to 
advantage, the machine time would be changed to accord 
with the new rate. 

Such changes are eminently fair to all concerned, do not 
cut the earnings of the workman, but, on the contrary, 
under one of the conditions stated prevents such a cut, and 
the recognition of the desirability of such action is further 
evidence, if any is needed, of the fact that the Watertown 
officials do not regard their system as an inflexible thing 
to which all practical considerations must be sacrificed. 
While on this point it is also pertinent to call attention to 
Colonel Wheeler’s statement that the protest of any work- 
man as to the correctness of any portion of a time study 
would always receive attention and thorough investigation, 
and that no time would stand which such investigation and 
demonstration proved to be incorrect. 


A Serious Charge Against Arsenal Officials 


Mr. Brombacher’s conclusion that the arsenal officials 
are not well fitted for their business, either in training or 


experience, and do not deal tactfully and kindly with their - 


employees, brings a serious charge against these officers 
that should not be lightly made. I can find nothing in the 
records sufficient to support it. Mr. Brombacher apparently 
bases the first two counts of his indictment upon the 
ground that the officers in question either have had no 
experience at all in actually working at the various trades 
represented at the arsenal, or at least of having had very 
little of that experience. 

I am not one of those who affect to sneer at or depre- 
cate the value of knowledge of any sort, and I readily ad- 
mit that a practical knowledge of. a trade based upon 
having actually worked at it is a valuable adjunct to the 
equipment of any one in a managerial capacity. But the 
duties of management comprise many things that do not 
and cannot come solely from the ability to perform the 
work of an operative. As between two men, one of whom 
has the technical education and the engineering skill re- 
quired for the management of a plant producing the varied, 
unusual and complicated machines that the Watertown 
Arsenal manufactures, but while lacking the actual training 
of a mechanic has nevertheless had years of experience in 
observation of and close contact with the work and the 
men who do the work, and one who knows how to run a 
machine but has had no time or opportunity to learn the 
other elements necessary for the job in question, I think 
any person competent to judge would feel little hesitation 
in deciding. 

The commanding officer of the Watertown Arsenal, 
Colonel Wheeler, is a man who not only has the advan- 
tage of having passed with honor through a school which 
gave an excellent foundation for an engineering profession, 
but has for 20 years been engaged upon a branch of en- 
gineering work, ordnance engineering, which has compara- 
tively few students in this country. In that work he has, 
among those who know, achieved the reputation of an 
ordnance engineer of the first grade. Major Williams, the 
next in rank, has had the same education and general train- 
ing as his superior, and while his experience is not so 
great, measured in years, his duties since he became an 


_ ordnance officer in 1898 have been almost wholly in manu- 


facturing plants. The junior officers at the arsenal are 
younger men with fewer years of experience in the busi- 
ness, but in their cases the shorter experience has been sup- 
plemented by practical instruction in the various trades in 
the shops. 

As against these qualifications, which are sufficiently 
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indicated in different parts of the record, no etting 
testimony can be found. The essential value of technica| 
and highly developed engineering knowledge in the map- 
agement of a plant of this character as compared with 


only practical knowledge of a trade was well shown in 
the testimony of one of the foremen, when it was at- 
tempted by one of the labor leaders present to make the 
point that the improvements in machinery and power 
transmission needed to bring the plant up to a more eff- 
cient state might have been worked out equally well by 
the foreman. The witness, though undoubtedly compe- 
tent both as a foreman and as a practical mechanic, showed 


himself wholly unable to determine the simplest data re- 
lating to the motors and gearing required. What degree 
of success would follow the installation of a plant guided 
by no more technical knowledge than this witness evinced 
is not a matter of great doubt. 


The Arsenal Officers Have Had More to Do with 
Mechanics than Soldiers 


But Mr. Brombacher’s criticism of the officers as man- 
agers was based also upon the assumption that their mili- 
tary training unfitted them to deal tactfully and pleasantly 
with mechanics. As to this point he was evidently not 
aware that all of these officers except the very youngest 
have had vastly more to do with mechanics than with 
soldiers, that by far the larger part of their service has 
been in and about shops where their functions in all that 
touches the workmen have been purely those of indus- 
trial managers. 

When the young officers enter the Ordnance Depart- 
ment their first two years-are now spent in learning the 
practical details of their new work. In this period they 
serve virtually as apprentices of the various trades, learn 
how to run the different machines and perform each class 
of work, and are particularly and carefully impressed with 
the idea that the organization of an industrial plant is 
essentially different from that which necessarily obtains 
in an army and that in the direction of the work and in 
deciding questions that arise the compliance of the work- 
men must be secured by courteous, fair and considerate 
methods, with full explanation of reasons when that is 
necessary to prevent misunderstanding. These facts de- 
stroy the assumption that officers having such experience 
must as a class have less of tact and kindliness than men 
acting in the same capacity in civil life. 

Judging from Mr. Brombacher’s own remarks when 
testifying before the committee at its New York session, 
civilian managers are not always notable for either of 
these qualities. As far as these particular officers are con- 
cerned there is nothing in the record to justify any gen- 
eral charge of unkindly or arbitrary dealing with the 
employees. Several times in the Boston hearings the 
question of the treatment accorded employees by the man- 
agement was brought up and I fail to find any instance 
where a witness alleged receiving unjust or discourteous 
treatment. 


Civilian Management of Arsenals Has Been Tried 


At several points Mr. Brombacher intimates his opinion 
that a civilian rather than a military control of the arsenals 
would be a marked improvement. Possibly it is unknown 
to him that the experiment has already been tried with 
results that) were far from satisfactory. In the earlier 
existence of the two national armories, those at Spring- 
field, Mass., and at Harper’s Ferry, Va., those establish- 
ments were at various times under civilian management. 
Finally, in April of 1841, the civil superintendents at both 
these places were removed by direction of the President 
and officers of the Ordnance Department detailed in their 
places. In the following August a board of three citizens 
was appointed to investigate the conditions and manage 
ment of the Springfield Armory and report their findings 
and recommendations. Their report is published in Docu- 
ment No. 207 of the House of Representatives of the 
Twenty-seventh Congresg, second session. It revealed a 
looseness and extravagance of management under the 
civilian head that called for drastic reforms. Their first 
recommendation was couched in the most emphatic terms, 
as follows: 


*. 
They deem it of primary importance to have the armory under 
the direction of the Ordnance Department. Such an arrangement 
will insure a permanent and capable superintendent, _ over whom 
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nt can exercise a military control, and who will be 
: the penalty of his commission and his reputation as 
the faithful observance of all the regulations established 
tment. It will also place the establishment beyond \the 
cal and political influences; give permanence and uni- 
| its operations and insure a just and impartial ad- 


frst importance that the superintendent should be 
science, well acquainted with the best models of the 
sed in the construction and operation of machinery, 
habits of punctuality and order, and accustomed to 
lirect the labor of others. These qualifications, the 
e, are more likely to be found in an ordnance officer, 

ed sufficient rank in his corps to be intrusted with 
t duties, than among the various applicants from civil 


\Whether the force of these reasons has lost anything 

the vears since that repert was written I will leave to 
e judgment of your readers. It may at least fairly be 
nestioned whether a civilian management of the Water- 
‘own Arsenal would have either undertaken or pro- 
seeded with the attempt to secure more efficient results 
there in the face of the opposition, both industrial and 
political, which has greeted the efforts of the Ordnance 
Department in this instance. 


Mr. Brombacher’s Hostility to Scientific Management 


Mr. Brombacher’s articles, whenever he alludes to scien- 

management, reflect a thinly veiled hostility to that 
phrase and a disposition to sarcastic comment upon the 
ability and intelligence of the efficiency engineers who 
have been most largely engaged in installing it. When 
t is remembered that Mr. Brombacher is. himself an effi- 
‘ency engineer, with his own brand of management, it is 
not to be wondered at that he is led, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, to voice the effect of the competition in this 
field. 

In his exaltation of practical knowledge at the ex- 
pense of technical skill and training, as evidenced particu- 
larly in his New York testimony, he strikes a very seduc- 
tive note and one that is shrewdly calculated to attract a 
considerable following in the industrial world. The man 
who lacks a technical education likes to be told that the 
knowledge that he does possess is really the most valuable 
and forms, when supplemented by his native common 
a better equipment for his work than mere educa- 
tion can give. He is naturally inclined to perceive great 
acuteness and ability in the man who tells him such agree- 
able things. 

If this flank attack should prove successful in clearing 

competitive field of the more prominent and success- 

efficiency engineers, not to mention the technical men 

w in charge of the arsenals and other industrial enter- 
rises, a larger opportunity would be created for the em- 
loyment of those practical men whose abilities have not 
perhaps heretofore received proper recognition in the way 
| actual engagements, In this redistribution Mr. Brom- 
vacher would not, of course, suffer from his prominence 
as the leader and proponent of the new dispensation. 


Why the Taylor System Was Selected 


iold no brief for Mr. Taylor nor any other advo- 
ate of scientific management. 
themselves, their systems and their writings. I am, how- 
“ver, concerned with the Taylor system in its application at 
‘he arsenals. It was selected after study and investigation 
Deng the one that in both theory and actual results 
‘d Most to support it. Aside from the principles upon 
1 this system is based, it has at least one merit, 
‘sessed by few if any others, that commends it to my 
it is a system completely worked out, in which 
‘tail necessary has been carefully and painstakingly 
‘tigated and developed, so that in installing it one is 
‘ a loss as to how to do this or that. 

» casy to enunciate general principles, but quite an- 
‘hing to work out and fit together all the details, big 
‘lc, which must be determined before the machine 
¢ 1s a practical working thing. That Mr. Taylor 
o-laborers have done. Under his system nothing 
‘cd as a fact until patient and accurate investiga- 
experiment have proved it to be such. Mr. Brom- 
cems to think that such investigation is a useless 
‘ent, is the mark of the faddist and theorist and 
problems of mechanical work can readily be 

\ practical experience and common sense. 


sense 
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I would as urthesitatingly accept the result of a practical 
demonstration as against a theory as Mr. Brombacher him- 
self, but I should first wish to be sure that the practical 
demonstration was correctly made. And it is precisely to 
that point that scientific management is directed. It pro- 
poses to eliminate as far as possible all guesswork, all 
precedents which have no better foundation than custom, 
limited personal experience and all methods that do not 
stand the acid test of thorough experiment. Too many 
methods, processes and beliefs have been accepted and 
foliowed because no one has taken the trouble to investi- 
gate them carefully and determine whether they really are 
the best. If there is one way to accomplish a purpose 
better than all others, and when I say better I mean better 
for all concerned, surely there is no sane objection to 
ascertaining that way and securing all the advautages of 
its use. 


The Results of the Experiment at Watertown 


The installation of scientific management at the Water- 
town Arsenal was avowedly an experiment. Each feature 
as put in was placed on trial, to remain or be cast out as 
the trial showed it to be good or bad. So far as the experi- 
ment has gone there, the actual results show a smoother 
flow of work through the shops, a large net saving to the 
Government in the cost of work done there and materially 
larger earnings for those men who have gone upon the 
premium basis. These conditions do not reveal any cause 
for alarm or opposition on the part of any one imme- 
diately concerned. 

The Chief of Ordnance, General Crozier, has declared, 
both to the committee and publicly, that he considers a 
satisfied body of employees absolutely necessary for effi- 
cient production and that it is not his purpose to continue 
in effect any system, or any feature of a system, which 
trial shows to result in the permanent dissatisfaction of 
any considerable portion of the employees working under 
it. It would seem as though this declaration, supported 
by numerous other statements evidencing the purpose to 
give the employees a square deal both now and in the 
future, removes all reasonable ground for opposition until 
at least the stage of experimentation is past. 

Mr. Brombacher concludes his articles on the Water- 
town hearing .with the statement that it is not clear how 
the report of the committee can well avoid charging the 
arsenal officials with injudicious methods of application as 
regards the system and somewhat arbitrary treatment of 
the employees, with a very possible recommendation that 
civilians be placed in charge of manufacturing arsenals. 
The propriety of publicly forecasting the action of the 
committee on the ground that a résumé of the case permits 
of only one conclusion may very well be questioned. The 
publicity of such a prophecy, in the event that the report 
when rendered disappoints the general expectation thus 
aroused, would tend to place the committee on the defen- 
sive and create in the minds of those who had accepted 
Mr. Brombacher’s conclusions a doubt as to the justness 
of the findings which would be exceedingly unfair to the 
members. The committee has devoted so much time and 
labor to the matter and evinced in so many ways its desire 
to ascertain the exact facts and all the facts that it is 
entitled to an unprejudiced consideration of its final report. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company Furnace Contracts 


Contracts for the equipment for the two new blast fur- 
naces to be built by ‘the Pittsburgh Steel Company at 
Monessen, Pa., are being placed by the Garrett-Cromwell 
Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio. A contract for 
four blowing engines of the cross-compound steeple type 
has been placed with the Southwark Foundry & Machine 
Company, Philadelphia. The Allis-Chalmers Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has been given the contract for four 
15,000,000-gal. pumping engines. Work on the new stacks 
will be started as soon as the weather permiits. 


The foundry of J. J. Harpel, matufacturer of stoves 
and light iron castings, Macungie, Pa. was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire February 2. All patterns, flasks and 
eral equipment were destroyed, the total loss being $10,000. 
The plant had just been rebuilt, having been badly damaged 
by fire a year ago. Mr. Harpel has not decided whether he 
will again rebuild. 
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Labor Chaos Created by Legislation 


Labor conditions in Massachusetts, especia/! 


: 1 their 
relation to recently enacted and proposed law~ re of 
unusual interest at this time. The 54-hour |. fo; 
women and children has been discussed in d¢iaj|, 4 


movement is in progress in the Legislature to | tablish 
a commission to investigate the question of a minimum 
wage for women and children, on the theory that the 
State has the power to determine the lowest wage 
which an employer can legally pay. Many good 
lawyers believe, however, that an act creating such a 
limitation would be unconstitutional. The government 
has the undisputed power to enact laws which have to 
do with the health of women and children, but the 
contention is made that this power does not include the 
matter of wages. If some women and children are 
underpaid, so are some men. It would be difficult to 
rid such a law of the charge of class legislation. 
What some workmen affected think of the national 
eight-hour law is shown at the works of the Fore River 
Shipbuilding Company, Quincy, Mass. Some 300 
draftsmen went on what was practically a strike 
because, being compelled to work under this rule, they 
were deprived of their Saturday half holiday. The 
contract for the new battleship to be built at this yard 
for the United States Government provides that no 
person may be employed more than eight hours in a 
day, and therefore that length of workday must pre- 
vail six days a week. The men cannot work five days 
of nine hours each and three hours on Saturday morn- 
ing, and much dissatisfaction has been expressed by 
the very persons whom the law is presumed to benefit. 
A great deal of discussion has arisen from the cut- 
ting down of legal working days in industrial plants, 
for it strikes many individual works. The length of a 
working day would have been reduced as a matter of 
evolution had there never been any legislation. One 
employer after another would have taken a step for- 
ward in this direction, and others would have fol- 
lowed. In fact, employers have from time to time 


‘gone ahead of legislative action and reduced working 


hours without decreasing the weekly earnings of their 
people. Occasionally some manufacturer takes very 
radical action in reducing working time, in the belief 
that he is establishing a schedule which will work out 
to the benefit both of himself and his employees. Such 
a plan has just become operative in the shops of the S. 
A. Woods Machine Company, Boston, manufacturer 
of wood-planing machinery. On January 19 Frank F. 
Woods, president of the company and owner of the 
business, posted the following notice in his works: 


Believing that the shortening of the working hours 
wilf not necessarily lessen the amount of production, and 
recognizing the Saturday afternoon half holiday, the man- 
agement announces that beginning with this week, January 
15-20, the works will hereafter be operated fifty houts 
weekly. This plan will be made a success, we anticipate, 
through the same attention now existent and the sincere 
co-operation of each and every one. It is understood that 
the former day rate of pay will in no instance be lessened 
and that for fifty hours’ work fifty-four hours’ pay will 
be made. This necessarily increases the rate per hour, 
but nets for the week the same as formerly. 


This action may be pronounced extreme, but it was 
taken after many months of consideration, .and in the 
belief that the additional cost would be more than 
made up in increased efficiency. The men in these 
shops, 300 in number, are given an increase in hourly 
wage to compensate for the decrease in working hours, 
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heir weekly pay envelopes contain as much 
if the change had not been made. 
case is particularly interesting as the antithesis 
jtuation at Lawrence. In that instance the 
ers were forced by the State to reduce their 
" hours, and the operatives attempted to force 
ther make a compensating increase in the hourly 
wag \dvances in wages should always be governed 
by ‘nomic. considerations. Decreases in working 
hours should result from the same sound influences, 


Railroad Responsibility for Rail Conditions 


lhe last step in the steel rail controversy—bringing 
together in conference the presidents of the leading 
railroads of the country and the presidents of the 
companies manufacturing rails—should yield larger 
results than any other action taken in all the years it 
has waged. The issues at stake have grown in grav- 
ity and both sides are seeing, as they have not hither- 
to, that the interests of a third party, the traveling 
public, have come to exceed those of either railroads 
or rail makers. It has been a popular thing to make 
an outery about defective steel mill practice. Some of 
the railroads’ representatives have turned this fact to 
account in the scores of sensational articles that have 
been written first and last since the steel industry 
passed so largely into the hands of great corporations. 
The other side of the story—the responsibility of the 
railroads for the character of the steel entering into 
rails in recent years—came squarely under the public 
eye in the testimony given by President Farrell at 
Washington in the investigation of the Steel Corpora- 
tion. That utterance drew the lines in the contest more 
sharply than ever. It brought out plainly that while 
there are almost as many rail specifications as there 
are large railroad systems in the.country—a diversity 
ior which the railroads and not the steel companies are 
responsible—there has been agreement in one tendency, 
namely, the attempt to secure longer rail wear by 
pushing the carbon content beyond the point of safety. 
\Vhat a given section of steel of a given chemical 
mposition will safely stand is known alike to rail- 
‘oad and steel works engineers. There is no mystery 
about it. Nor is it any secret that steel cast into ingots 
has in that initial form certain weaknesses which in- 
here in the very process of changing molten steel into 
a solid mass. Some of these can be partly corrected, 
or made wholly ineapable of doing harm, by what is 
(one after the making of the ingot. A large discard 
would reduce the number of rail breakages, but the 
amount of discard has come down to a question of 
dollars and cents, as has happened also with the wheel 
question, and the railroads, while protesting that they 
want to put safety above every other consideration, 
have shown themselves very insistent bargainers. 
_ that more will come of the present conference 
ctort than of those that have preceded, appears from 
way in which at length the responsibility for rail 
service is being brought home to the railroads. In his 
port on the Manchester, N. Y., wreck, James E. 
vard, whose rail investigations under government 
pices have been so important, emphasized the fact 
current railroad practice in the use of hard 
«rails and high wheel pressures has nearly or quite 
-d the limit of endurance of the metal.” The 
“nas about been reached, it would seem, at which 
‘roads, which have long prescribed for the rail 
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makers, will in turn find another authority prescribing 
for them. The statements of President Farrell and 
Mr. Howard have raised an issue of grave public con- 
cern which the State and National commissions can- 
not well ignore. . 


Tariff Maxims and Tariff Facts 


It is very evident from the sort of questions asked 
at the tariff hearings in Washington that in the equip- 
ment of a latter-day statesman a knowledge of tariff 
theory and practice does not bulk large. The idea 
seems to prevail among the successors of the tariff 
giants of two or three decades ago that there is a 
fixed cost for steel products abroad and a fixed cost 
at home, and that the tariff is designed to cover the 
difference. The new tariff statesmanship at Wash- 
ington also conceives of the tariff as something added 
to the foreign price to make the domestic price. Hence 
the common reasoning which crops out of the Senate 
Finance Committee hearings, that if the tariff is re- 
duced the domestic price will thereafter be lower by 
the amount of the reduction. 

For example, the machine tool manufacturers were 
asked last week if their industry would not be helped 
by the lowering of the duty on pig iron. It was to 
be expected that Congressmen would need to be told 
of the very small figure cut by the pig iron cost enter- 
ing into a machine tool, in comparison with the high 
total cost of the labor entering into its production, but 
we are hardly prepared for the seeming belief that ma- 
chinery and pig iron prices bear a fixed relation to 
each other and to the tariff on pig iron. The present 
duty on pig iron is $2.50 a ton. The Underwood pro- 
posal of,8 per cent. ad valorem would yield a duty of 
about $1 a ton on the present price of English foundry 
iron. On the pig iron for a machine weighing, say, 
1oco pounds, the reduced duty of $1.50 on pig iron 
would represent a reduction of 70 cents—a somewhat 
microscopic item on a machine costing, say, $200 to 
$300. 

It might bother one not a tariff theorist to figure 
the relation between the pig iron duty and pig iron 
prices when the pig iron market in this country in re- 
cent years has shown a fluctuation of $10 a ton in a 
single year. The “advantage” to the pig iron con- 
sumer of a $1.50 reduction in duty thus has very. much 
of a sliding scale quality. In addition to enlarging 
somewhat the sphere of foreign irons on both coasts, 
and occasionally checking advances in domestic pig 


iron in highly prosperous times, an important effect 


of the ad valorem duty proposed would be to raise 
the duty on ferromanganese and add by so much to 
the cost of American steel. 

Surprising also are some of the notions lodged in 
Congressional minds as to the fixedness of domestic 
costs. One witness before the Senate Committee told 
of a steel billet price of $29. a ton, at a time some 
years ago when billets were being imported from 
Germany. Being asked whether the home manufac- 
turer at that time had a profit of $10 a ton on billets 
he replied that this was certainly the case, since billets 
had been sold in this country some years before at 
$14 a ton. The reply was taken as conclusive of the 
enormous profit in steel making, though not a word 
was said as to the cost of labor, ore, coke and all else 
that entered into the production of a ton of steel in 
the depressed years when billets sold at Pittsburgh at 
two-thirds of a cent a pound. rae 
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Fairly descriptive of the present day type of tariff 
statesmanship is the mot of a former President on the 
propensity that showed itself strong even ther to study 
maxims rather than markets. 


Frederick T. Gates has written a 32-page pamphlet 
entitled “The Truth About Mr. Rockefeller and the Mer- 
ritts.” It is about as complete an answer as could be 
asked to the testimony concerning the Merritt-Rockefeller 
controversy brought out in the Stanley Committee hear- 
ings. The appearance of the Merritts before the Stanley 
Committee has already been characterized in these columns. 
It well illustrated how politics has been played in the 
work of that committee in the effort to create prejudice 
against large corporations and men of large means. The 
reading of the Gates pamphlet shows that its writer has no 
mean literary style, added to conspicuous ability to mar- 
shal facts in the most effective way. 


Percival Roberts on Steel Works Labor Conditions 


Percival Roberts, Jr., a director of the United States 
Steel Corporation, formerly at the head of the Pencoyd 
Iron Works of A. & P. Roberts & Co., Philadelphia, de- 
fended the labor record of the Steel Corporation before 
the Stanley Committee at Washington February 14. He 
said that his experience had been that it is very easy to 
induce men to take 12-hour jobs, but difficult to get the 
12-hour men to go back to 10-hour jobs. He had seen 
blast furnace men who would rather be laid off than re- 
turn to the 10-hour workdays. 

To Chairman Stanley’s inquiry, “Did you ever con- 
sider the relations of the 12-hour employee to his family 
and to. society?” Mr. Roberts replied that that was an 
academic question. His attention being called to Commis- 
sioner of Labor Neill’s report, the witness said that the 
story would have been quite different if Commissioner 
Neill had confined, his conclusions to the Steel Corporation 
plants. 

“T have no apology to make for the United States Steel 
Corporation regarding its relations with its employees,” 
he said. “I declare that the corporation has done more 
to better the condition of steel workers than the combined 
efforts of the employees themselves in the entire nime- 
teenth century. I also declare the corporation has done 
more than any of its competitors to ameliorate the condi- 
tions of the employee.” 

Advocating the placing of labor unions under Gov- 
ernment control, Mr. Roberts said: 

“I see no reason why men should not combine to dis- 
pose of their labor just as men combine to use capital, 
provided that’ both are under Government control, and 
that full liability is imposed on labor organizations for 
all their undertakings, and that neither side has any mo- 
nopolistic tendencies. The difficulty with labor organiza- 
tions is that their first requirement is monopolistic. They 
demand the closed shop, which is a monopoly, and there 
is no law im this country to prevent the closed shop. Nei- 
ther is there any law imposing liability upon labor unions 
regarding contracts. The average labor union is in no 
sense an American institution. The idea is imported and 
has no place in the institutions of this country.” 

Mr. Roberts made an exception of railroad labor organ- 
izations which, he said, were entirely different from the 
manufacturing organizations. 

Mr. Roberts and Attorney D. A. Reed, representing the 
Steel Corporation, urged the members of the committee to 
Visit steel plants and see the actual labor conditions, say- 
ing that more could be learned in two days in this way 
than from two weeks of testimony. Chairman Stanley ap- 
proved the idea, but suggested that the members pay their 
own expenses, as he did not want to ask the House for 
more than the $34,000 already spent on the investigation. 


The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Club of Elwood, 
Ind., will celebrate this year the twentieth anniversary of 
the establishing in that city of the plant of the American 
Tin Plate Company. William McKinley, then Governor 
of Ohio, made the principal address at the opening, Sep- 
tember 13, 1802. 
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Pittsburgh and Vicinity Business \otes 
_ The report that the Follansbee Brothers —ompany 

Pittsburgh, operating an open-hearth steel work. «4d sheet 
and tin plate mills at Follansbee, W. Va., will | juble the 
size of its plant is absolutely untrue. The con pany has 
a two-high bar mill, and will add a reversing cngine 80 
that the mill can be reversed instead of operatin; only one 
way, as at present. The contract for the engin. wil] be 


placed within the next week or two. 

Niles furnace of the Carnegie Steel Company at Niles 
Ohio, is now being made ready for blast. It has been 
idle for three years or more. This will make a total of 
52 of the 59 blast furnaces of the Carnegie Steel Company 
in operation. . 

Plans for a sewerage disposal plant for Connellsville 
Pa., have been completed by Chester & Fleming, consult. 
ing engineers, Pittsburgh, Pa., and will be presented to the 
State Department of Health of Pennsylvania for approval, 
The plant will consist of a pumping station equipped with 
electrically driven centrifugal pumps, Imhoff tanks, sprin- 
kling filters and secondary settling basins and will treat 
all of the sewage of the borough of Connellsville. 

No. 9 pipe mill at the plant of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, started up re- 
cently after being idle about four months. It makes 10 
to 20-in. pipe and is working on a large order for 17-in, 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, East 
Pittsburgh, has received an order from the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., for seven 
rotary converters and twenty-one rotary transformers, in 
all about 10,000 hp. capacity; from the New York Edison 
Company two 4,000 hp. converters and five 4,000 hp. rotary 
converters, and from the Long Island Railroad four rotary 
converters of different types, of 2,000 hp. each. These 
orders are among the largest placed this year in electric 
equipment. 


The Manganese Steel Rail Company has about com- 
pleted the building of its new plant at Braeburn, Pa. 
Nearly all the equipment has been installed, and the com- 
pany expects to commence operations about March 1 in 
the manufacture of chain and small special forgings. 

The Pittsburgh office of the Snow Steam Pump Com- 
pany, Oliver Building, has received an order for installing 
a crank and fly wheel hydraulic pressure pump to operate 
against 1,400 lb. pressure in the works of the American 
Bridge Company at Ambridge, Pa. 

The Frick & Lindsay Company, dealer in mine and 
mill supplies of all kinds, will erect a six story warehouse 
on the north side, Pittsburgh, to be of steel construction. 
The contract for the structural steel, about 700 tons, has 
been placed with the McClintic-Marshall Construction 
Company. 

The Concrete Steel Company, of New York City, has 
leased the building formerly occupied by the Reliance Edge 
Tool Company at Youngstown, Ohio, and will remodel it. 
It manufactures reinforcing steel and similar products. 


W. Ely Ainge, expert accountant and auditor, is install- 
ing an accounting system for the Brier Hill Steel Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio. He installed the accounting sys- 
tem at the Ohio Works and for a number of other local 
companies and corporations. 

The United Engineering & Foundry Company, Farm- 
ers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, is building for the Al- 
goma Steel Company, Sault Ste Marie, Ontario, Canada, 4 
32-in, blooming mill with auxiliary tables and transfers and 
a 8 x 8-in. hot bloom shear. 


The Follansbee Brothers Company, Pittsburgh, operat- 
ing open-hearth steel works and sheet and tin mills at 
Follansbee, W. Va., has decided to build another 30-to" 
open-hearth furnace, which will be installed as a spare 
furnace. The plant has two 30-ton furnaces, which have 
been in operation for about four years, and one or both 
will probably be shut down in the near future to be re 
built. Ain addition of about 150 x 250 ft. will be built te 
the open-hearth building to accommodate the new furnace. 
An automatic conveyor will also be installed to carry billets 
from the hammers to the sheet bar mill. No other 
provements are contemplated at present. 

Moorhead, Brother & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, manufac 
turers of plates and iron and steel skelp, have recently 
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extensive improvements to the t00-in. plate 

ich its capacity has been considerably increased. 
“illiam B. Pollock Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 

-d a contraet from the Shenango Furnace Com- 
rpsville, Pa., for furnishing a new hearth -jacket, 
a santel and shell for the No. 3 furnace. The top, 
- new a few years ago, is to be dismantled and 
el fter the new shell has been erected. 
‘ennsylvania Machinery & Equipment Company, 
O] ilding, Pittsburgh, has been appointed Eastern 
George J. Stocker of St. Louis, manufacturer of 
‘nduced and natural draft towers. 

Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Company, operating 
nd tin plate mills at Weirton and Clarksburg, W. 
Va. and Steubenville, Ohio, has sold $1,000,000 first mort- 
vage, sinking fund 5 per cent. bonds to the Bank of Pitts- 
bureh. The bank has disposed of one-half of the issue, 
fering the remainder at 97% and interest. The 
bonds are redeemable at 102% and interest on and after 
February 1, 1917. Sinking fund requirements provide for 
$100,000 per annum. The proceeds are to be used in car- 
ing for improvements and extensions and to complete the 
purchase of the Pope Tin Plate Company and its properties 
at Steubenville, Ohio. 

The motive power department of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has given its Juniata shops at Altoona, Pa., an 
order for the construction of 42 locomotives, comprising 
i8 large freight engines and 24 shifters. 

lhe Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh, has purchased 
a large Thomas automatic spacing table with multiple 
punch from the Standard Bridge Tool Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The table will automatically handle four 
& x 8-in. angles, 90 ft. long, at one pass, or two narrow 
plates up to 35 in. wide, or one wide plate. The trailer 
is designed with low rails, permitting the operators easy 
access across for placing the material on the rollers. The 
punch will be equipped with all the appliances for gauging 
angles in punching, levers for operating the gags, etc. 
The gags are of special design to permit quick adjustment. 

The Neville Iron Company, Pittsburgh, has made ap- 
plication for a charter of incorporation, to deal in iron and 
steel scrap and other materials. The incorporators are R. 
H. Aaron, James M. Clark and Clarence McKenney, all of 
Pittsburgh. 

The Riverside Bridge Company, Martins Ferry, Ohio, 
is turning out fabricated steel for the new auditorium 
building, the new German Bank building and extensions 
National Bank Building, all of Wheel- 


and 1s 


the Exchange 
ing, W. Va. 

\ meeting of the stockholders of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Foundry will be held in the general offices of the com- 
pany, House Building, Pittsburgh, April 9, to vote on a 
proposition to increase the capital stock from $400,000 to 


$1,000,000 and to change the corporate title from Pittsburgh 
Steel Foundry to Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Company. 
President Stewart Johnson states that much of the addi- 


tional 


capital will be used in making large extensions to 
le plant at Glassport, Pa., probably increasing the capacity 
bout 50 per cent. It makes a general line of steel cast- 
ings and is running practically full. 
_ The Wheeling Mold & Foundry Company, Wheeling, 
‘\. Va., has re-elected directors as follows: C. E. Blue, 
. Blue, C. H. Copp, F. DuP. Thompson, Henry M. 
Russell, Jr., George A, Laughlin and B. W. Peterson. 
lhe directors organized by re-elected the following offi- 
vers: C. E. Blue, president; L. V. Blue vice-president; 
i. S. Bradley, seeretary; F. DuP. Thompson, chief engi- 
neer; Hullihen Quarrier, treasurer. 
. \mong contraets recently secured by the Riter-Conley 
‘1g. Company, Pittsburgh, are the following: A 750,000- 
cu gas holder, ‘for J. D. Shattuck, East Braintree, 
vass., consisting of a steel tank 122 ft. diameter and 25 ft. 
£eP, ‘hree-lift holder and guide frame of 15 columns, 76 
: ign ; a 3,000,000-cu. ft. gas holder for the Philadelphia- 
irhan Gas & Electric Company, Chester, Pa., consist- 
ing of a steel tank 184 ft. diameter and 33 ft. deep, four- 
‘tt holder and guide frame of 24 columns, 132 ft. high; 
" tons of structural steel work for the Aluminum Com- 
\merica’s plant additions at New Kensington, 
‘000 tons for the new plant to be erected by the 
1 Kodak Company at Rochester, N. Y.; three 
a 2 it. Steinbart gas washing towers for the Bethlehem 
“mpany’s blast furnace G at South Bethlehem, Pa. 
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At a meeting of stockholders of the Pennsylvania En- 
gineering Works, New Castle, Pa., the old board of direc- 
tors and officers: were fe-elected. Edward King is presi- 
dent and treasurer; E. W. Beadle, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager; and Charles L. Baldwin, secretary. The 
company has considerable work in its shops, the largest 
contract under way at present being the building of two 
blast furnaces for the Bethlehem Steel Company, South 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

The Bessemer Gas Engine Company, Grove City, Pa., 
recently put on the market a new type of oil engine for 
which it is being favored with large orders from Cali- 
fornia and the Southwest for irrigation purposes. 

The Star Furnace Company, Jackson, Ohio, will com- 
pletely rebuild its blast furnace and will soon place con- 
tracts for stock bins, boilers, cast house, pumping ma- 
chinery, steam piping, etc. 

The Youngstown Bronze & Iron Foundry Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, has re-elected its old officers as fol- 
lows: Grant S. Jones, president; John W. Wright, vice- 
president; Fred C. Noll, secretary and treasurer, and J. 
Watson Long, manager. The company — a fair 
amount of business on its books. 

The sixth annual convention of the United Sons of 
Vulcan will be held in Youngstown, Ohio, in May. This 
organization is composed of puddlers who withdrew from 
the Amalgamated Association some years ago. 

The War Department has recently placed with Tate, 
Jones & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, several orders for oil burners 
and oil burning furnaces for heat treating and forging use 
in the smith shop of the Watertown Arsenal. 


Personal 


William E. Hartman, gas engineer of H. Koppers, 
builder of by-product coke ovens, Joliet, Ill., has returned 
from Europe. His stay of some two months was for the 
purpose of making a study of the latest improvements in 
by-product systems, in the course of which he visited the 
different Koppers coking plants in Germany, France, Aus- 
tria and England. 

Charles F. Rand, president of the Spanish-American 
Iron Company, is in Cuba. 

C. P. Perin, New York, who has been in England 
for a few weeks will return in March. 

William McConway, president of the MeConway-Tor- 
ley Company, Pittsburgh, manufacturer of railroad equip- 
ment, was given a dinner at the University Club in that 
city February 14, by about 200 of his friends, the occasion 
being the seventieth anniversary of his birth, He was 
presented with a loving cup and plate suitably inscribed. 

John H. Lloyd, formerly superintendent of the forging 
department of the Columbian Hardware Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has become connected with the Studebaker 
Corporation, South Bend, Ind., as superintendent of its 
wagon forging department. 

H.C. Johnson, foreign representative of the Gisholt 
Machine Company, Madison, Wis., will return to Europe 
February -24 after a short stay in this country. 

W. E. Corey has been elected a director of the Inter- 
national Smelting & Refining Company, succeeding Adolph 
Lewisohn. 

W. S. Chase, general sales manager of the National- 
Acme Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, will sail from New 
York February 24 for a several weeks’ business trip 
through Europe. 

Coleman B. Ross, formerly with the Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Company, is now connected with the Pittsburgh office 
of the Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, manufac- 
turer of Thor pneumatic tools. 


The Snow Steam Pamp Company,’ Buffalo, Y., has 
been awarded the contract by the city of Flint, Mich, for 
a 12,000,000-gal. horizontal cross compound pump, con- 
densing opposed type, for waterworks service. 


~ 


The blast furnace of the Sins Steel Company, at 
Niles, Ohio, shortly to be blown in, will be in charge of 
Superintendent M. J. Scammell, who has been assistant 
to Superintendent Barrett at the Ohio works of the 
company. 
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Fairly descriptive of the present day type of tariff 
statesmanship is the mct of a former President on the 
propensity that showed itself strong even thert to study 
maxims rather than markets. 


Frederick T. Gates has written a 32-page pamphlet 
entitled “The Truth About Mr. Rockefeller and the Mer- 
ritts.” It is about as complete an answer as could be 
asked to the testimony concerning the Merritt-Rockefeller 
controversy brought out in the Stanley Committee hear- 
ings. The appearance of the Merritts before the Stanley 
Committee ‘has already been characterized in these columns. 
It well illustrated how politics has been played in the 
work of that committee in the effort to create prejudice 
against large corporations and men of large means. The 
reading of the Gates pamphlet shows that its writer has no 
mean literary style, added to conspicuous ability to mar- 
shal facts in the most effective way. 


Percival Roberts on Steel Works Labor Conditions 


Percival Roberts, Jr., a director of the United States 
Steel Corporation, formerly at the head of the Pencoyd 
Iron Works of A. & P. Roberts & Co., Philadelphia, de- 
fended the labor record of the Steel Corporation before 
the Stanley Committee at Washington February 14. He 
said that his experience had been that it is very easy to 
induce men to take 12-hour jobs, but difficult to get the 
12-hour men to go back to 10-hour jobs. He had seen 
blast furnace men who would ‘rather be laid off than re- 
turn to the 10-hour workdays. 

To Chairman Stanley’s inquiry, “Did you ever con- 
sider the relations of the 12-hour employee to his. family 
and ta society?” Mr. Roberts replied that that was an 
academic question. His attention being called to Commis- 
sioner of Labor Neill’s report, the witness said that the 
story would have been quite different if Commissioner 
Neill had confined his conclusions to the Steel Corporation 
plants. : 

“IT have no apology to make for the United States Steel 
Corporation regarding its relations with its employees,” 
he said. “I declare that the corporation has done more 
to better the condition of steel workers than the combined 
efforts of the employees themselves in the entire nine- 
teenth century. I also declare the corporation has done 
more than any of its competitors to ameliorate the condi- 
tions of the employee.” 

Advocating the placing of labor unions under Gov- 
ernment control, Mr. Roberts said: 

“I see no reason why men should not combine to dis- 
pose of their labor just as men combine to use capital, 
provided that both are under Government control, and 
that full liability is imposed on labor organizations for 
all their undertakings, and that neither side has any mo- 
nopolistic tendencies. The difficulty with labor organiza- 
tions is that their first requirement is monopolistic. They 
demand the closed shop, which is a monopoly, and there 
is no law im this country to prevent the closed shop. Nei- 
ther is there any law imposing liability upon labor unions 
regarding contracts. The average labor union is in no 
sense an American institution. The idea is imported and 
has no place in the institutions of this country.” 

Mr. Roberts made an exception of railroad labor organ- 
izations which, he said, were entirely different from the 
manufacturing organizations. 

Mr. Roberts and Attorney D. A. Reed, representing the 
Steel Corporation, urged the members of the committee to 
visit steel plants and see the actual labor conditions, say- 
ing that more could be learned in two days in this way 
than from two weeks of testimony. Chairman Stanley ap- 
proved the idea, but suggested that the members pay their 
own expenses, as he did not want to ask the House for 
more than the $34,000 already spent on the investigation. 


The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Club of Elwood, 
Ind., will celebrate this year the twentieth anniversary of 
the establishing in that city of the plant of the American 
Tin Plate Company. William McKinley, then Governor 
of Ohio, made the principal address at the opening, Sep- 


tember 13, 1892. 
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Pittsburgh and Vicinity Business \ ote, 


The report that the Follamsbee Brothers. mpany 
Pittsburgh, operating an open-hearth steel work: | \4 sheet 
and tin plate mills at Follansbee, W. Va., will « uble the 
size of its plant is absolutely untrue. The con 
a two-high bar mill, and will add a reversing ngine, $0 
that the mill can be reversed instead of operatin; only ‘aie 
way, as at present. The contract for the engin: will pe 
placed within the next week or two. 


any has 


Niles furnace of the Carnegie Steel Company t Niles 
Ohio, is now being made ready for blast. It has been 
idle for three years or more. This will make a total of 
52 of the 59 blast furnaces of the Carnegie Stee! Company 


in operation. 

Plans for a sewerage disposal plant for Connellsville 
Pa., have been completed by Chester & Fleming, consult. 
ing engineers, Pittsburgh, Pa., and will be presented to the 
State Department of Health of Pennsylvania for approval. 
The plant will consist of a pumping station equipped with 
electrically driven centrifugal pumps, Imhoff tanks, sprin- 
khng filters and secondary settling basins and will treat 
all of the sewage of the borough of Connellsville. 

No. 9 pipe mill at the plant of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, started up re- 
cently after being idle about four months. It makes 10 
to 20-in. pipe and is working on a large order for 17-in 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, East 
Pittsburgh, has received an order from the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., for seven 
rotary converters and twenty-one rotary transformers, in 
all about 10,000 hp. capacity; from the New York Edison 
Company two 4,000 hp. converters and five 4,000 hp. rotary 
converters, and from the Long Island Railroad four rotary 
converters of different types, of 2,000 hp. each. These 
orders are among the largest placed this year in electric 
equipment. 


The Manganese Steel Rail Company has about com- 
pleted the building of its new plant at Braeburn, Pa. 
Nearly all the equipment has been installed, and the com- 
pany expects to commence operations about March 1 in 
the manufacture of chain and small special forgings. 


The Pittsburgh office of the Snow Steam Pump Com- 
pany, Oliver Building, has received an order for installing 
a crank and fly wheel hydraulic pressure pump te operate 
against 1,400 lb. pressure in the works of the American 
Bridge Company at Ambridge, Pa. 


The Frick & Lindsay Company, dealer in mine and 
mill supplies of all kinds, will erect a six story warehouse 
on the north side, Pittsburgh, to be of steel construction. 
The contract for the structural steel, about 700 tons, has 
been placed with the McClintic-Marshall Construction 
Company. 

The Concrete Steel Company, of New York City, has 
leased the building formerly occupied by the Reliance Edge 
Tool Company at Youngstown, Ohio, and will remodel it. 
It manufactures reinforcing steel and similar products. 

W. Ely Ainge, expert accountant and auditor, is install- 
ing an accounting system for the Brier Hill Steel Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio. He installed the accounting sys- 
tem at the Ohio Works and for a number of other local 
companies and corporations. 

The United Engineering & Foundry Company, Farm- 
ers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, is building for the Al- 
goma Steel Company, Sault Ste Marie, Ontario, Canada, 4 
32-in. blooming mill with auxiliary tables and transfers and 
a 8 x 8-in. hot bloom shear. 

The Follansbee Brothers Company, Pittsburgh, operat 
ing open-hearth steel works and sheet and tin mills at 
Follansbee, W. Va., has decided to build another 30-to” 
open-hearth furnace, which will be installed as a spare 
furnace. The plant has two 30-ton furnaces, which have 
been in operation for about four years, and one or both 
will probably be shut down in the near future to be te 
built. Ain addition of about 150 x 250 ft. will be built to 
the open-hearth building to accommodate the new furnace. 
An automatic conveyor will also be installed to carry billets 
from the hammers to the sheet bar mill. No other ™ 
provements are contemplated at present. 

Moorhead, Brother & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, manufac- 
turers of plates and iron and steel skelp, have recently 
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.e extensive improvements to the 100-in. plate 
hich its capacity has been considerably increased. 
Villiam B. Pollock Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
ed a contraet from the Shenango Furnace Com- 
n irpsville, Pa., for furnishing a new hearth -jacket, 
fart nantel and shell for the No. 3 furnace. The top, 
hi . new a few years ago, is to be dismantled and 
rep! ifter the new shell has been erected. 

I Pennsylvania Machinery & Equipment Company, 
Oli iilding, Pittsburgh, has been appointed Eastern 
r George J. Stocker of St. Louis, manufacturer of 


agel 
induced and natural draft towers. 

The Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Company, operating 
sheet and tin plate mills at Weirton and Clarksburg, W. 
Va. and Steubenville, Ohio, has sold $1,000,000 first mort- 


sinking fund 5 per cent. bonds to the Bank of Pitts- 

fhe bank has disposed of one-half of the issue, 
and is offering the remainder at 97%4 and interest. The 
bonds are redeemable at 102% and interest on and after 
February 1, 1917. Sinking fund requirements provide for 
$100,000 per annum. The proceeds are to be used in car- 
ing for improvements and extensions and to complete the 
purchase of the Pope Tin Plate Company and its properties 
at Steubenville, Ohio. 

The motive power department of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has given its Juniata shops at Altoona, Pa., an 
rder for the construction of 42 locomotives, comprising 
i8 large freight engines and 24 shifters. 

The Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh, has purchased 
a large Thomas automatic spacing table with multiple 
punch from the Standard Bridge Tool Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The table will automatically handle four 
§ x 8in. angles, 90 ft. long, at one pass, or two narrow 
plates up to 35 in. wide, or one wide plate. The trailer 
is designed with low rails, permitting the operators easy 
access across for placing the material on the rollers. The 
punch will be equipped with all the appliances for gauging 
angles in punching, levers for operating the gags, etc. 
The gags are of special design to permit quick adjustment. 

The Neville Iron Company, Pittsburgh, has made ap- 
plication for a charter of incorporation, to deal in iron and 
steel scrap and other materials. The incorporators are R. 
H. Aaron, James M. Clark and Clarence McKenney, all of 
Pittsburgh, 

The Riverside Bridge Company, Martins Ferry, Ohio, 
is turning out fabricated steel for the new auditorium 
uuiding, the new German Bank building and extensions 
to the Exchange National Bank Building, all of Wheel- 

W. Va. 

\ meeting of the stockholders of the Pittsburgh Steel 
foundry will be held in the general offices of the com- 
pany, House Building, Pittsburgh, April 9, to vote on a 
Proposition to increase the capital stock from $400,000 to 
»1,000,000 and to change the corporate title from Pittsburgh 


Steel 


eel Foundry to Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Company. 
President Stewart Johnson states that much of the addi- 
tional capital will be used in making large extensions to 
the plant at Glassport, Pa., probably increasing the capacity 
about 50 per cent. It makes a general line of steel cast- 
ings and is running practically full. 

(he Wheeling Mold & Foundry Company, Wheeling, 


gage, 


burgl 


\\. Va, has re-elected directors as follows: C. E. Blue, 
L \. Blue, C. H. Copp, F. DuP. Thompson, Henry M. 
Kussell, Jr., George A. Laughlin and B. W-. Peterson. 


The (irectors organized by re-elected the following offi- 
vers: C. E. Blue, president; L. V. Blue vice-president; 
‘1. 5. Bradley, seeretary; F. DuP. Thompson, chief engi- 
Nullihen Quarrier, treasurer. 
sot \mong contraets recently secured by the Riter-Conley 
‘'e. Company, Pittsburgh, are the following: A 750,000- 
it. gas holder, ‘for J. D. Shattuck, East Braintree, 
consisting of a steel tank 122 ft. diameter and 25 ft. 
ep, t ree-lift holder and guide frame of 15 columns, 76 
Sh. a 3,000,000-cu. ft. gas holder for the Philadelphia- 
urban Gas & Electric Company, Chester, Pa., consist- 
' a steel tank 184 ft. diameter and 33 ft. deep, four- 
der and guide frame of 24 columns, 132 ft. high; 
. ns of structural steel work for the Aluminum Com- 
vany ol America’s plant additions at New Kensington, 
9 tons for the new plant to be erected by the 
“s'nn Kodak Company at Rochester, N. Y.; three 
~ \ “* it. Steinbart gas washing towers for the Bethlehem 
mpany’s blast furnace G at South Bethlehem, Pa. 
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At a meeting of stockholders of the Pennsylvania En- 
gineering Works, New Castle, Pa., the old board of direc- 
tots and. officers: were fe-elected. Edward King is presi- 
dent and treasurer; E. W. Beadle, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager; and Charles L, Baldwin, secretary. The 
company has considerable work in its shops, the largest 
contract under way at present being the building of two 
blast furnaces for the Bethlehem Steel Company, South 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

The Bessemer Gas Engine Company, Grove City, Pa., 
recently put on the market a new type of oil engine for 
which it is being favored with large orders from Cali- 
fornia and the Southwest for irrigation purposes. 

The Star Furnace Company, Jackson, Ohio, will com- 
pletely rebuild its blast furnace and will soon place con- 
tracts for stock bins, boilers, cast house, pumping ma- 
chinery, steam piping, etc. 

The Youngstown Bronze & Iron Foundry Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, nas re-elected its old officers as fol- 
lows: Grant S. Jones, president; John W. Wright, vice- 
president; Fred C. Noll, secretary and treasurer, and J. 
Watson Long, manager. The company reports a fair 
amount of business on its books. 

The sixth annual convention of the United Sons of 
Vulcan will be held in Youngstown, Ohio, in May. This 
organization is composed of puddlers who withdrew from 
the Amalgamated Association some years ago. 

The War Department has recently placed with Tate, 
Jones & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, several orders for oil burners 
and oil burning furnaces for heat treating and forging use 
in the smith shop of the Watertown Arsenal. 


Personal 


Witliiam E. Hartman, gas engineer of H. Koppers, 
builder of by-product coke ovens, Joliet, Ill., has returned 
from Europe. His stay of some two months was for the 
purpose of making a study of the latest improvements in 
by-product systems, in the course of which he visited the 
different Koppers coking plants in Germany, France, Aus- 
tria and England. 

Charles F. Rand, president of the Spanish-American 
Iron Company, is in Cuba. 

C. P. Perin, New -York, who has been in England 
for a few weeks will return in March. 

William McConway, president of the McConway-Tor- 
ley Company, Pittsburgh, manufacturer of railroad equip- 
ment, was given a dinner at the University Club in that 
city February 14, by about 200 of his friends, the occasion 
being the seventieth anniversary of his birth, He was 
presented with a loving cup and plate suitably inscribed. 

John H. Lloyd, formerly superintendent of the forging 
department of the Columbian Hardware Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has become connected with the Studebaker 
Corporation, South Bend, Ind., as superintendent of its 
wagon forging department. 

H. C. Johnson, foreign representative of the Gisholt 
Machine Company, Maglison, Wis., will return to Europe 
February -24 after a short stay in this country. 

W. E. Corey has been elected a director of the Inter- 
national Smelting & Refining Company, succeeding Adolph 
Lewisohn. 

W. S. Chase, general sales manager of the National- 
Acme Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, will sail from New 
York February 24 for a several weeks’ business trip 
through Europe. 

Coleman B. Ross, formerly with the Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Company, is now connected with the Pittsburgh office 
of the Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, manufac- 
turer of Thor pneumatic tools. 


The Snow Steam Pump Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been awarded the contract by the city of Flint, Mich., for 
a 12,0C0,000-gal. horizontal cross compound pump, con- 
densing opposed type, for waterworks service. 


The blast furnace of the Carnegie Steel Company, at 
Niles, Ohio, shortly to be blown in, will be in charge of 
Superintendent M. J. Scammell, who has been assistant 
to Superintendent Barrett at the Ohio works of the 
company. 











The Iron and 


Prices Tending Downward 


Freight Blockades a Serious Feature 


Negotiations for 10,000 Cars—Sheets and Tin 
Plates Weaker—A Good Structural Outlook 


-The tendency to lower prices for finished steel prod- 
ucts continues, and the question before the trade is 
whether they will sag back to the level from which 
they were lifted by the remarkable buying of Novem- 
ber and early December. It is to be considered that rel- 
atively little was done at the higher prices and that a 
recession of $1 to $2 a ton would be more in name than 
in fact. 

Just how far the easier prices of recent weeks are 
due to the extremely cold weather and the resulting 
railroad embargo is not clear. A few weeks will show 
whether more permanent causes are operating to affect 
the volume of iron and steel business. The car situa- 
tion has been a serious problem in a number of districts 
and the breaking of blockades at the terminals of a 
number of important systems may be a matter of sev- 
eral weeks. 

The possibility of pig iron purchases by the Steel 
Corporation is still being canvassed. In the past few 
years the corporation has shipped iron from the Cen- 
tral West to its Eastern plants. Its stocks of pig iron 
have been steadily reduced, even with the blowing in of 
additional furnaces, and the question now up is whether 
to continue this policy and buy a certain amount of 
iron in the Central West, or buy Eastern iron for the 
Eastern steel plants. 

About 10,000 cars have been under negotiation lately, 
of which 2750 are expected to be placed this week by 
the Western Maryland. 

Rail orders have taken second place to the impor- 
tant conferences over rail specifications, engaged in by 
railroad and steel company presidents. Rail breakages 
in recent zero weather have been heavy and have ac- 
centuated the demand for heavier sections and lower 
carbon steel. There are indications that both these 
changes will be made in rails intended for the higher 
latitude lines. The Great Northern’s order has been 
increased to 71,000 tons, of which the Pennsylvania and 
Maryland Steel companies received 20,000 tons, the 
Lackawanna Steel Company 20,000 tons, and the Colo- 
rado Company 31,000 tons. The first named amount will 
be rolled from Mayari steel, the price being $30 for 
15,000 tons of open-hearth rails and $28 for 5000 tons 
of Bessemer rails. The Twin City Rapid Transit Rail- 
way has bought 4400 tons in the past week and the 
Clinton & Oklahoma Western Railway 3500 tons. South- 
ern roads are expected to place considerable orders 
soon. 

Bars and plates are commonly on a I.1oc. basis, 
Pittsburgh, and structural steel has sold at that figure, 
though some producers of shapes are maintaining 1.15¢c. 

The contrast is marked between plate mill opera- 
tions at Pittsburgh, where car works demand has in- 





Metal Markets 


sured full running for six weeks or more, a0‘ condi. 
tions in the East, where mills are on 50 to 60 per cent. 
schedules. 

A cheerful view is taken of the structural situation 
in the East, where estimates are being made on a large 
number of good enterprises. The Western Union build. 
ing in New York, which is to be built in sections, wit] 
require 11,000 tons. 

The sheet market is weaker than at any time since 
early December. On desirable specifications No. 28 
sheets have sold at 1.80c. at mill. In tin plate the 
$3.40 basis has been shaded for some time and recent 
business has been done at $3.25. 

The leading wire company is reported to have a 
larger tonnage on its books than at any time in its 
history. : 

Pig iron markets are exceedingly dull, with no im- 
mediate prospect of any significant activity. Southern 
foundry iron is selling at $10.25 for second quarter and 
the amount of $10 iron obtainable for prompt shipment 
is not large. Foundry operations throughout the coun- 
try are on the same unsatisfactory footing that has 
existed for months and the low prices of castings are 
causing sharp complaint. 

The coke situation has kept consumers on the alert 
and while the movement has improved somewhat the 
high prices remain. An Eastern steel company has 
bought furnace coke at $1.75 and $1.80 and an inquiry 
has come up for 2500 tons a month for Eastern ship- 
ment. 

A third inquiry from an Eastern consumer is before 
the Lake Superior ore trade at Cleveland, though it is 
not probable that any early contracts will be made for 
the shipment of this year’s Lake ore into Eastern dis- 
tricts, if at all. 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year. previous. 


: Feb. 21, Feb. 14, Jan. 17, Feb. 21, 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1912.” 1912. 1912. ° 1911. 


Foundry No. 2 standard, Phila- 


Gabe os ck Hinewnss saans hie 14.85 $14.85 $14.85 $15.50 
Foundry No. 2, Valley furnace 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.75 
Foundry No. 2 Southern, Cin- 

Genet: 4.4. cece 3.25 13.25 13.25 14.25 
Foundry No. 2, Birmingham, Ala. 10.00 10.00 10.00 11.00 
Foundry No. 2, at furnace, 

CREE os svn 56 0n ate x ots 4.00 14.00 14.00 15.50 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa.... 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.50 
Basic, Valley furnace......... 2.25 12.25 12.50 a 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ......... 14.90 14.90 15.15 15. ; 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh......... 13.40 13.40 13.40 es 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 16.00 16.00 16.00 17. 

Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: ss 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh,... 20.00 20.00 20.00 23. 
Open hearth billets, Pittsburgh. 20.00 20.00 20.00 23.00 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh..... .00 28.00 28.00 <a 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 22.40 22.40 22.40 a 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh......... 25.00 25.00 24.50 29. 

Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 

Iron rails, Chicago............ 15.00 15.00 15.00 1.8 
Iron rails, Philadelphia........ 15.50. 16.00 16.50 SS 
Car wheels, Chicago .......... 3.00 13.00 13.25 13. 00 
Car wheels, Philadelphia....... 2.00 12.00 . 12.50 es 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh.. 12.00 12.25. 13.00 } “$0 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago..... 10.50 10.50 10.50 3 
Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia.. 11.75 11.75 12.25 14. 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries in the 
Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 
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Feb. 21, Feb. 14, Jan. 17, Feb. 21, Cents per Ib. 
i Iron and Steel, |= 1912, 1912. 1912. 1911. Weed, 3 Was: ee Miia 5 bck 5 oc eegiten esas . «+115 to 1.20 
ind to Largest Bugers: Cents. Cents. Cents; Conte. mee, D. -Ba OE Mi ines ca Xi teebiaes bese cea 1.10 to 1.15 
rails, heavy, at mill 1,25 1.2 1.25 1.2 Angles, channels "oad tees, under 3 in., plus 
Ph iladelphia......... 1.25 1.27% 1.27% 1. 374% full extras oe ee steel bar card Sept. 1, 1909. 1.15 to 1.20 
pittsburgh RES aie 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.35 Deck beams and bulb angles..............-05: 1.40 to 1.45 
” ChicagO. esseserss are 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.30 ae HURL GOOR: 2 bins oo chs 0h au 52s vt dees oo akee OR 1.95 to 2.10 
. Pittsburgl.ssccesees 1.10 1.15 1,15 Ls Checkered and corrugated plates......,....... 1.95 to 2.10 
.. € _N York 1.26 1.31 1.31 as 
aa Piisbemte cous: 110 1.12% 115 1.40 Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets 
es, tidewater, New York — 1.26 1.28% aa en of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
Pit tsb urgh Nice! Weak +a ase 131 156 which jobbers charge the usual advances for small lots 
“ittebutghl nathan 110 112% 118 140 from store, are as follows: 
lewater, New York... 1.26 1.28% 1.31 1.56 
oved steel, Pittsburgh 1.12% 1.12% 1.15 1.30 * Blue Annealed Sheets. 
red steel, Pittsburgh 1.20 1,20 1.20 1.35 Cents per Ib. 
4 Wi ae ; to Ase Sis oe seeekd) ves oboeeG vcaeean 1.25 to 1.30 
1, Nails an ire Nos, Ok, COREE EE eee 1.35 to 1.40 
- Pound te Lanne eae i WA SA sadacwsessss cas seuvaheenhtals 1.40 to 1.45 
. nN 7 28 ‘Pleesbargh 1.85 1.85 1.90 2.20 ao 5, ME WES 6.0 cide OPCW s co chee ee eee team 1.45 to 1.50 
ack, No. . ° ° ° . N 7? 
Peres Sureinsieg: 160 160 1'55 175 Os: Re Ta x cales DES cy oad than aes eae 1.55 to 1.60 
bs. ittsburg@h. .csscecsees 1.55 a ee se Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled. 
\Vire, ann’led, 0 to 9, em 1.40 1.4 ‘ 0 One Pass. Th Pass. 
e, galv., Pittsburgh. . 190 190 1.85 2.05 Nos. 10 to 32 Psi Oc neailioa's'd 5 1.50 to 1.85 idvenectl 
. : Nos. MRR i ass oo axes Soe OR ROO ff) geek ar eons 
Coke, Connellsville, Mie, EEO WA soit sc cocneses 1.60 to 1.65 1.70 to 1.75 
Net Ton, at Oven: a ze = meets et oe eee Caan 1 to Ln ee to ‘2 
re " 1.75 1.80 1.85 1.45 Nos. ee eee 1.70 to 1 .80 to 1. 
7 te Seen... 30 "180 “5070 SG. 20 ME MB i ss 6. cevnen 1.75 to 1.80 1.85 to 1.90 
= prompt shipment. 2.10 2.10 2.00 2.10 sa 28 sete eeeusenseecesecsen \- » te 2 ° a7. 
RE .. 2.25 .20 2.1 ; EMER ON a ed 64 brea Otis bomen ‘ 2 
ke, futate Sanveny WGI ccd scar ekaeaseuiiekad 1.90 to 1.95 2.00 to 2.05 
Metals, ‘ No. 30 CA's bine wes ead ak eee 2.00 to’ 2.05 2.10 to 2.15 
Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. ‘ Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge. 
pper, New York....... 14.50 14.37% 14.62% 12.75 
trolytie copper, New York. 14.87% 14.25° 14.3714 12.37% wee; 20 ek TEs ss 50k enunccdeueagd tenet eens 1.85 to 1.90 
Crelt St {anes . -.6iu lee 55 6.55 6.5 5.45 ee 3F, 1D: Be Phin. 0 cee ec eee oke ch dauewe 1.95 to 2.00 
Spelter, New York. ....ss0.008 670 670 6.65 5.60 Nos. 15, 16 and 17....... - «2.10 to 2.15 
St, Lowis...sssssecsesere 3.95 3.97% 4.35 4.27% NOS. 18 to 22...icceceeeeeceeceeeensenseeeess 2.25 to 2.30 
New. Vor: o. 0c 4.00 4.00 4.45 4.42 Be MONTE. Sin vo pnc sneak deb he ek daabeecoue 2.35 to 2.40 
New Wael. cl. sees 42.87% 44.00 42.50 44.75 SS Ge Bere rte ses ht eee 2.55 to 2.60 
ny, Hallett, New York. 7.3714 7.50 7.65 8.00 PE EE ide 540 cth se 6 tad ada be tapes eae 2.70 to 2.75 
te. 100-Ib. box, New York . $3.54 $3.64 $3.64 $3.94 PER eos sehen cegekivts Ss¢bekeauhueeenT eas 2.85 to 2.90 
Ps OE cng sue ac babbives cua taeeetankbiaaseee 2.95 to 3.00 
POG Ee awicaued Saad a dua toes Rae hae ene 3.15 to 3.20 
Prices of Finished [Tron and Steel f.o.b. All above rates on sheets are f.0.b Pittsburgh, terms 
A 30 days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 
Pittsburgh date of invoice, as also are the following base prices 
Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 with asin eae galvanized roonne sheets, 
lb, New York, 16c,; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; na = 
Buffalo, 11¢.; Cleveland, 1oc.; Cincinnati, 15¢.; Indian- Corrugated Roofing Sheets Per Square. 
apolis, 17¢.; Chicago, 18c.; St. Paul, 32c.; St. Louis Gauge. Painted. Galvanized. | Gauge. Painted. Gevegiet. 
oat ae , pO ee ’ : TE ode vax “ia $2.20 23....... $2.25 $3.3 
2214c.; New Orleans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c.; Biscsecss $1.30 .. 2.45 SAyabi« 2.40 3:30 
Pacific Coast, 80c. on plates, structural shapes and Ori cates: 1.40 2.50 Betis oh: 2.60 3.85 
sheets No. 11 and heavier; 85c. on sheets Nos. 12 to 16; 26.24.45 1.50 2.55 20.006. 2.85 4.15 
je heets No. -ai aie SEameaes a nt of iis + 25K 1.70 2.90 Ski naan <<: 5.40 
ae ee ae 0.10 and lighter; O5c. on wrougnt pipe Migs: cd 1.95 3.00 WO unvads 4.55 6.25 
and poluer tubes, ° . 
Plates.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 634 in. up to 100 Wire Rods and Wire.—Bessemer, open hearth and 


. 4 : chain rods, $25. Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per 100 Ib., 
in. wide, 1.10¢., base, net cash, 30 days. Following are $25. % P 


Pete io ; ; 7 terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount in 10 days, car- 
stipulations prescribed by manufacturers, with extras: load lots, to jobbers, annealed, $1.40; galvanized, $1.70. 

Rect gules plates, pe steel + —— February 6. 1503, Carload lots, to retailers, annealed, $1.50; galvanized, 

ard speci cations or structural steel date ebruary ‘ 
valent, % in. ahd over om thismest edge, 106 in.. wide $1.80. Galvanized barb wire to jobbers, $1.90; painted, s 

and under, down to but not including 6 in, wide, are base. $1.60. Wire nails, to jobbers, $1.60. ‘ 
‘ Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 Ib. per square The following table gives the prices to retail mer- 

t, are considered %-in, plates. Plates over 72 in. wide must 


be ordered % in. thick Gm Q@ma Oe Mak tone Chak 20 Te Pex sauare chants on wire in less than carloads, including the ex- 


foot, to take base price. Plates over 72 in. wide ordered less than tras on Nos. 10 to 16, which are added to the base price: 
11 per square foot down to the weight of 3-16-in. take the price i 
f 3.163n Fence Wire, Per 100 Lb. 


\llowable overweight, whether plates are ordered to gauge or Nos. 0to9 10 11 12&12% 13 14 15 16 


c be governed by the standard specifications of the Associa- Annealed ...$1.55 $1.60 $1.65 $1.70 $1.80 $1.90 $2.00 $2.10 
\merican Steel Manufacturers. Galvanized .. 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.00 210 2.20 260 2.70 





Extras. Cents per Ib. . -s : ’ o 
res under-5¢ tect eid Guaielibe se-ie ann Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ car 
on edge «cist bien cae eae 10 load discounts’ on_the Pittsburgh basing card on 
Gauges under 3-16 in. to and including No. 8....... 15 wrought pipe, in effect from December 1, 191: 
Gauges under No. 8 to and including No. 9.......... 25 : 
Gauges under No, 9 to and including No. 10........ .30 , Butt Weld. 
(:auges under No. 10 to and including’ No. 12........ -40 ' —-Stel—,  ——Tron——~ 
Sket a — all straight taper plates) 3 ft. and * Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
ove ONG bg n cude wep UCR HERS ree Romasass ; , 
Complete circles, 3 ft. in diameter and over 4 and 4 iM.....eseereees 2 = - 
y Boiler and Gener Mi 36 un ec ahanainreiaes We Kiedy 45% ‘ % dai he seg ahha 78 68 72 62 
‘A. B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel............ ‘ uy eo see rears ees «+S eae 81 79 7 67 
Still bottom: QE siucahs one's Stuer eee cu chews sueeane 4 tO 1 iM. ec cesereeeenes 
Marine steel sxe deen oes iid eica ae ° 2 to 9 iM. see eeeeeeeeeress 82 75 76 69 
w os rotor steed. secs veseces za evan hertse 09 . Lap Weld. 
dths over in. up to 110 in., inclusive . ’ 
wi dths over 110 in, wp to 115 in., inclusive 1%, and 1% ite...+esseeee 39 3 s et 
W Vidths over 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive Z ce as os % ‘7 
iiths over 120 in. up to 125 in., inclusive on . $ in Apiaceae: sebecabes 69 80 72 73 65 
ths ove ; ; 1 S TO DO Meccenccenevnnuee 
ithe over 190 Me en aegis ee 7 tO. 12 in. seeeeeee cece eens 4. ee 61 
ting to lengths or diameters under 3 ft. to 2 ft., in- 13 to 15 im... .-.-seeeereee 55 he 47 
USIVE ... 56sv hep agiahwab tales Ie AM ede ee abn oeks .25 Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
‘ting to lengths or diameters under 2 ft. to 1 ft., in- ae sien i - 5 55 
lusive .....icacnaeeMeeke Wdaecarsesecustiueeay 50 hy Yar Wie c vere versseeres x “ eS. 
‘ting to lengths or diameters under 1 ft......-.... 1.55 2 = i Te eae 79 73 74 
harge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. “and over, 2 to 3 =, a Se ae 80 74 75 $ 
Structural Material.—I- beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
'o 15 in.. and angles, 3 to 6 in. on one or ‘both legs, CSA es da ceectes ei ek ane ae ie $6 6 
and over, 1.10c. Other shapes and sizes are So ‘Pie canara ss " o 67 
“8 follows: O56: CE BOM Sister sntonas 77 71 72 66 
Cents per Ib. F tp MMi pas di sinnet aed “, e 60 65 55 
cams over 18 itisis i idee ws tbe e anes sos ome 1.15 to 1.20 D: WIP Mii sn snkey évviens 65 55 60 50 
ea s 1 . 
Aogiele aan 4 ee oe her ret she eee 7 Ha nd 2 Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
Ancles, eS - one or both ‘legs, less than 4 Beasts Les crnceoue snes ¢ AS eo. 4 
i in. thie plus a erent oO “% m choke ekenwes ae ‘ 
rd Sept. 4; 2900s <i ..cautedeuuce =e Spite 1.15 to 1.20 St De i viscund canawe aun ee 64 & 59. 
‘ 2 e 
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Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 


RS IS cs aen cacvcuphaste 66 60 61 55 
Babi Ge SUM, as ons ncccnceaes 68 62 63 57 
SY 80 6 EM. os ncn cccccesesc 67 61 62 56 
i Sf ee 60 50 55 45 


Plugged and Reamed. 

Will be sold Lat tw. @) 

1 to 1%4, 2 to 3 in. Butt Weld pawete Lower : a 

° : price) than merchants’ or 

2, 2% to 4 in..... Lap Weld cord wel pipe. Butt or 

: lap weld as specified. 
The above discounts are for “‘card weight,” subject to the usual 
variation of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are three (3) 
points lower basing (higher price) than the above discounts. 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on lap welded steel and 
standard charcoal iron boiler tubes to jobbers in car- 
loads are as follows: 


_ Steel. Standard Charcoal Iron. 
1% to 214 im.......+.00e. 65 — 1H im, cc cccesecscececeers 48 
2Hq Men sec ccccceccccces 67% ee ee ee 50 
23% to 34% im......-.-0e- 72% Ms pinned bna shes hse 55 
3% to hn sec sssnweeee in 7s: | DA Min woth dénn pes onese 60 
S Ob @iisiktecaccncdeteon 67% | otive and _ steamship 
T 00:83:28. . cae cvccsassusd oe. | a bring higher prices. 
2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 


2% in, anid larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

Less than carloads will be sold at the delivered discounts for car- 
loads, lowered by two points for lengths 22 ft. and under to desti- 
nations east of the Mississippi River; lengths over 22 ft. and all 
shipments going west of the Mississippi River must be sold f. 0. b 
mill at Pittsburgh basing discounts, lowered by two points. 





Pittsburgh 


PirrsspurGH, Pa., February 20, 1912. 


There has been a decided shortage of box cars in the 
Pittsburgh district in the past two weeks or more and 
it has seriously inconvenienced shippers in making de- 
liveries. The railroads seem unable to deliver cars as 
fast as they are needed, but if the milder weather con- 
tiues the supply will probably improve. The open 
weather of the past two weeks has already had the ef- 
fect of increasing specifications. The sentiment in the 
trade this week is more cheerful, and the belief is 
strong that not later than March 15 there will be a 
better buying movement and heavier specifications. 
There is very little new inquiry for pig iron, with prices 
ruling only fairly strong. The volume of new business 
in finished iron and steel is light, but this is mainly be- 
cause consumers of nearly all kinds of material covered 
ahead, for the first quarter at least, in December. A 
feature of the market is the active demand for foundry 
coke, which has resulted in several makers advancing 
their prices to $2.40 at oven. The scrap market is dull, 
with prices lower on some grades. The general situa- 
tion is not any worse than last week. From the stand- 
point of sentiment, which sometimes counts for a good 
deal, it is a little better. No better prices are looked 
for, however, until new orders and specifications mate- 
rially improve. 

Pig Iron.—What little activity exists is confined 
mostly to foundry iron, for which there is a fair demand 
for small lots and prompt shipment. Reported large 
sales of basic iron in the past week are discredited, and 
in fact the only buyer of basic iron in this district for 
some time has been the Pittsburgh Steel Company, 
which is getting its basic iron from a local interest on 
an exchange basis of billets for pig iron, and the com- 
pany has covered its March requirements. A local steel 
casting interest has bought 200 tons of standard Besse- 
mer iron for March delivery at a price reported slightly 
under $14, at Valley furnace. Prices of pig iron are 
weak and not enough is being sold to test the market. 
We quote: Bessemer, $14; basic, $12.25; malleable Bes- 
semer, $12.75 to $13; No. 2 foundry, $13; gray forge, 
$12.50, all at Valley furnace, the freight rate to the 
Pittsburgh district being 9oc. a ton. 


Steel Billets and Sheet Bars—The Carnegie Steel 
Company states that it is still out of the market as a 
seller of billets and sheet bars and the independent 
mills are taking what little new business is offered. 
Practically all consumers of steel are covered by con- 
tracts and specifications against them are coming 
in very freely. As yet there has been no buying for 
second quarter, consumers holding off until the situ- 
ation is clearer as to the prices they will get for their 
finished products. It is reported that 4 x 4-in. open 
hearth billets, and also open hearth sheet bars, are be- 
ing offered below $20 for the former and $21 for the 
latter, the shading not being over 50c. a ton. We 
quote: Bessemer and open hearth billets, 4 x 4 in., up to 
0.25 carbon, $20; Bessemer and open hearth sheet and 
tin plate bars, $21; forging billets, $28, all at Pittsburgh. 
Prices of billets and sheet bars at Youngstown are 50c. 
under Pittsburgh and on very desirable orders $1 under 
might be done. 
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Ferromanganese.—There is no new inquiry 1 this 
market, comsumers being covered, but occasi, || lots 
of a carload or two are being sold at $41, Balt): ore, a 
which figure the market is firm. The freigh: rate to 
Pittsburgh is $1.95 a ton. 

Ferrosilicon—New inquiry is light, as m.-: con. 
sumers are covered through first half and some through 


all of this year. Prices on 50 per cent. are firm, and 


sales of about ap tone are reported at the full price of 
$70, delivered. e quote 50 per cent. in lots up to 109 
tons at $70; over 100 tons to 600 come; 2 and over 600 
tons, , Pittsburgh. The lower grades are ruling at 
about $20 for 10 per cent.; $21 for II per cent.; $22 for 
I2 per cent., f.o.b. cars at furnace, Ashland, Ky. o; 
Jackson, Ohio. os 


Muck Bars.—The market is very dull and we do not 
hear of any new sales. Best grades made from all pig 
iron are quoted at about $28, Pittsburgh. 


Wire Rods.—Occasional small lots of open hearth 
wire rods are sold on the basis of $25, Pittsburgh, but 
most consumers are covered for some time ahead. 
Specifications against their contracts are only fair. We 
quote Bessemer, open hearth and chain rods at $2: 
Pittsburgh. 53 


Skelp.—The local market is dull, new inquiry being 
very light. We quote grooved steel skelp at 1.12i4c.: 
sheared steel skelp, 1.20c.; grooved iron skelp, 1.42c. to 
1.45¢c., and sheared iron skelp, 1.62%c. to 1.65¢., all for 
delivery at buyers’ mills in the Pittsburgh district. 


Steel Rails—The Carnegie Steel Company has re- 
ceived a formal order from the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad for, 12,000 tons of standard sections for early 
rolling and the Cambria Steel Company for 3500 tons, 
also receiving an order for 1000 tons of girder rails 
from an Ohio traction company. The Carnegie Steel 
Company is also receiving good sized orders for 
standard sections for export shipment, and its Edgar 
Thomson rail mills at Bessemer, Pa., are running to 
fuller capacity than for some time. No. 1 mill is roll- 
ing standard sections, No. 2 is rolling sheet bars and 
No. 3 mill, which is electrically driven, is making light 
rails, Last week the Carnegie Steel Company received 
orders and specifications for very close to 4000 tons of 
light rails, demand from the coal mining interests being 
quite active. The company is also booking some good 
sized orders for splice bars and for its Duquesne rail 
joints. We quote splice bars at 1.50c. per lb., and re- 
peat quotations on rails: Standard sections, 1.25c. per 
Ib.; 8 and 1o-lb. light rails, 1.25¢,; 12 and 14-lb., 1.16c.; 
16, 20 and 25-lb., 1.12c.; 30 and 35-lb., 1.10¢., and 40 and 
45-lb., 1-08c., f.o.b. at mill. 


Plates.—The Carnegie Steel Company is well filled 
up on plates and announces it cannot promise deliveries 
inside of six weeks to two months. Steel car business 
has been light, but the Western Maryland order for 
2750 cars is expected to be placed this week. The 
Birmingham Southern Railroad has placed 80 steel hop- 
per cars with the Pressed Steel Car Company, and the 
Mississippi & Ohio 300 gondolas and 200 steel under- 
frames with the Mount Vernon Car Company. The 
latter has also an order from the Southern for 500 gon- 
dolas. The Wabash is expected to buy 2950 freight 
cars and 20 passenger cars. Several large water works 
jobs are in the market but are not far enough along as 
yet for mention. We quote %-in. and heavier plates 
at 1.10c. for desirable orders and 1,.15¢. in small lots, 
f.0.b. at mill, Pittsburgh. 


Structural Material—While a good deal of new 
work is being figured on and more is coming up, actual 
contracting is quiet. The Riter-Conley Mig. Company 
has taken about 850 tons for a new malleable iron 
foundry for the General Electric Company at Erie, Pa. 
About 1100 tons of material for a new steel building 
for the Canadian Locomotive Company was divided 
between two Canadian interests. The American Bridge 
Company has taken about 1500 tons for a deck strand 
bridge at Lawrence Junction near New Castle, Pa., for 
the Pennsylvania Lines West, and the Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works 750 tons for area work for the New York Cen- 
tral Terminal. We quote beams and channels up to 
15 in. at 1.10c. to 1.15c. f.o.b. at mill, Pittsburgh. 


Sheets——New buying in sheets is light, but specifi- 
cations against December contracts have been coming 
in at a heavy rate last month and this month. A lead- 
ing maker reports that its specifications this month 
have been fully as heavy as in the same period m 
January, which was the heaviest month in specifica- 
tions in its history. The larger sheet mills are reason- 
ably well filled up for the next two or three months, 
but some of the smaller mills are not so fortunate an 
are going after the small amount of new business that 
is being offered more aggressively, with the result that 
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re weaker than at any time since early Decem- 
, usual orders for No. 28 black sheets, most 
re quoting 1.85¢. at mill, but on desirable speci- 
js 1.80c. has beem done. Leading sheet mills 
continue to operate to about 85 per cent. of capacity. 

‘in Plate—The heavy consumers of tin plate, such 

an makers and meat packers, are specifying at 

. good rate against contracts, but new buying 

- in small lots. The American Sheet & Tin Plate 

any is now operating close to 90 per cent. of 

apacity, while some of the leading independent mills 

are operating practically full. We quote 14 x 20 coke 

plates at $3.30 up to $3.40, prices depending on the 
size of the order and deliveries wanted. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The larger makers of steel 
bars state that new orders are only fair, but specifi- 
ations in the last week or to days have shown slight 
betterment. Several mills are going after new busi- 
ness more aggressively and prices have eased off to 
some extent. It is believed that if the mild weather 
of the past two weeks continues specifications for both 
iron and steel bars will soon show material betterment. 
lhe steel car builders are taking bars under their con- 
tracts at a fairly satisfactory rate, and a good part of 
the tonnage being shipped out by the mills is for this 
class of consumers. We quote steel bars at 1.10c. to 

isc. for delivery over the next two or three months 
and iron bars at 1.2§c., f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 


Hoops and Bands.—New business is only in small 
lots for prompt shipment and specifications are coming 
in at only a fairly satisfactory rate. We quote steel 
bands at I.10c. to 1.15¢., depending on the order, extras 
as per the steel bar card and hoops at 1.25c., f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 


Rivets—Some improvement in new demand for 
rivets is reported and several makers state that speci- 
heations, particularly from the railroads, have been 
better in the past two weeks. We quote structural 
rivets at 1.50c. and boiler rivets at 1.60c., f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, but on desirable orders structural rivets 
selling at 1.45c. and boiler rivets at 1.55c. 


Shafting—Specifications from the automobile build- 
ers have been a little heavier in the past week, but the 
trade is quiet. We quote cold rolled shafting in car- 
load and larger lots at 65 per cent. off and in small lots 
at 60 and 5 per cent. off, delivered in base territory. 


Railroad Spikes.—Nearly all the leading railroads 
covered their requirements on spikes for first quarter 
and first half of this year last Beckaiher when prices 
were at their lowest point, so that new buying is light. 
We quote railroad spikes in base sizes at $1.40 per 100 
lb. in carload and larger lots, but most contracts-on the 
books of the makers are at $1.35 or lower per 100 lb. 


Merchant Steel.—One leading maker reports that 
specifications so far this month are ahead of the same 
period in January. New orders are only fajr. Stocks 
carried by jobbers are lower and these will have to be 
replenished soon in expectation of the opening up of 
spring trade. 


Spelter—The market has been firmer in the past 
week with spelter scarce, the best grades being quoted 
at 6.55c., East St. Louis, equal to 6.67%c., Pittsburgh. 

Wire Products.—The American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany reports that actual tonnage on its books at pres- 
ent is heavier than ever in its history and that specifi- 
cations against contracts placed by jobbers some time 
ago are coming in very freely. Other leading makers 
o! wire and wire nails make the same report and the 
wire trade is referred to as being fairly satisfactory. 
\omparatively little new business has been taken since 
the last advance of $1 a ton in prices, nearly‘all con- 
sumers being covered at lower prices. We quote wire 
Nails at $1.60; cut nails, $1.55; galvanized barb wire, 
‘1.00: painted, $1.60; annealed fence wire, $1.40, and 
galy anized fence wire, $1.70, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, usual 

‘ms, freight added to point of delivery. 
; Merchant Pipe.—A very large number of oil and gas 
-_ projects are under way and with the continuance of 
‘ie present mild weather some of these are expected 
7 develop into actual inquiries in the very near future. 
| he Philadelphia Company of this city has placed con- 

‘“ts Tor upward of 7000 tons of iron pipe and oil 
"try goods, the business being divided between 
‘\celing, Pittsburgh and Youngstown mills. New 
orders ‘or merchant pipe continue quite heavy, several 
mi's Teporting that actual orders beokaid so far this 
wail are in excess of the same period in Janwary. 
‘hile low prices continue to be made on line pipe, 
. recent low quotations have been withdrawn and 
“© market in this respect is in better shape. It is 

ed that discounts on iron and steel pipe are being 

‘ec well maintained. 
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Tubes.—Makers report specifications are being re- 
ceived from the railroads on the large contracts for 
boiler tubesplaced in December, but new buying is 
rather lights The general demand for merchant tubes 
is quiet and prices are very low. In fact several lead- 
ing makers of merchant tubes report they are prac- 
tically out of the market as sellers, being unable to 
meet the low prices ruling. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—Local consumers of scrap 
bought heavily some time ago and are taking in mate- 
rial at a fairly satisfactory rate. We note, however, 
that one consumer shut off shipments two weeks ago 
and is still declining to take in any material. 
crap in the list of the Pennsylvania Railroad Lines 

t which closed last week went largely to consum- 
ers, mostly in the East. In fact, the fist of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Lines East does not cut much figure 
in the local scrap market, as the Pitcairn, Pa., shops 
are the only ones from which shipments can be made 
into this territory, although occasionally a_ small 
amount of scrap from Altoona comes ‘to Pittsburgh. 
We note that prices on heavy steel scrap, borings and 
turnings are lower, sales of ordinary grades of heavy 
steel scrap having been made as low as $12 a ton, de- 
livered, Sharon, Pa. We note sales of 2000 to 2500 tons 
of heavy steel scrap at $12.25 to $12.50, delivered, 

outh Side, Pittsburgh; also a sale 
of 800 tons of heavy steel scrap at S12, delivered, 
Sharon, Pa.; also about 1ooo tons of borings at $9.25 
and also 500 to 600 tons of turnings at $9.75. Dealers 
quote as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, unless 
otherwise noted: 


Heavy steel scrap, Steubenville, Follansbee, 
peamont sees, Sharon, Monessen and Pitts- 


WEY ants wroknes 406040 samee eu $12.00 to $12.50 
ia 5 SRE GES i dis a des odawecbaenmas 12.25 to 12.50 
ee eee rere er 10.25 to 10.50 
Bundled sheet scrap, f.o.b. consumers’ mill, 

FUORIRUIR “RIIEIED o's cc cngdéehginepeesae 10.75 to 11.00 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cambridge, 

Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and Franklin, Pa. 12.75 to 13,00 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock.,..........5. 11.25 to 11.50 
Rermbe TE a4 vies Ve nns c6sten dea eieavean 9.00to 9,25 

. Lew phosphorus melting stock............. 15.00 to 15.25 
JORG: GE RUE 6 5.<i's cwcusiese cama seems wan 20.50 to 21.00 
GR Oe .., bc ba GA oie neces tae eee one 16.00 to 16.25 
LOOMING GU Co. cower bees desecduteauke 22.00 to 22.50 
No. 1 busheling scrap............2.0eeeeee 11.00 to 11.25 
No. 2 Aigtaaling Geran. «06265. cvacecesscecs 7.00to 7.25 
Ce OE, aivniineccece sou ee se teekbane 12.00 to 12.25 
a kk 9.00 to 33 

*Machine shop turnings....... bbaresebdsece to 
THhect bar CrOP SES... rec ccivesercosesees 13.75to 14.00 
ee OE EE Sing wun bon Cesta Lenenn basen 14.50 to 14.75 
Tre. “2 WHORE OOCND 5 6 ce iS a deere on 12.50to 12.75 
Heavy steel axle turnings..........-..+++++ 9.75 to 10.00 
GOOWe PUOUO. oc ce cciccccue sce verscoqmedioes pis 9.00to 9.25 


‘ * These prices are f.o.b. Cars at consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh 
district, é 
+ Shipping point. ' 


Coke.—It is believed that foundry coke is about 
the most active item on the whole list at present. 
There is a scarcity of foundry coke for prompt ship- 
ment, and we note that the Bessemer Coke Company 
and several other makers have put prices of standard 
72-hr. foundry coke for forward delivery on contracts 
at $2.40 per net ton at oven and are holding firmly. 
We note a sale of about 4000 tons of standard 
grade furnace coke at $1.75 to $1.85. A leading East- 
ern steel works that has been buying spot coke ret 
along has an inquiry out for 2500 tons a month, the fur- 
nace coke for shipment up to November, and several 
local makers are now figuring on this ee The 
output of coke in the Upper and Lower Connellsville 
regions last week was 354,560 tons, a decrease of 5584 
tons-over the previous week. We quote prompt fur- 
nace coke at ¢>s to $1.85, and on contracts $1.80 to 
$1.90 per net ton at oven. Prompt 72-hr. foundry coke 
of standard des is held at $2.15 to $2.25, and on con- 
tracts from $2.25 to $2.40 per net ton at oven. 


The Brier Hill Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
which corres took over the organizations of the Em- 
ire Iron & Steel Company, Tho Steel Company, 
oungstown Steel Company and Brier Hill Iron & 
Coal Company, desires to correct the erroneous i 
pression that it is not in the pig iron peeees. 
company has a pig iron department and svady ier 
immediate shipment large stocks of Bessemer, 
and malleable pig iron, sand and chill cast. 
Emanuel Dreifus & Co., dealers in iron and 
scrap, with main offices in the Arcade Building, | 
deiphia, Pa., are discontinuing their Pittsburg! 





Allen R. Hoffer, formerly Pittsburgh manager, will b 
connected after March 1 with the United wae 
Metal & Mfg. Company. dealer in iron and steel scrap 
Morris Building, Philadelphia. 
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More favorable weather conditions have put the 
trade in a more cheerful frame of mind, but current 
business still continues to drag. Weakness in prices of 
finished materials will, no doubt, cause some hesitancy 
on the part of buyers. Orders have usually. been for 
small lots for early shipment, and in the absence of any 
large inquiry it is difficult to say how low makers would 
go to get business. Eastern mills do not show any 
material ‘gains, and more plants are operating under 
than above 65 per cent. of normal capacity. Very little 
business is moving in pig iron and no change in prices 


is shown. Iron bars ‘are quiet, with prices’ inclined 
toward weakness. The old material market is at a 
standstill: Some movement in both foundry and fur- 


nace coke, at slightly higher prices, is noted. 


Iron Ore.—Consumers show little interest in the 
market, evidently awaiting developments in connection 
with the Lake ore situation before entering into further 
negotiations. Importations during the week include 
22,560 tons of Cuban and 5550 tons of Swedish ore. 

Pig Iron.—A fair inquiry for small lots of the higher 
grades of foundry iron continues, but there is prac- 
tically an entire absence of any large business. De- 
liveries on contracts are being freely taken and in in- 
stances are urged. Prices for standard brands of east- 
ern Pennsylvania No. 2 X foundry range from $14.85 to 
$15.25, delivered in this vicinity, although at points in 
the district where favorable freight rates are available 
and competition is sharp, slight concessions from: the 
inside price continue to be made by some producers. 
Virginia foundry irons are moving in small lots at 
$12.25 to $12.50, Virginia furnace; moderate sales to 
New England are reported. Several sales of low grade 
iron have been made to cast-iron pipe makers, both in 
this district and in Virginia. A sale covering 1000 tons 
of high sulphur eastern Pennsylvania iron to a Dela- 
ware Kiver pipe maker and one of 1500 tons of No. 3 
Virginia iron to a pipe foundry in that district are re- 
ported. Pipe makers are still in the market for con- 
siderable low grade iron, but no definite inquiries are 
reported. While there has been no active demand for 
forge iron, a sale of a 500-ton lot to a rolling mill, at 
the market, is noted. Some little business in. special 
grades of pig iron is noted, including an inquiry tor 
upward of 1ooo tons of malleable. The steel making 
grades have not been particularly active. A sale of 500 
tons of standard low phosphorus iron for early ship- 
ment at $19.25, delivered, and an aggregate of some.500 
tons at $19, delivered, are reperted. The inquiry for 
2000 tons of basic iron by the receiver of the Central 
Iron & Steel Company is still unclosed, as is also that 
for a round block of low phosphorus iron for second 
half delivery, which has been before the trade for some 
time. The position of the market from a producer’s 
standpoint is a trifle better, not that orders have ma- 
terially increased, but rather that deliveries are being 
regularly taken, in instances representing a larger 
amount than current production. Prices are practically 
unchanged, most consumers paying them without any 
particular hesitancy. For delivery in buyers’ yards in 
this vicinity the following range is named for standard 
brands: 


Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X foundry...$14.85 to $15.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 plain.......... 14.60 to 15.00 
Virginia fOUNEry. 2 0.022 cccccccerccvevveves 15.00 to 15.50 
Gree RR on 2s nck ohn ws abe a3.’ 9 ON TEES. o heer see 14.25 
ME ac Pie dc ean sen ac pide nb Sine igtene shhsh ts 14.25 
Standard low phosphorus..............+-+- 19.00 to 19.25 
Ferroalloys.—A little more interest in the ferro- 


. manganese situation is noted, due to delays which have 
developed in deliveries and small purchases of prompt 
material at $41, Baltimore, have been made to tide 
consumers over. One inquiry from an Eastern steel 
works for 500 tons of ferromanganese is reported. 
Small inquiries for 50 per cent. ferrosilicon have come 
out, but there has been little demand for the 10 to 12 
per cent. furnace grade. 


Billets.—Sufficient business continues to come out 
to enable Eastern mills to maintain their recent pro- 
ductive rate, which is usually on a single turn basis. 
Orders seldom exceed a few hundred tons and, for the 
most part, are smaller, usually for prompt shipment. 
No changes in prices are annotticed, basic open-hearth 
—— billets being quoted at $22.40 to $23 and ordi- 
nary forging billets at $26.40 to $27.40, delivered in this 
vicinity. 

Plates.—Considerable irregularity prevails in heavy 
steel plates. Several of the large orders which were 
recently accredited to Eastern mills, it has now de- 
veloped, were really diverted to the West, and mill 
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activities here range from 50 to 65 per cent mod- 
erate volume of miscellaneous business comes from 
day to day, but few new inquiries of any have 
appeared and the market, therefore, has not bec seri. 
ously tested.. Some producers firmly-refuse i. shade 
1.30c., delivered here, and haye turned down ‘isiness 
at a lower basis, but other makers are willing ; : 


’ Name 
1.25¢., 


1.27¥2c. for moderate business and would qu: 
delivered, if the business were attractive. 


Structural Material.—Little new business h. 
out. The Manufacturers’ Club has been rmally 
awarded to Irwin & Leighton at their bid of $670,006 
Something over 2000 tons of material will be required 
which, it is stated, will go to the leading interest, Ay, 
Eastern mill has the contract for 3000 tons of building 
work in the New York district. Bids are being jigured 
on for the Vendig Hotel in this city, previously re- 
ported. The Lasher Building, it is now stated, will be 
of concrete construction, but from 600 to 800 tons of 
structural material will be required. There has been 


come 


a moderate demand for plain shapes, prices for which 
show the same irregularity noted in connection with 
heavy steel plates. For good specifications 1.2<c. 


might be done, but 1.27%c. to 1.30c., delivered, is gen- 
erally quoted for the ordinary run of business. 

Sheets.—Eastern mill order books are in pretty 
fair shape, some makers having sufficient business on 
hand to enable full capacity operations for several 
weeks, while a very good volume of orders, usually 
small individually, continue to come in. Mills in this 
district have made no concessions, but Western sheets 
are easier, 2c. to 2.05c., deliveféd here, being named. 
Eastern mills making smooth, ‘loose-rolled sheets ob- 
tain 4c. to “4c. advance over the outside quotation. 

Bars——The market is a trifle unsettled. Several 
leading makers of iron bars are holding firmly at 
1.27%c., delivered, although other makers name 1.25c. 
on desirable orders. Steel bars. are available for 
prompt shipment at 1.25c., delivered. The general de- 
mand is light and mills are gradually working out 
orders on hand. 

‘Coke.—A better movement in both foundry and fur- 
nace.grades has developed. Several sales of prompt 
furnace coke, one of 2000 tons .at $1.75 at oven and 
another of 5000 tons at $1.80 being reported. Heating 
coke continues in good demand. Foundry coke sales 
have not been large, but are somewhat more numerous, 
and $2.20 to $2.40 at oven now represents the market 
for the better grades. For delivery in this territory 
the following prices, per net ton, are named: 


Connellsville furnace coke..........:-se22-s> $4.00 to $4.15 
POURETT QUE sea eis o's 046 s000090050e3uEo ee 4.40 to 4.60 
Diaovtteis Tarbes CORE ...<o cca. kecee tei eeaws 3.70 to 3.85 
POMRRCG CUR 6 occ 0 is 6 hc decitescscnpecnanien 4.05 to 4.30 


Old Material—Transactions have been on a very 
limited basis, both buyers and sellers awaiting develop- 
ments. Forced sales of smal lots are occasionally 
made at minimum quotations, but no large lots are 
being either offered or asked for. While better than 
$12.15 was recently paid for No. 1 heavy melting rail- 
road steel, melters are not offering over $11.75 to $12, 
but would probably pay up to $12.25 for steel crops. 
Business in the rolling mill grades of old material is 
quiet. The following range of prices about represents 
quotations at which ordinary current business for 
prompt shipment can be done for delivery in buyers’ 
yards, eastern Pennsylvania and nearby points, taking 
a freight rate from Philadelphia varying from 35c. to 
$1.35 per gross ton, for shipment ranging from prompt 
to the remainder of the year: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap and crops. ..$11.75 to ¥ie 3 


Old steel rails, rerolling (nominal)......... 13.50 to 14. 

Low phosphorus heavy melting steel scrap.. 15.50 to 16.00 
Old steel - axles 5. 4cues) ose os ces ee nue 17.00 to 17.50 
Old iron axies (nonsnal). ...s.0s00-sueeeee 22.00 to 23.00 
Old iron rails (nominal) :..... é:..s<es beeen 15.50.to 16.00 
oe | Serer peer irr crise 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 railroad. wrveagiit .. .. 060.45 .e ci seeene 14.00 to 14.50 
Wrought. irom BERR. - wc cansecccvcetecqanmee 11.50 to 12.00 
No. I" forge’ BlG cau cs cvcks ss esas sdipeunean 9.75 to 10.25 
No, 2 light iron (nominal)..........-+.5: . 675to 7.25 
Wrought PpeeteN ii ks dm 95.0 skew cele 9.00 to 9.50 
Cet DORE OF0'ca Sane ss aoe tte ene 8.00 to 8.50 
eee. eee Pe eer ee ey 13.00 to 13.50 
Railroad malleable (mominal)............+++ 11.75 to 12.25 
Grate bare, celleond soa i iv ve as bdssceneanes 10.00 to 10.50 
Biave PRAE. o3.civwexngh sss apisedeecCee 9.50 to 10.00 


. 


The Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa., manu fac- 
turer of crucible steel, alloy, vanadium and high carbon 
crucible castings, has completed its new plant, which was 
put in operation last week. A very satisfactory volume of 
business is on the books and indications favor operation 
to full capacity at an early date. - 
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Ore.—Another Pennsylvania consumer is feel- 
narket on Lake Superior ore prices for an un- 
tonnage for its 1912 requirements, making 
uiries that have come from the East in the 
‘weeks. However, none of these inquiries has 
esulted in sales, and while negotiations have not 
pped it is not probable that any contract for 
shipment will be made for some time, if at all. 

{ sellers during the last two weeks to interest 
ien in the Central West in the ore market have 
nsuccessful. An active buying movement is not 

} start for some time. The severe winter weath- 
ake the opening of the navigation season quite 

| this may also have some effect in delaying the 
ving. Some of the Lake Superior mining com- 
have decided not to operate their properties the 
present season if prices are reduced, and other. mines 
that were idle last year because of the limited demand 
will not be started up unless present prices are main- 
Railroad representatives are investigating the 
situation in connection with freight rates, and the 
eduction of rates from Lake Erie ports to the Pitts- 
reh district is considered possible. Shipments from 
locks have increased considerably since the weather 
has become milder. We quote prices as follows: Old 
t Bessemer, $4.50; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.25; old 
$3.70; Mesaba non-Bessemer, 





range 
range 
$3.50 


Pig Iron—The market is extremely dull. A few 
sales ranging from a carload to 100 tons of foundry iron 
are reported, but practically no new inquiries are com- 
ing out and no new tonnage of any size is being figured 
upon for any grade of iron. Shipments on contracts 
are holding up well. Consumers have little iron in 
their yards and are urging prompt delivery. Shipments 
have been seriously delayed the past two weeks, owing 
to car shortage due to a congestion of railroad traffic 
caused by the cold weather. Prices on foundry grades 
are being well maintained. There is a limited demand 
for Southern iron in small lots. Corrigan, McKinney & 
Co. announce that they will keep one of their two 
Cleveland stacks on foundry iron. If.they build a steel 


non-Bessemer, 


plant of sufficient capacity to require the output of 
more than one stack they state that while the matter 
has not been definitely decided upon they will build a 
third blast furnace. Furnace B of the Detroit Iron & 


Steel Company, which was banked because of frozen 
ore, will either go out of blast at once or be operated 

only two weeks, then wait until after navigation is 
opened, having only a two weeks’ supply of ore on 
hand. We quote the following prices for prompt ship- 


ment and for the first half, delivered, Cleveland: 


Bessemer ...cceesstbovinseelabkbanss Gee $14.90 
Basic coe e meee arene te eeeseeeeeeeeesesseseessees 13.25 
Northern foundry Nay 2545 scdscsceends case $13.25 to 13.50 
southern foundry. NG 2.00 sqnevadgbarsenen 14.35 to 14.85 
Y 1OPge . vss cng cs dhe nnew WOES peaw sed hee 12.50 
kson County silvery, 8 per cent. silicon.......... 17.05 


_ Coke——Consumers are having considerable trouble 
in getting deliveries promptly because of car shortage. 
he market is quiet. The only sales reported are small 
lots of foundry grades. We quote standard Connells- 
vile foundry coke at $1.80 to $1.90, at oven. Standard 
ioundry grades are held at $2.10 to $2.25 for prompt 
shipment and $2.25 to $2.40 for contract. 


Finished Iron and Steel—The limited volume of 
new business has resulted in the further softening of 
Prices on some lines. The market for steel bars is now 
Practically on the basis of 1.10c., Pittsburgh, although 
mills are still getting 1.15c. for quite small lots. Plates 
are selling quite generally at 1.10c., Pittsburgh, only 
small orders going at $1 a ton higher. Structural mate- 
rial 1s somewhat firmer than bars and plates. Structu- 
i. shapes are quoted at 1.15c., Pittsburgh. This price, 
‘owever, could probably be shaded on a round tonnage. 
vecause of lower quotations on soft steel bars, hard 


steel bars are being offered at lower prices than have 
peen prevailing, sales being reported at 1.05c., Pitts- 
curgsh, and lower. While new business is lacking in 

“ume specifications on contracts are holding up in a 
\“'y satisfactory manner. Manufacturers are generally 
‘\"'y busy and are taking the material they have under 
“oulract. The only tonnage of any size that has come 
_| Curing the week is about 5100 tons of plates and 
“"apes tor new Lake boats. The Carnegie Steel Com- 
Pany has taken 2600 tons for two package freighters tc 


wilt by the Toledo Shipbuilding Company for the . 


At ‘ntic coast trade. Sheet prices are weaker, Mills 
voting No. 28 black at 1.85c. and No. 28 galvanized 


“sc. For small lots $1 a ton more is being paid, 
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and the lower quotation for round lots is not being 
made by all of the mills. There is a fair demand for 
light rails, but strong competition is coming from mak- 
ers of rerolled rails. The demand for iron bars is 
light, but the price is steady at 1.20c., at mill, 


Old Material.—The only change in the condition of 
the market is that with the abatement of severe weath- 
er more scrap is being delivered on contracts. Ship- 
ments were quite generally held back during the cold 
spell. New demand, however, has not developed, no in- 
quiries for contracts coming out. Local mills are still 
well covered, but concessions from current prices might 
bring out some business. Heavy steel is freely offered 
at $11.50, but local mills will not buy except at lower 


prices. The market is weak, with no changes in quota- 
tions. Dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 
Per Gross Ton. 
Old ‘sieel: Fail; retcelligig. «oi... cvs ccsdee us $12.25 to $12.75 
EIOD F0GRE PONE oxo vn wy sine veer caps Caweeeen 14.00 to 14.50 
ee eS Ee eS ee ee cre 17.50 to 18.00 
ERGRUS GROIN GORGE 6 o:k.g csi cans cccaweasn van 11.00 to 11.50 
CR CR WE wee Ss va sek Cenaeceateaem 12.00 to 12.50 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and over...........+. 22.50 to 23.50 
Agricultural malleable ............eeessee8 10.50to 11.00 
TON PRED 0s os ck tb ives veveee bens 11.50 to 12.00 
Light bundled sheet scrap...........+scee0+ * 9.50to 10.00 
Per Net Ton. 
eGR) ONG OUI inc oe cabpscstonnkeo tee $18.50 to $19.00 
Cot RIO bows vc 00.0664 50k 0 8s eee 6.25to 6.50 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings....... 6.75to 7.00 
Steel axle turning® ....sceccscvccvccsccedes 7.28to 7.75 
Ree eee 9.50 to 10.00 
No, 1 railroad wrought ........+sccceseees 11.00 to 11.25 
ee ee POPE ee arr ee me EET 11.25to 11.75 
Sat) GME. iba dishes. Covad ci nekeitnaa 9.00 to 9.25 
Baie Gb MOPED. 2s 0 o-0 oo vedud beedean cee 11.00 to 11.50 


Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Onto, February 21, 19012.—(By Telegraph.) 


~ Pig Iron—Furnaces in the Birmingham district 
proper are holding out for $10.50 on No. 2 foundry, and 
a few small sales for delivery before July have been 
made at this figure. However, there is some Southern 
iron to be obtained at $10 for prompt movement, con- 
siderable of which is said to be resale material that has 
to be moved. The present quotation of $13, Ironton, 
for Northern No. 2 foundry prevents Southern iron 
producers who are quoting the advanced Brite men- 
tioned from selling in a number of localities. The in- 
quiry is quite light. The largest before the trade here 
calls for 1000 tons of low phosphorus iron for a Michi- 
gan melter. A northern Ohio manufacturer wants 500 
tons of mixed Northern and Southern foundry. Among. 
sales reported are 600 tons of No. 4 Southern foundr 
at $9.25, Birmingham basis, and 200 tons of No. 2 soft 
at $11 at furnace, which sales show the wide range of 
prices prevailing. A number of consumers have been 
trying to feel out the market for third and fourth quar- 
ter shipment, but producers in both Northern and 
Southern territory have been ge back quotations 
for this delivery. It is generally believed that no ex- 
tensive buying movement will be commenced until 
books are opened for last half business. Malleable is 
unchanged at $13, Ironton. Based on freight rates of 
$3.25 from Birmingham and $1.20 from Ironton we 
quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows for prompt shipment: 


Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and 1 soft. .$13.75 to $14.25 





Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and 2 soft.. 13.25to 13.75 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry............. 12.75to 13.25 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry.............+. 12.50 to 13. 
Southern gray forge ......--+..seeeeecsees 12.50°to 13. 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. silicon............ 16.45 to 16.95 
Lake Superior coke, No. 1.....+-s+eee0e0% 14,70 to 14.95 
Lake Superior coke, No, 2.. . 

Lake Saperier coke, No, 3... 

Basic, Northern ............ 

Standard Southern car wheel...........0+05 , 

Lake. Seperiag Cat. wheel. co.cc cs.i0ddenapvndassctasee 


(By Mail.) : 
Coke.—Connellsville furnace brands haye eased 
slightly and can be bought for either prompt or, de- 


ferred delivery at $1.75 to $1.90 net ton at oven. 
Wise County 48-hr. coke is quotable around the same 


figures, with Pocahontas grades bringing about toc. 
per ton less. No large contracts are ht, but the 
domestic trade is absorbing a cons - of 
48-hr. coke. Foundry coke is not in , al 


there is no complaint as.to shipments on contracts 
being held up; on the other hand, consumers have ex- 
erienced some trouble on account of railroad 

Prices in all three districts average from $2 to 


per net ton at oven. 
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reports from the East as to.the softening in prices on 
steel bars and structural material have tended to cause 
customers to hold off making any extensive purchases. 
So far as this market is concerned, steel bars are quot- 
able at 1.15c., Pittsburgh, and structural shapes at 1.15c. 
to 1.20c., though any desirable tonnage could easily be 
placed at the first named figure. Siabaene prices 
remain around 140c. on steel bars and 1.70c. on struc- 
tural material. 

Old Material—Borings and turnings represent the 
only class of scrap material in demand, and prices are 
off about 25c. per ton on nearlyiall grades. Railroad 
offerings are a trifle heavier, but present quotations are 
not attractive and there are few purchases being made 
by dealers and fewer sales to be noted...The minimum 
figures given below represent what buyers are willing 
to pay for delivery in their yards, southern Ohio and 
Cincinnati, and the maximum quotations the selling 
prices f.o.b. at yards: 

Per Gross Ton. 


Bundled sheet scrap 
Old iron rails 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up.............. 20.00 to 
Rerolling steel rails 
Melting steel rails 

Heavy melting steel scrap 
Old car wheels 


8.75 to 
10.75 to 


Per Net Ton. 


No. 1 railroad wrought 

Cast borings 5.25 5.75 
Steel turnings 6.00 
No. 1 cast scrap 10.25 
Burnt serap 6.75 
Old iron axles 16.25 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 11.75 
Pipes and flues 7.25 
Malleable scrap 7.75 


The Cincinnati office of the Buffalo Forge Company 
and the Buffalo Steam Pump Company, of which A. J. 
Chinn is resident engineer, has been moved from the 
Andrews Building to more commodious quarters at 505 


Mercantile Library Building. 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February. 19, 1912. 

Pig Iron—The trading in the past week was com- 
paratively light. A sale of 750 tons of No. 2 foundry 
for shipment in the first half was the largest reported, 
for which $10.50, Birmingham, was secured. Carloads 
and lots of 150 to 300 tons each aggregated 2500 to 
3000 tons, all for early shipment, and reported ata basis 
of $10.50 and $10 for Nos. 2 and 3 foundry, respectively. 
The inquiry received since quotations were advanced 
is in very fair volume, and indicates that considerable 
tonnage for requirement in the first half is yet to be 
provided for. In a number of cases lots of 1000 to 1500 
tons each have been submitted for delivery extending 
through the third quarter, and some tonnage for strictly 
last half shipment has been inquired for. The produc- 
ing interests are generally disposed not to give serious 
consideration to strictly last half deliveries, but the 
belief prevails that $10.50 for shipments extending 
into the third quarter can be made applicable. Reports 
from the trade indicate a very steady consumption, 
and shipments against contracts are comparatively 
heavy. Of course, there is still more or less tonnage 
against which specifications are being withheld, but 
such conditions usually exist, even when the market is 
in a much better condition than at present. The avail- 
able supply of low grades has not increased, with 
premium prices obtainable for gray forge and mottled. 
It is now understood that the proposed blowing out of 
one local stack will take place prior to March 1, and 
mention is made of still an additional stack that will 
have to be blown out very shortly for relining. So 
far as is known, no plans are under consideration for 
additions to the furnace output to offset the reduction 
soon to be made, although at least three stacks now 
idle are ready for operation on short notice. We con- 
tinue to quote for deliveries in the remainder of the 
first half, as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at Bir- 
mingham district furnaces: 

No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft 

No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft 

No. 3 foundry 

No. 4 foundry 


Gray forge 
Standard basic 


$10.75 to $11.00 
0.2 10.50 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The tonnage placed with local pro- 
ducers since last report consists mainly of small lots 
of water pipe for maintenance work. Several large 
inquiries were received, but specific information is not 
available. A much larger movement against all con- 
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tracts since weather conditions have impro 
ported, and the several local plants continue : /perate 
steadily. It is now understood that the North rming- 
ham plant of the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foun. 
dry Company will probably be ready for oper:tion by 
May 1, and that immediately after that plant \. put in 
commission the Bessemer plant of the same © mpany 
will undergo extensive repair. We continue (0 quote 
water pipe as follows, per net-.ton f.o.b. cars here: 
4 to 6-in., $23; 8 to 12-in., $22; over 12-im., averave $21. 
with $1 per ton extra for gas pipe. Special fittings are 
quotable at $45 to $55 per net ton here, owing to the 
nature and sizes required. All of these prices are sub. 
ject to more or less shading for seoaiibal vequiccnces, 
but are firm for the small orders placed. 

Old Material.—Small lots of wrought and stec! scrap 
were placed by the local mills im the past week, and 
some tonnage of relaying rails was sold. Machinery 
cast and other grades suitable for foundry use are being 
moved about as fast as accumulated in any quantity, 
but the prices received depend very largely on the 
several local conditions. Some tonnage of wrought and 
steel grades will probably be offered to dealers within 
the next 10 days. The accumulation of all grades on 
yards at this time is comparatively small. We continue 
to quote asking prices as follows, per gross ton, f.ob, 
cars here: 


Old iron axles (light) 
Old steel axles (light) 
Old iron rails 

Yo. 1 railroad wrought 
No, 2 railroad wrought 
No. 1 country wrought 
No. 2 country wrought 
No. 1 machinery 

No. 1 steel 

Tram car wheels 
Standard car wheels 
Light cast and stove plate 


is re- 


$12.50 to $13.00 
-50 


PDL O ADO ™! 
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St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, Mo., February 19, 1912. 


Although new business is not particularly large at 
this time, there is such a satisfactory run of requisi- 
tions on contracts that the general feeling is of an 
optimistic character, the belief being that there will be 
a new buying movement as soon as the spring fairly 
opens. This applies especially to railroad business. 

Pig Iron.—The volume of business in pig iron con- 
tinues of a satisfactory character, but is chiefly on 
specifications on contract. In some instances consum- 
ers are even taking more than their contracts call for, 
indicating that conditions are healthy. In a general 
way collections are good. Sales of the week include 
150 tons of No. 3 Southern at $9.50. The quotation 
on No. 2 Southern is generally at $10.50. No. 4 1s 
practically out of the market, the best figure obtainable 
being $9.75, with very little available even at that figure. 
Northern irons are not in new request at all at present. 


Coke.—Transactions in coke: are being interfered 
with just now by the difficulty in obtaining cars for 
transportation from the ovens, it being stated that in 
some instances deliveries are as much as eight weeks 
behind. The only important sale of the week was 1000 
tons of by-product coke at $5.25, delivered. Foundry 
grades continue out of line with the prevailing figures 
elsewhere, and this difference is being accentuated by 
the car situation. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Steel rails, standard sec- 
tion, are beginning to show considerable life and the 
sales during the past week included 300 tons for an 
Oklahoma road and another of 500 tons, while a West- 
ern road has an inquiry in for about 2200 tons of 70 Ib. 
There are also other indications of a spring awakening 
on the part of the Western and Southwestern roads 
with the result that greater activity is expected before 
long. The lumber interests have bought more light 
nails in the past week than in the six months previous 
and this buying has been widely distributed, indicating 
a better market than for more than a year. The coal 
interests are not expected to do any buying until it 1s 
determined what will be the outcome of the apparent 
determination of the miners to strike April 1 unless 
they are granted a wage increase. The demand for 
track fastenings is very good because of the spring 
work which is being begun in the Southwest. In 
structural material the outlook is good, though there 
have been only small orders placed the past week an 
these with immediate shipment required. In bars the 
specifications have been fair, but the tonnage has not 
been up to the mark usually anticipated at this season. 
Plates are quiet at 1.10c. to 1.15¢., with no particular 
activity expected until some anticipated car orders De 
come an actuality. 
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Viaterial—The mills are buying bargains only, 
nsequence the market quotations are nominal, 
oa the changes that are noted herewith. There 
; . no new listS except a small one from the 
& Eastern IMinois. There is a reasonable 
moving, bat mostly on deals previously con- 
We quote prices, f.o.b. St. Louis, as fol- 
Per Gross Ton, 


relly |... ccicpws vs Haw We ewes coms we $14.00 to $14.50 
el rails, rerOWing...06. ss cedsvccews 11.50 to 12.00 
e) rails, leew the. -B Fh, nt. ian pivsces« 11.00 to 11.50 
ne rails, standard section, subject to 
CCTIOM cc ewe ee wee ewww ee ree eens neeees 1.50 to 22.00 
sr whteele. 3x2 csSbeewt we abinewiet es cut 13.00 to 13.50 
1 melting steel scrap......++.+++ *..+++ 10.50 to 11.00 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart...... 10.50 to 11.00 
Per Net Ton. 

t; sh plated .sscvecscvecsavesed ees eve's $12.50 to $13.00 

I Bxldd <i ci wersebie cheese nee them 17.50 to 18. 
Cree] car QXIES ce vinveccesceesesssecssebass 15.00 to 15.50 
N 1 railroad: GMMR. «cde sia see cette 11.00 to 11.50 
\ » railroad WFOUgMt. ... ccs crcccerrcces 10.00 to 10.50 
Railway SPfiTIQS wvvcccvevecceevedcenveses 9.25to 9.75° 
Locomotive tires, SMOOTH 26.0.6. . eee ee eees 11.00to 11.50 
N dealers’, 100BR Sidi ctedthies Ua cecey's 8.00 to 8.50 
Mixed bOring@S ..ovsccvcrsecessusesesscoes 5.50to 6.00 
No. 1 busheling ....-scceeseeuse Senceeeehy 8.50to 9.00 
No. | boilers, cut to sheets and fings...... 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 caSt SCYEDs..ccicescdbemn cceduweseond 8.50 to 9.00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap...........- 8.00 to 8.50 
Railroad malleable s.-cecscccceacscnesncds 8.50to 9.00 
Agricultural malleable ......0...scseeeerces 7.50to 8.00 
Pipes arid fIMCS .. cc cceveeceecceeccesaeues 8.00to 8.50 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap...........+.. 7.50to 8.00 
Railroad grate DOPS ..uscceccevscceceveves 7.50to 8.00 
Machine shop turmings........--..eeecess 6.50 to 7.00 


Buffalo 


BurFao, N. Y., February 20, 1912. 

Pig Iron—The market is quiet but steady. A fairly 
large amount of new business has been placed, aggre- 
zating 18,000 to 20,000 tons of all grades, from New 
England, New York State and Canadian points for first 
half delivery. The total is made up principally of small 
orders, but includes one of 4000 tons of No. 2 plain 
and one of 3000 tons of foundry grades, also two orders 
for off grade malleable taken at $13.25 at furnace. There 
has been quite a little movement in charcoal iron and 
prices for this commodity are somewhat firmer. Fur- 
naces in this city report that their bookings for first 
half delivery about cover their productive capacity and 
they are in consequence inclined to held firmly to cur- 
rent price schedules. It is understood, however, that 
a few of the orders above noted were placed at figures 
slightly below last week’s quotations. We quote as 
follows, f. o. b. Buffalo, for first half delivery: 


No. 1 fowsbry. oweicp vege ts bun be ee awa ene $13.75 to $14.00 
No. 2 f6uahGey.: 0's cate beet ob Ssh ares Keen 13.50to 13.75 
No. 2 phi ...ssc@Seeecnh vest ee beey Uhee eee en eee 13.50 
No. 3 fommddep. .iscsese Cad se dea beccans owe 13.25 to 13.50 
Gray {forg® i. cessasensdbuer babies eegen 13.00 to 13.25 
Malleable ....cccunweeti: da aee shiek’ mone 13.75to 14.25 
St PEPE er nee ee ee 14.00 to 14.50 


Charcoal. 15.75 to 


Coke—The railroad situation on coke deliveries is 
very much improved over last week and the congestion 
in freight yards is being broken, although coke pro- 
ducers are still unable to obtain adequate equipment of 
box cars for loading with foundry coke. 

Finished Iron and Steel—Only a limited amount of 
new business in bar products is reported, although some 
buying by railroads and car builders for immediate de- 
livery is noted. Specifications on December contracts 
‘or first quarter delivery are being received in good 
volume Some consumers have overspecified propor- 
ionately on their contracts and dealers are apparently 
inclined to keep up their stocks a little more liberally 
than for the past three or four weeks. In steel bars the 
veneral run of business is being placed at 1.15¢., Pitts- 


burgh, although it is reported that in a few instances 
specially desirable orders have been taken at 1.10c. 
Some business has been done in bar iron at 1.25c., Pitts- 
ourgh, which is the ruling price. Only small transac- 


tions have occurred in shapes and prices are a shade 
Weaker. Good inquiry continues for cold-rolled steel, 
ut business resulting has not been large so far, indi- 
‘ting that a good share of the inquiry was simply to 
sound the market; prices in this commodity are running 
05 to 67 per cent. discount. Continued activity is 
‘vable in fabricated structural material locally and 
‘mand from Canada is of good volume. Mosier & 
‘icrs, Buffalo, were low bidders on the general con- 
‘or the Technical High School, Buffalo, taking 
50 tons of fabricated and plain structural mate- 
(he Buffalo. Structural Steel Company was low 
‘or the steel, 200 tons, for the Sidway Building 

\. Buffalo, and.bids have been opened for steel 
\uditorium an@ clinic buildings for Cornell Uni- 
ithaca, but announcement of the contract has 
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not yet been made in either case. Bids are being re- 
ceived for the steel for the Pratt & Letehworth Com- 
pany’s new malleable foundry ee ee re- 
auiring about 600 tons. The steel for the remodeling 
of the Third National Bank ee eee about 
100 tons, has been taken by the Lackawanna Bridge 
Company, and the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company has 
been awarded the contract for the tman Kodak 
Company’s factory addition, Rochester, rood tons, and 
for an additional building at the Pennsylvania General 
Electric Company’s na at Erie, Pa., about 606 tons. 
Old Material.—The market shows very little activity 


and sales are still held down to a small aggregate by 
the tied-up condition of yards, owing to weather 
and consequent restricted transit facilities. Dealers are 


unable to ship out freely material already sold and aside 
from this are inclined to hold material, expecting a 
better demand a little later on, particularly for car 
wheels, heavy melting steel, borings and turnings. No 
change in prices is reported. We quote as follows, per 
gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


Heavy melting steel... ..........cceccessces $12.50 to $12.75 
POW PRGEO Bil. ow neSticesesacbawess 15.75 to ic? 
No. 1 railroad wrought... ........0ccceveees 14.00 to 14. 

No, 1 railroad and machinery .cast secrap.... 13.50to 14.00 
Cee SR EO aida nn s+ 00.a9 be eunnyéan Ae 18.50 to 19.25 
Cee A SN ce i oek vc cece eae AES 22.00 to 22.50 
er CRT Wee bcos sin ov aes Haeeamaes 13.00 to 13.25 
POO CRNNNON: a as. os er netenevianedeew 12.5@to 12.75 
Oe OD, CRONE os oe gdieccadcepewans 13.75to 14.25 
Locomomve efdte DEré. 2.66.5 cccjcccnvden's 11.00 to 11.25 
ee ere err. Cee ne 9.75to 10.25 
Wrought iron and soft steel turnings.... 7.25t0 7.50 
CoG ONOE  ROUMNNE Co oes 62 ck ce paieeeeen 50to 6.75 


The Hazard, Coates & Bennett Company, dealing 
in iton and steel scrap, railroad material and supplies, 
Rochester, N. Y., announces that E. C. Hazard has 
disposed of his interest in the company and is no 
longer connected with it. This will cause no change 
in the methods of carrying on the business. 


- Boston 


Boston, Mass., February 20, 1912. 


Old Material—The market for scrap is duller and 
prices have dropped on some classes of material. Buy- 
ing is small;'and little scrap is offered. The prices 
quoted below are those offered by the large dealers to 
the producers and to the smaller dealers and collectors, 
per gross ton, carload lots, f.o.b. Boston and other New 
England points taking Boston rates from eastern Penn- 
sylvania points. In comparison with Philadelphia 
prices .the differential for freight of $2.30 a ton is 
included. Mill price’ are appfoximately 50c. a ton more 
than dealers’ prices. 


Heavy ‘mltitig ceed oo oc icc cevveeesee $8.75 to $9.00 
Low phosphorus steel.............sseesees 11.45 to 11.95 
Copan GUE AIOE bea os cca c cay Coes UVES EO 14.00 to 14.50 
CE TORR: I eins 0 5:69 0 dt chek dhe .areewae 17.00 to 18.00 
ee eer: ee 13.00 to 13.50 
No. f wrought ‘and soft steel.............. 10.50 to 11,00 
Skeleton (bundléd) .. 22.6.0... ccc cele eeees 7.00to 7.50 
VOSGES TPO > CEN... cn kno ong dems pncvwdne 8.50to 9.00 
CE SEO. bho Wbka 90 4 e¥00 05540 s Sea aeTae 7.00to 7.50 
RG. RY pind bP WA s-0s 02 ob ewes eb AREbL OD 4.50to 5.00 
Ween IN i Sin wis vinleba sec bb cneees 5.75to 6.25 
Cast Pw 8 vows ev OE KA CUENOSA MEANS TER 5.25to 5.75 
Macnee, COOB os oc adnecedhaesebeekoued 12.50to 13.00 
OEE bib pace Wvicdss 6 S0cRA hey ekeeeaewel 8.75to 9.25 
GN TED Gah Re sc cca ebeeRes ca cu aeRIere es 6.00to 6.50 
Cte OIG 9.0 000 ene 60d Ob sera den ves oe 8.00to 8.50 
CE Om: COE MRAM is hoe. 5 odamhawkinnes 11.75to 12.00 


The German Iron Market 
Prices Are Still Advancing 


Beriin, February 9, 1912. 


The news at hand is all of a favorable character. 
Various advances in prices have been reported. Yes- 
terday the Pig Iron Syndicate raised puddling iron 3 
marks; steel-making grades 4 marks; spiegeleisen 5 
marks; hematite 3 marks; No. 1 foundry 1.50 to 3 
marks: and No. 3 1 to 2.50 marks, the last two varying 
for different points of delivery. English No. 3 foundry 
rose 1 mark last week. The association controlling 
malleable castings has just advanced such articles 3 
marks, and ordinary castings 2 marks, On the Diissel- 
dorf Exchange February 2 the price of. basic steel bars 
was advanced 2 marks to 112 to 115 marks, but ‘it is 
reported in the press dispatches that sales at as high 
as 118 marks have recently been made. The makers of 
iron bars are also preparing to advance prices 3 — 
In the south German industrial district 4 have 
advanced bars 2.50 marks, and plates 5 marks. ‘The 
manufacturers of wood s¢rews have just rbised 
prices. The upward trend also extends to ores. The 
Siegerland producers have advanced ores 60 pfennigs 
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to one mark per ton in 10-ton carloads, according to 
quality. The advances take effect at once and hold for 
the rest of the year. 

The production of pig iron in January was 1,374749 
metric tons, about 5000 tons less than the record pro- 
duction of December, but more than for any other 
month than December. The tendency is toward a fur- 
ther increase of output. The Gelsenkirchen Company 
has just blown in another of its new furnaces at Esch 
in Luxemburg, and before the end of the month all its 
furnaces there will be in. blast. The heavy imports of 
ores also indicate that the furnaces will continue theif 
huge production. The January imports amounted to 
815,067 tons, which compares with only 264,794 tons 
for January, I9QII.., 

It is reported that the great Phénix ‘Company is 
about to follow the example of a number of the other 
big concerns of the lower Rhine by establishing a 
branch plant in the minette region in order to get 
nearer to its ore supplies. It is said to be negotiating 
for a site near Rimelingen in Luxemburg. 

A report on the state of business in the hardware 
trade indicates that the factories in nearly all lines of 
production are well supplied with orders. The greatest 
activity is in the home trade, while the export trade 
is in part less satisfactory than previously. Many 
sections of the trade, however, complain of low prices 
for their product. The cutlery trade at Solingen is 
doing well, considerable orders being booked in staple 
lines of goods. Makers of builders’ hardware find 
themselves in a better position as old contracts taken 
at lower prices are worked off. This section of the 
trade has been rather quiet in view of the winter 
season, but dealers have begun to replenish their stocks 
against the spring trade. Manufacturers of general 
metal goods are mostly well filled up with orders, and 
some of them have more work to do than they can 
handle promptly. 

The Belgian market again sends in news of rising 
prices. Several days ago an advance of one franc a ton 
on foundry and puddling iron was reported. The Bel- 
gian makers of wire nails are trying to organize a 
selling agency, which will control prices both for home 
consumption and export. The French market also 
appears to continue in a strong position, as indicated 
by the fact that.thé beam association has just advanced 
prices * frances per ton. The organization of the Aus- 
trian iron trade has also just marked up bar and plate 
prices 1.50 crowns, to take effect at once. 


The British Iron Market 


The Threatened Coal Strike an Overshadowing Factor 
(By Cable.) 


Lonpon, February 21, 1912. 

The coal strike, which many in the trade now consider 
inevitable, overshadows everything, and iron and _ steel 
works generally have given their workmen notice for the 
end of February. About 800,000 coal miners were repre- 
sented in the notices previously given that work would 
stop February 29. Railroad traffic is badly congested. 
The output of Cleveland pig iron is decreasing, a number 
of furnaces having turned on hematite iron. Semi-fin- 
ished steel is firm, but there is no fresh buying. In all 
lines finished steel products are firm. The shipyards are 
still booking new contracts freely, and the outlook is brill- 
iant but for labor questions. It is reported that the United 
States Steel Corporation has taken 5000 tons of rails for 
shipment to South Africa. We quote as follows: 

Cleveland pig iron warrants (closing Tuesday), 49s 
3d. 
No. 3 Cleveland pig iron, makers’ price, f.o.b. Middles- 
brough, 49s 6d. 

Welsh sheet bars, delivered at works in Swansea ‘/al- 
ley, £5 2s 6d to £5 5s. 

German sheet bars, f.o.b. Antwerp, 95s. 

German 2-in. billets, f.o.b. Antwerp, 92s. 

Steel bars, export, f.o.b. Clyde, £ 12s 6d. 

Steel joists, 15 in., export, f.o.b. Hull or Grimsby, £6 
2s 6d. . 

Steel ship plates, Scotch, delivered local yard, £7 7s 6d. 

Steel black sheets, No. 28, export, f.o.b. Liverpool, 
£8 17s 6d. 

Steel rails, export, f.o.b. works port, £5 15s. 

Tin plates, cokes, 20 x 14, 112 sheets, 108 Ib., f.o.b. 
Wales, 13s 6d to 13s 7%4d. . 
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New York 


New York, February 2 12, 


Pig: Iron.—The principal inquiry in the » 
from a New Jersey manufacturer of furnacc 
will buy this week. about 1800. tons, equally diy; 
tween higher and lower silicon irons, delivery | 
the second quarter. A railroad supply compai 
works in New York State is also in ‘the market 
has been keen competition for the business in jx: 
above cases, the 1800-ton inquiry in particular illing 
out a large number of bids. New England foundries 
apparently need little iron, most of them from present 
indications being covered well toward the end «0 the 
second quarter. Foundry operations in tie New York 
district are on practically the same scale as {or the 
past few months. Complaint is general of the low 
prices for castings, and buyers in turn expect low 
prices from furnaces. There is nothing either within 
or. without the pig iron trade pointing to a material 
change in the present level of values. We quote as 
follows for Northern iron at tidewater: No. 1 foundry, 
$15; No. 2 X, $14.75; No. 2 plain, $14.50 to $14.75. We 
quote Southern iron at $15 for No. 1 foundry and $14.50 
to $14.75 for No. 2. : 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The local market in plates 
has brightened, inquiries being out for both ship work 
and tank work in larger volume than has been the case 
for some time. Considerable quantities of plates have 
been placed at 1.25c., PittsburgW basis, although the 
market is below 1.15c. for large attractive business. It 
is known that an effort lately to place a large tonnage 
of plates here at the 1.10c., Pittsburgh basis, met with 
refusals. As indicating, nevertheless, the competitive 
condition of the market, it is interesting to add that in 
an offering of three or four plates, four different bids 
were received from as many bidders. Dullness marks 
the structural market, few projects of size opening up, 
but there is a great deal of work being figured, some of 
it behind closed doors. Orders in bar. iron are re- 
ported to be coming in in quite satisfactory volume 
and the price by a large producer is held at 1.20c. to 
1.25c. at mill. Of recent awards in the structural lines, 
mention may be made of an addition to the Stevens- 
Duryea automobile works, East Springfield, Mass., re- 
quiring 400 tons, to be fabricated by the American 
Bridge Company. Barber & Ross, Washington, D. C., 
are to furnish 350 tons for the Franklin Square Theatre, 
that city, and it is understood that the Phoenix Bridge 
Company has 1000 tons and the Fort Pitt Bridge Com- 
pany, 700 tons, for New York Central terminal area 
work, and Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, 875 tons for 
the foundry of the Pennsylvania General Electric Com- 
pany at Erie, Pa. Other work closed includes 300 tons 
tor a factory building at Lowell, Mass., and 150 tons 
for an elevated station at East Eighty-sixth street, 
New York. The New York Central is asking for bids 
covering seven bridges involving perhaps 300 tons and 
a large department store requiring several thousand 
tons of steel is about to be built with frontage on both 
Sixth avenue and Forty-second street. Quotations 
are: Steel bars, plates and plain structural material, 
1.26c. to 1.3Ic., bar iron, 1.27c. to 1.32c., all New York. 
Plain material from store, New York, 1.70c. to 1.80c. 


Old Material—The most important transaction ot 
the week was a sale of 1000 tons of heavy melting steel 
scrap, which is understood to have been made to a New 
Jersey consumer. Cast scrap is in slightly better de- 
mand, while the cheapest grades of old material have 
been the object of a little more attention and are slight- 
ly stronger. Inquiry from steel works and rolling mills 
is still quite light. Dealers quote, per gross ton, New 
York and vicinity, as follows: 


et is 
hich 
j be- 
’e in 
with 
Chere 
h the 


Old girder and T-rails for melting 

Heavy melting steel scrap 

Relaying rails 

Rerolling rails (nominal) 

a hammered iron car axles’ (nom- 
ina 


$9.75 
9.75 


No. 1 railroad wrought i 
Wrought iron track scrap 11.00 to 
No. 1 yard wrought, long.........sseeeeees 10.00 to 
No. 1 yard wrought, short 9.25 to 
Light S00 ios cdcavecesbeespeciscewlwwavea 4.50 to 
2” eS eer teeses 6.00 to 
Wrought turnings 7 
Wrought pi 

Old car wheels (nominal) 

No. 1 heavy cast, broken up 

Stove plate . 

Locomotive grate bars 

Malleable cast 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The Department of Water Supply, 
Gas and Electricity, New York. City, will open bids 
February 29 for 1000 tons of water pipe, principally 











ying by private consumers continues in better 
‘ban usual for the season, Eastern foundries 
te excellent bookings from this class of trade 
ast week and their order books are rapidly 
‘to such condition as to warrant some stiffen- 
ices. Carload lots of 6-in. are quoted at $22 


r net ton, tidewater. 


Chicago 
Cuicaco, ILtt., February 20, 1912. 


ations on contracts continue to be received 

. emphasizing the fact that the recent buying 

nt provided only for immediate.needs, Addi- 

rchases of rails and track fastenings are now 

itv. A further. buying of cars is also expected 

near future, as indicated by the pending in- 

tit .geregating several thousand cars. i 

Pig Iron—An inquiry for 600 tons for a vehicle 

facturer is reported, but most negotiations cov- 

lots of 100 to 200 tons for prompt shipment 

me buyers are attempting to force the situation 

hat and are making offers for second half. They 

r tonnage on the basis of $10 for No. 2, Birming- 

with considerable freedom, but Southern furnaces 

maintaining their quotations of $10.25 and $10.50 

onsiderable firmness. The local situation is 

rless with little business and less strength in prices. 

\Ve quote for Chicago delivery, except for local irons, 

ich are f.o.b. furnace, the following prices on prompt 
hipments: 


os 


Superior ChavOGshie dct cncccdasbeyews $16.00 to $16.50 
rthern coke foum@ey, NOs: bene s: te Finda seccsadee 14.50 
Northern coke, £OURGlHs Rees Bs vcvccs covacesedoenus 14.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3...:....+ee0. 13.50 to 14.00 
Northern Scott; eG. Buse aicawedae'e stb been ade eben 16.00 
Southern coke, No, 1 foundry and No. 1 soft...... 15.35 
S ern coke, No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft...... 14.85 
Southern colee, WG, 3. 5: s00-060ees sep cares aks edion 14.35 
Southern Cone, aoe Gs gon vied rek oe Uebeeasakwexene cat 
Southern gfay: fONGO )<. sckigncd pateben Seabeuenneeees . 
Southern mottled ...,..esccscsseesss ce vmaetaes eae 13.85 
Malleable Begpeemer as sd 030 dead hee bs eba cagemesad 14.00 
Standard Bessemet. sise00sias dd O0sb Bae 6400 ch Ewewe ee 16.75 
Basic .... sob spa culnnss.d was RE Ree an axe eadees 14.75 
Jackson County and Kentucky silvery, 6 per cent.... 16.40 
jackson County and Kentucky silvery, 8 per cent.... 17.40 
Jackson County and Kentucky silvery, 10 per cent... 18.40 


Rails and Track Supplies—The distribution of a 
Western railroad’s long ‘pending rail requirements, 
iriously estimated from 20,000 to 30,000 tons, is an- 
unced. Several thousand tons additional for other 
ids was also placed. We quote standard railread 
pikes at 1.50c., base; track bolts, with square nuts, 
oc., base, all in carload lots, Chicago; standard sec- 
Bessemer rails, 1.28c.; open hearth, 1.34c.; light 
ils, 40 to 45 Ib., 1.16¢. to 1.20c.; 30 to 35 Ib., 1.19%. 
1.24c.; 16, 20 and 25 Ib., 1.20%c. to 1.25c.; 12 Ib., 1.25¢. 
1.30%c.; angle bars, 1.50c., Chicago. 
Structural Material.—Figures are about to’ be asked 
about 4500 tons of steel for two buildings, and a 
story addition to one of the downtown stores is in 
rospect. Contracts for fabricated material placed 
uring the week include 3500 tons of bridge steel for 
he Great Northern, of which 960 tons was taken by the 
\lorava Construction Company and 1600 tons by the 
‘hicago Bridge & Iron Company. ° The American 
ridge Company will furnish 1312 tons for the rail 
‘inishing building of the Minnesota Steel Company 
plant. Prices for plain material are subject to some 
iding and quotations as low as 1.10c., Pittsburgh, and 
1.25¢c., Chicago, seem necessary at times to secure 
sirable business. We quote for Chicago delivery, 
mii] shipments, 1.25¢. to 1.33¢., and from store, 1.60c 
_ Plates.—The inquiry for 3500 to 4500 cars for the 
Wabash system, 1ooo cars for the Northern Pacific and 
(00 for the Rock Island, together with a possibility of 
Western car shops obtaining a portion of pending 
stern railroad requirements give promise of addi- 
‘| plate and structural orders of no small impor- 
‘ance. The larger mills are well supplied with orders 
resulting from the continual inflow of specifications, 
' such weakness as appears in prices is due to the 
“aserness Of smaller mills which have been less favored 
th business. We quote for mill shipment, Chicago 
ery, 1.25¢. to 1.33¢c., and from store, 1.60c. 


Sheets.—While orders for both black and galvan- 
cd sheets continue to bring to the mills a very good 
‘age, attempts on the part of makers to assume a 
‘r attitude seem to be in advance of the market 
‘on. Buyers show a distinct disposition to seek 
‘sions in price notwithstanding the fact that quo- 


‘ons, particularly for galvanized sheets, are exceed- - 


_ow. We quote Chicago prices as follows: Carload 
‘rom mill, No. 28 black sheets, 2:03¢. to 2.08c.; No. 
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28 galvanized, 3.03¢. to 3.08c.; No. 10 blue annealed, 
1.53c: to 1.58c. Prices from store, Chicago, dre: No. 
10, 1.90c.; No. 12, 1.95¢.; No. 28 black, 2.30¢.; No. 28 
galvanized, 3.35c. ' 

_, Bars—Bar iron business is appearing in more ‘sat- 
isfactory volume than for many months, and with per- 
haps one or two exceptions the mills in this territory 
are operating to fully 75 per cent. of capacity. Quota- 
tions are firmly based on a minimum of 1.15¢. Busi- 
ness in steel bars continues in fair volume. e€ quote 
as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: Soft steel bars, 1.25¢c. to 
1.33c.; bar iron, 1.15c. to 1.20c.; hard steel bars, rolled 
from old rails, 1.15c. to 1.20c. From store: Soft steel 
bars, 1.50c. to 1.55c., Chicago. 


Wire Products.—In various directions car shortages 
are being felt, due more to inadequate lécomotive facil- 
ities than lack of cars. This has been trié to a notice- 
able degree in the movement of wire ‘products. Indi- 
cations of an early spring are enhancing the general 
movement of materials. We continue to quote a§ fol- 
lows; Plain wire, No. 9 and coarser, base, $1.58; wire 
nails, $1.78; painted barb wire, $1.78 to $1.83; galvan- 
ized, $2.08; polished staples, $1.83; galvanize +, $2.13, all 
Chicago. Oe a. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Company was awarded the contract for 1200 
tons for Duluth, Minn. Bids are to close this week on 
1300 tons for Toledo, and 2750 tons for St. Louis. 
Smaller lettings of about 200 tons each are scheduled for 
Sioux City, lowa, and Owen, Wis. There has been a 
fair amount of buying of pipe by the railroads, one road 
taking 500 tons. We quote as follows, peg, met ton, 
Chicago: Water pipe, 4-in., $27; 6 to 12-in,. $25; 16-in. 
and up, $24.50, with $1 extra for gas pipe. 

Old Material.—The local market has been decided] 
quiet. Prices are softer than a week ago, but the vol- 
ume of business has been so light as to scarcely estab- 
lish a quotably lower range. Railroad offerings in- 
elute 1200 tons from the Milwaukee, 1200 tons from the 
Eastern Illinois, 350 tons from the Nickel Plate and 
200 tons from the Alton. We quote, for delivery at 
buyers’ works, Chicago and vicinity, all freight and 
transfer charges paid, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton. 


O68 inte BOR. : 6.55. sow kab ce ends cae $15.00 to $15.50 
Cid otebl -Paahi. TOFU, io cron cde ivecbecen 12.50 to 13.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft..........e0++ 11.75to 12.25 
Relaying rails, standard section, subject to 

SIO. Gas. o ntcdosis ceceseseent she coccscccccees 24.00 
CA Se PE ©. Se ois eho ca cence Ceenenses 13.00to 13.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap...........seeeees 10.50 to 11.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart...... 10.50to 11.00 
SG GUE 5s 0064 Ov sp ehcsase Cea veneers 10.00 to 10.50 
Stack: GHG CUMRION occa cee cecsct ceeken toe 8.50to 9.00 


Per Net Tom. 


Iron angles and splice bars................ $12.50 to $13.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms.............. 13.50 to 14,00 


DRUGS MED Sache chives. chbd0s eae tae 10.00 to 10.50 
SOO OE NS, 6 og ewakeeevadsetedctevesaad 17.75 to 18.25 
SOROE Ur SE ks o coca awk hac dbkes se aeuewun 15.50 to 16.00 
No, 1 railfoad wrought... ios ic ca cs idewccus 11.00 to 11.50 
INO. Z PRG “WEIN so ok Wied ds ck cae ones 10.00 to 10.50 
Steel knuckles and couplers..............5+ 10.00 to 10.50 
Se aR eT eer 10.50 to 11.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth............ec0e05 12.75 to 13.25 
Machine shop turnings............seeeeee- 6.50to 7.00 
Cast and mixed borings..........sccees-se 6.25to 6.50 
Oe ae ere re 8.75to 9.25 
Wes NE iB ods 6 0.0 seeteaeasennaent 6.25to 6.75 
No. 1. boilers, cut to sheets and rings...... 7.00to 7.50 
Boiler punchings «1... ecvnscss evacsevece . 13.00 
No. 1 cast’ scrap..... Ridawcepesbure 11.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap..... 9.75 
Railroad malleable ..........-.«-«: 10.75 
Agricultural malleable ..........cscseseess 9.50 
PUpee Ql B08 siisekssci ss ce vncssteedsats 8.50 





Metal Market 


New York, February 21, 1912. 
The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery. 
Copper, New York. = ——Spelter—, 
Electro- Tin New St. so St. 
ytic. New York. York. Louis. ¥. Louis. 
Becca 14.37 14.25 2.85 4, 3.95 6.70 6.55 
cones 14.37 14.25 43.00 400 395 670 65 
TF awe 14.37% 14.25 enete 4.00 3.95 6.70 6. 
$93 seks 14.50 14.37% 42.85 4.00 3.95 6.70 6.55 
We schus 14.50 14.37 33 4.00 3.9 6.70 6.55 
Shiievawn 14.50 14.37 % 4.00 3.9 6.70 6.55 
Prices for both Lake and electrolytic c r are 


higher. Pig tin prices have declined. Tin plates are 
lower, Lead is fn less demand, with low prices still 
wane Spelter is in demand and prime 


tern is scarce for or early delivery. 
antimony market is quiet, with Cooksou’s still quoted 
at a figure lower than is usual with that brand. - avi 
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New York. 


Copper.—A firmer feeling developed in the copper 
market in the last two or three days, with a consequent 
stiffening in price, not because of any improvement in 
the demand, for the market is and has been very dull 
for some days. The reason is a stronger feeling on 
the part of sellers because of the continuance of reduc- 
tion in stocks. The market throughout the week has 
been almost entirely nominal, with Lake copper rang- 
ing frem 14.37%c. to 14.50c. and electrolytic from 14.25¢. 
to 14.37%c. The higher prices might not hold under a 
test of actual business. In London the quotation for 
spot to-day is £63 3s. od., and for futures, £63 17s. 6d. 
The exports of copper this month have been 26,868 
tons. 


Pig Tin—The week has seen a very dull market in 
tin and its present condition is almost stagnant. The 
fact of there being little or no demand is due to con- 
sumers absorbing shipments now arriving for. which 
they had previously contracted. The- premium which 
has been asked for tin practically disappeared, the price 
to-day being about 42.87%c. With the recent arrivals 
stocks are being replenished. On March 11 a new form 
of contract to govern trading in tin, and which has been 
accepted by the New York Metal Exchange, will be- 
come operative. The prices of spot tin in London to- 
day is £194 10s., and for futures, £191 15s. The ar- 
rivals of tin this month have been 3750 tons and the 
amount afloat is 2470 tons. 

Tin Plates.—The tin plate market is without feature 
in New York beyond a reduction in price, 100-lb. coke 
plates now being quoted around $3.54, New York, fol- 
lowing a reduction at the mills. This reduction follows 
more or less shading of tin plate prices during the last 
few weeks. Tin plates laid down at Swansea, Wales, are 
unchanged at 13s. 6d. 

Lead.—The demand for lead has slackened, buyers 
having been well filled up at the low prices which have 
prevailed since the American Smelting & Refining 
Company made three successive reductions a short time 
ago, and as a result of which it is supposed to have 
booked a vast amount of business. Prices quoted to- 
day are 3.95c., St. Louis, and 4c., New York. Inde- 
pendents are asking 4.10c., New York. 

Spelter—The scarcity of various brands of prime 
Western spelter for prompt and March shipment is un- 
abated and for April shipment as high as 6.65c. to 6.70¢c., 
New York, is asked. The demand for the metal is 
good. Monday last spelter brought 6.60c. in St. Louis 
at actual sale, which is equivalent to 6.75c., New York. 
Prices quoted to-day are from 6.65c. to 6.70¢., New 
York, with some brands unobtainable until April: at 
least at the higher figure. 

Antimony.—There has been no notable change in 
antimony beyond a decline of %c. in Hallett’s, which is 
quoted at 7.37%c. Cookson’s is 7%c., and has had most 
of the business. Chinese and Hungarian. grades are 
quoted at 6.90c. to 7c. 

Old Metals.—The market is firm but dull. 
prices are as follows: 


Selling 


Cents per Ib. 
Coneet; Tagva mG Semele. 2... os icc ess 13.25 to 13.50 
Copper, heavy and wire 13.00 to 13.25 
Cepner, Taet and whottoms.................. 11.75 to 12.00 
jrass, heavy 9.00 
Srass, light 7.25 
Heavy machine composition 11.00 to 11.25 
Clean brass turnings 8.50 
Composition turnings : 10.00 
Lead, heavy 5 
Lead, tea 
Zinc, scrap 


FEBRUARY 19.—Desirable orders for copper have 
been placed. The price of spelter continues to be well 
supported. Old metals are freely offered but their sale 


is limited and prices are without any general change. 
St.. Louis 


FEBRUARY 19.—Lead has begun to recover from the 
recent sharp drop and is firm at 3.95c. to 4c. Spelter is 
strong at 6.40c. to 6.50c., according to delivery. The 
price of tin is 43.35c; Lake copper, 14.80c.; electrolytic 
copper, 14.70c., and Cookson’s antimony, 7.47/%c. The 
takings during the week have been fair. In the Joplin 
district the basis price for 60 per cent. ore ranged from 
$47 to $43 per ton for zinc blende, with the top price 
$50 for choice lots. Calamine brought $23 to $27 for 
40 per cent., choice lots bringing as high as $30. Lead 
ore was in light demand, with prices continuing low at 
$46 to $48. The railroads are not supplying all the cars 
needed, and the sudden increase in production and in 
buying of recent days has found the district short on 


transportation facilities. 


February 2 


In scrap metals tl 


been an advance and quotations are as follow. 
brass, 5c.; heavy brass and light copper, 9c.; he: 
per and copper wire, 10c.; zinc, 3.50c.; lead, 3.5: 
ter, 2Ic.; tinfoil, 31c.;. tea lead, 3c. ; 


Iron and Industrial Stocks 


New York, February 2). o)2 


The stock market has been dull, and fluc: 


lations 


have been narrow. The range of prices on active iron 
and industrial stocks from Wednesday of last week to 
Tuesday of this week was as follows: 


Allis-Chalm., com... R- 1 
Allis-Chalm., pref... 6%- 6% 
Baldwin Loco., pref.10234-103 
Beth, Steel, com.... 29 - 31% 
Beth. Steel, pref... 56%- 59% 
Can, com . 11%- 12% 
Can, pref 91%- 92% 
Car & Fdry, com 51 
Car & Fdry, pref 

Steel Foundries..... 

Colorado Fuel ...... 

General Electric..... 

Gr. N. Ore Cert.... 4- 

Int. Harv., com....105%-106% 
Int. Harv:, pref 119¥% 
Int. Pump, pref.... 
Lackawanna Steel 

Locomotive, com.... 
Locomotive, _ pref.... 

Nat. En. & St., com. 13%- 13% 
Nat. En. & St., pref. 92%- 93% 


Pittsburgh St., pref.10) 
Pressed Steel, com 

Pressed Steel, pref....... 
Railway Spring, pref 
Republic, com 

Republic, pref 

Sloss, com 

Pipe, com 13 - 
Pipe, préef...... aes Se 3H 
U. s. Steel, com.... 59%- 6] 
U, -S, Steel, pref... .1077%-10814 
Westinghouse Elec... 701, 73% 
Va. F.C. & Coke... 597 ‘ 
Am: Ship, com 

Chic, Pneu. Tool... . 

Cambria Steel 

Lake Sup. Corp..... 

Pa. Steel, pref 

WAP Kar beee dcr is... 
Crucible Steel, com. 11'4- 114% 
Crueible Steel, pref. 8034- 811, 


Dividends Declared 
The General Electric Company, regular quarterly, 2 


per cent., payable April 15. 


The Harbison-Walker Refractories Company, quar- 
terly, % of 1 per cent. on the common stock, payable 


March fr. 


American Foundrymen’s Association May Meet 
in September 


A situation has arisen in connection with the annual 


convention 


of the American 


Foundrymen’s — Association 


which points to the postponement until September of the 
1912 convention which it had. been planned to hold in 


Buffalo in June. 


A bulletin issued in the past week by the 


Foundry & Machine Exhibition Company details the con- 
ditions which have interfered with the original plans. The 
Buffalo committee had offered the Foundry & Machine 
Exhibition Company the 74th Regiment Armory as an 
exhibition place instead of the Broadway Exposition build- 
ing as originally proposed. On February 12 the Executive 
Committee of the Exhibition Company met in Buffalo for 
the purpose of completing arrangements for the exhibit 
in June, providing satisfactory progress had been made 


on the rebuilding of the armory. 


It was found that the 


extreme cold weather had delayed the work fully a month 
and the committee decided that it would be unwise to count 
on getting possession of the building any time in the 


month of June. 


The Buffalo committee then suggested 


that the Exhibition Company consider some week in Sep- 


tember. 


This proposal was thereupon presented to the 


American Foundrymen’s Association and the American 


Brass Founders’ Association. 


Dr. Richard Moldenke, sec- 


retary of the American Foundrymen’s Association, was 
in Buffalo on Monday of this week ‘conferring with the 
local committee and he is now submitting the September 
proposal to the Executive Committee of his association. 
Similar consideration will be given the matter by the 
American Brass Founders’ Association. 

The Foundry & Machine Exhibition Company was 
asked by the American Foundrymen’s Association to con- 
sider holding its exhibition in some other city in June, in 
case arrangements could be made by the Foundrymens 
Association to hold their convention elsewhere, deferring 


the Buffalo convention until 1913. 


It was found, how- 


ever, to be impracticable to start anew at this late day to 
prepare for an exhibition in June and the probability now 
is that the three organizations will unite on late September 


dates at Buffalo. 


The Temple Malleable Iron Company, Temple, Pa., has 
materially increased its capacity and output in the past s!x 


months. 


It is now building additional annealing ove", 


and contemplates installing more molding machines of 


the squeezer type. 





to 





Obituary 


Francis H. Stillman 


; H. Stillman, president of the Watson-Stillman 
nd a prominent figure in machine tool and en- 
industries, died suddenly February 18 of intes- 
rrhage at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 62 

fhe day before his death he had been at his office 

| and apparently in the best of health. 

Stillman was born in New York City February 20, 
| was graduated from Yale College in 1874. On 
‘lege he first associated himself with the Cot- 
inting Press Company, then with his stepfather, 
ns. In 1883 he organized the firm of Watson & 

S in. which suceeeded Lyons & Co. The firm was 
rated in 1904 as the Watson-Stillman Company, 
tiliman becoming its president. Under his direction 
stablishment early became prominent in the hydraulic 





FRANCIS H. STILLMAN 


eering field, has built upward of 4009 different types 
sizes of hydraulic machines and has now a large plant 
\] lene, N. J. 


organized and was the first president of the Ma- 
Club of New York, and was also the first presi- 


f the National Metal Trades Association. In addi- . 


eing president of the Watson-Stillman Company 
time of his death he was also president of the 
geport Motor Company and of the Pequannock Com- 
ial COmpany, and a director in other manufacturing 
He was a member of the Hanover Club of Brook- 
the Engineers’ Club,* the American Society of Me- 
| Engineers, and since 1903 treasurer and a director 
National Association of Manufacturers. He leaves 
and two sons, Austin Frank and Edwin Arthur. 
table disposition, high standard of business integrity 
d personal interest in all those with whom he came 

t won for him a large circle of friends. 


MAS M. GaLLacHer, until recently vice-president of 
Scullin-Gallagher Iron & Steel Company, died Febru- 
it his hom@ it the suburbs of St. Louis after a long 
which necessitated some time ago his retirement 
the company, of which he was one of the founders. 
is born in New Orleans December 20, 1840. While 
s a child his parents moved to Cincinnati, Ohio, where 
ceived his education in°the public schools and in St. 
nt College. He went to St. Louis in 1855 with his 
His father was a blacksmith and he helped in the 
\fter some experience in railroad shops he became 
ted with the firm of Thomas Howard & Co., and 
lickle, Harrison & Howard Iron Company, of which 
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he rose to be vice-president and general manager. In 1900 
he assisted in forming the Scullin-Gallagher Steel Com- 
pany. He was also a director of the East St. Louis Loco- 
motive & Machine Shops. He leaves a widow and two 
sons. 


Witittam Stewart Henry, secretary and treasurer of 
the St. Louis Engineers’ Club, St. Louis, Mo, and one of 
the best known engineers of that part of the West, died 
recently. 


WILL1AM N. EpptneG, vice-president. and general mana- 
ger Epping-Carpenter Company, Pittsburgh, died Feb- 
ruary 15, the result of a nervous breakdown, aged 43 
years. He was the oldest son of Henry Epping, deceased, 
one of the founders of the Epping-Carpenter Compatiy, 
and was born in Lawreneeville, Pa. After graduating 
from the Pittsburgh High School he was employed for 
several years in a clerical capacity by the Carbon Steel 
Company, severing that connection to become cashier of 
the Pittsburgh postoffice during the administration of 
President Cleveland. Upon the death of his father, Mr. 
Epping was elected to the position in the Epping-Carpenter 
Company which he held until the time of his death. He 
was a member of the Duquesne Club, Stanton Heights 
Golf Club, Pittsburgh Country Club and Pittsburgh Ath- 
letic Association. He leaves a widow, one son and two 
daughters. 

Henry O. Putnam, Fitchburg, Mass., treasurer of the 
Putnam Machine Company, died February 17, aged 71 
years. He was the son of Salmon W. Putnam, who with 
John Putnam founded the company in 1836. The son 
learned his trade in the Putnam shops, becoming foreman, 
and when the company was reorganized 30 years ago he 
became treasurer. He was prominent in the affairs of his 
city, holding various public offices. He leaves two sons 
and_a daughter. 

WILLIAM WILKES YOUNG, purchasing agent of the Union 
Switch & Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa., died January 21. 

FrANK J. WetHeERELL, of the firm of Wetherell Bros., 
Boston, died February 1 after a brief. illness, aged 59 
years. He was born in Newton Upper Falls, Mass. He 
had been identified with the steel business for many years, 
his firm representing various English steel manufacturers; 
notably those of Sheffield. He leaves a widow, two sons 
and a daughter. 


CHRISTIAN FroeLticH, San Francisco, Cal., agent for 
manufacturers of cast iron pipe and waterworks supplies, 
died January 20. 

Cuaries P. MILter, superintendent of the Weir Frog 
Company, Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio, died suddenly, of 
heart disease, February 9, aged 50 years. He leaves a 
widow. 

CuarLes Hart, president and treasurer of the Hart 
Mfg. Company, maker of pipe threading and cutting 
machines and die stocks, Cleveland, Ohio, died Feb- 
ruary 9 of heart failure, aged 62 years. He had been in 
poor health for some time. Over 30 years ago he estab- 
lished the company of which he was the head. For some 
time its active management has been in the hands of his 
son, L. F. Hart, vice-president and treasurer. 

J. Howarp MitcuHe tt, of the firm of Philip S. Justice 
& Co., Philadelphia, died at his home in Hatboro, Pa., 
February 6, aged 79 years. He had been actively en- 
gaged in business up to a few weeks before his death. 
With Philip S. Justice he formed the partnership men- 
tioned in 1859. The firm was a large importer in those 
days, being instrumental in the first importation of steel 
rails. He was also one of the founders of the William 
Butcher Steel Works in 1866, serving in an official capac- 
ity until 1871, when it was reorganized as the Midvale 
Steel Company. He leaves two sons and two daughters. 

Samuet M. Dopp, president of the Wagner Electric 
Company of St. Louis and New York, died in St. Louis 
the past week, aged 79 years. He was born in Orange, 
N. J. 


Special assortments of cotter pins, designed especially 
to meet the requirements of users of automobiles, have 
been placed on the market by F. T. Smith & Co., Sharon 
Hill, Pa. These pins are packed ini lacquered boxes with 
screw top or hinged lid, an arrangement which makes them 
easy to carry and readily accessible. 
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The Néwark Foundrymen’s Association 


Addressing the Newark Foundrymen’s Association at 
its meeting in Newark, N. J., on the evening of February 
7, J. P. Bird, general manager of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, gave his hearers practical points 
for the aveidance of accidents in the foundry. At the 
conclusion of his talk he severely arraigned the new em- 
ployers’ liability law of New Jersey and declared: “The 
National Association of .Manufacturers has stood for one 
thing, first, last and all the time, and that is: Put in 
prevention devices, eliminate the accident just as far as 
human ingenuity can, and then all join hands—employer, 
householder, farmer, groceryn:an or butcher—and make_a 
joint fund to be.administered by the State.” 

On the subject of safety devices in the foundry, Mr. 
Bird asked: “How many times, when a large flask has 
been lifted by a crane, have you seen a man crawl under 
it without there being any safeguard in case of its falling, 
beyond a simple piece of wood? Any foreman who per- 
mits a man to crawl under a flask at such a time without 
there being under it at least two horses—and there should 
be four—should be discharged.” 

The speaker went on to point out the danger of the col- 
lapse of the old-fashioned horse when a heavy weight 
drops upon -it because of the tendency of the legs to 
spread. He advised his hearers, a considerable number of 
whom were foundry foremen from the plant of Maher & 
Flockhart, Newark, and the guests of Mr. Flockhart, to 
use a horse with a perpendicular leg between each pair of 
slanting ones. “Then,” said he, “the worst that can happen 
when a great weight drops on the horse is the driving of 
the legs into the sand, and a man working under the 
flask has a chance to get out before he is crushed.” 

Mr. Bird also said: “Watch your molders’ feet. If a 
man starts work with an old, loose pair of shoes, tied on 
with strings, have him get a pair of congress shoes. If 
he won’t buy them, buy them for him or don’t keep him. 
The congress’ shoe will save more accidents than you 
imagine. If a man gets caught, you don’t have to unloosen 
or unbutton that kind of a shoe—the man can be pulled 
out of the shoe if his foot is fast. Be careful of the 
trousers. If a man wears a dilapidated pair of trousers, 
buy him some jean trousers. Sparks and iron do no harm 
when they strike jean, but they ignite woolens and may 
cause a man to be burned.” 

The speaker urged the use of compressed air instead 
of blow-pipes, holding the blow-pipe responsible for in- 
juries due to the sand. flying into the eyes of the worker. 
He said that explosions from gases in core ovens could be 
avoided by means of a damper or flue in the back of the 
oven, giving the gas a means of exit just after the light- 
ing. He advocated the placing of a sheet iron shield partly 
around the base of a cupola before dumping, thereby pro- 
tecting the man who has his back to the cupola, or who 
cannot get away quick enough. 

Referring to the employers’ liability law which be- 
came operative in New Jersey about six months ago, Mr. 
Bird said of the efforts to have it enacted: “The Legis- 
lature and the Governor were gunning for elephants. 
Every possible argument was presented to Governor Wil- 
son as to the ramifications of the proposed legislation, 
but it could not be impressed upon his mind that nearly 
90 per cent. of the manufacturers of New Jersey employ 
léss than 50 men and these employers had to stand this 
taxation—because it is taxation, not for the benefit of the 
State, but of private enterprise. He was advised that if 
this law passed it was a lever for the insurance com- 
panies, that they would double their rates and in many 
cases treble them. We know of cases where they are 
700 to 900 per cent more than they were before the en- 
actment of the law.” He told of the troubles that con- 
front the employer of even one servant under the new 
law. 


The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company has placed 
a contract with the Detroit Shipbuilding Company for a 
side-wheel passenger steamer which it is claimed will be 
the largest in the world. It will be 500 ft. long, 55% ft. 
beam, 98 ft. over guards and 24 ft. deep, and will be 
equipped with compound engines and Scotch boilers. The 
plates and shapes for this boat, 2000 tons or more, will 
be rolled by the Carnegie Steel Company. 
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Annual Meeting of Mining Enginee: 


The American Institute of Mining Engineers 
102d meeting in the Engineering Societies Buildi: 


t 
i) 


\ew 
York City, February 19, 20 and 21, the first in New \ = 
since February, 1908. Considerable interest lay in a num. 
ber of proposed amendments to the constitution, inyolying 
a change in the status of membership grades, the dues for 


membership and the scope of the Institute, but the ques- 
tions were not voted, the idea being that further time was 
needed for a better understanding of the issues. [t js 
expected that a definite vote will be taken in a confer 

of the Council on June 3. 

The officers elected at the annual business meeting held 
on Tuesday were: 

President of the Council, James F. Kemp, professor 
of Geology, Columbia University, New York City. 

Vice-presidents of the Council, terms expiring Febru- 
ary, 1914: Benjamin B. Thayer, assistant to president, 
Amalgamated. Cop er Company, New York City; Kar! 
Eilers, New York City? Waldemar Lindgren; United States 
Geological. Survey, Washington,.D. C.. + 

Secretary of the Council, Dr. Joseph Struthers, 29%\\ est 
Thirty-pinth street, New York Citys»... i 

Members of Council, terms expiring February, IQIS: 
Joseph 'W. Richards, professor of Metallurgy,.Lehigh’ Uni- 
versity,, South Bethlehem, Pa.; John’H. Janeway, Jr., \ew 
York Gity; Sidney J. Jennings, Dobbs Ferry, N: Y. 

Thrée, directors of the nine who “manage the business 
affairs of the Institute as distinguished from the profes- 
sional affairs were elected as follows, for a three years’ 
term: ,Edmund B. Kirby, St. Louis, Mo.; George C. 
Stone, ‘chief engineer New Jersey Zinc Company, New 
York City, and Charles F. Rand, president Spanish-Ameri- 
can Iron Company, New York City. 

Among the papers scheduled were the following: 
“Sintering of Fine Iron Ore,” by B. .G. Klugh, Birdsboro, 
Pa.; “Agglomeration of Fine Materials,” by W. S. Landis, 
South Bethlehem, Pa.; “The Grondal Briquetting Process,” 
by N. V. Hansell, New York City; “Vanadium in Pig 
Iron,” by Porter W. Shimer, Easton, Pa.; “Rational Val- 
uation and Quality Efficiency of Furnace Stock,” by Prof. 
John Jermain Porter, University of Cincinnati; “Fuel 
Economy of Dry Blast,” by R. S. Moore, New York City; 
“Sintering and Briquetting of Flue’ Dust,” by Felix A. 
Vogel, New York City; “The Schumacher Briqyetting 
Process,” by Prof. Joseph W. Richards, Lehigh University. 

The total membership of the Institute on January 1, 
I9I2, was 4174. 


nce 


The Question of Aiding Canada’s Steel Industry 


Toronto, February 17, 1912.—No action has been taken 
on the petition of manufacturers for a renewal of 
bounties. As the time passes the sttength of the op- 
position to the proposal seems to become more telling. 
Petitions against a return to the bounty system are 
now being received from agricultural constituencies. 
Should the Government, contrary to present expecta- 
tions, grant the wish of the iron and steel manufacturers 
in the premises, the arrangement would probably be of an 
interim character. It would hold only until the Govern- 
ment acts on information placed at its disposal by the 
Tariff Commission. The Tariff Commission is not yet in 
existence, the bill providing for its constitution being now 
in its course through the House of Commons, That it 
will become law this session is a practical certainty, though 
there are rumors of an intention on the part of the Liberal 
majority in the Senate to prevent it’ enactment in the 
present form. It is very strongly opposed by the Liberal 
minority in the House of Commons. Once the measure 1s 
on the statute book and the members -of: the commission 
appointed, the inquiry will begin. The task will be a long 
one, as the scope and powers of the commission are very 
extensive. 

If the commission carries its investigations along all 
the ramifications of the economic matters referred to it and 
referable to it, its labors will engage it for some years. 
Doubtless somewhat early in its operations a stage will be 
reached at which it will be able to place in the hands of the 
Government the material facts for the consideration of the 
state of the tariff on this or that group of commodities. 
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lc. far example, that the Government might 

ced ina’ position to consider the duties on agri- 

plements and kindred articles of importance 

ers. There is a strong demand in the West for 

| or great reduction of the duties on agricultural 

. and for an increase 6fthe British preference. 

nd might aécelerate inquiry into the equitable- 
present implement duties. 

the commission has collected the data requistte 

vision of the iron and steel schedule, and that 

carried out, it is not likely that bounties will be 

esorted to. If it is then found advisable to con- 

‘oster the iron and steel industry, customs duties 

deemed sufficient will, it is believed, be the exclu- 

tion provided. It is the declared policy of the 

+ Government to promote the development of Can- 

tural resources for the employment of Canadian 


e United States duties on iron and steel are reduced 
in such degree as the House of Representatives at 
Washington now favors, it is regarded as a foregone con- 
clusion that a new and strong impulse will be given to the 

ment of American branch steel and iron works to 
Canada. especially if protection is adhered to in this coun- 
[hat is an eventuality to be considered in the revision 
; the Canadian duties on iron and steel. The divesting 
‘ United States iron and steel industries of their protec- 
nd the confirming or supplementing of the protection 
: the Canadian iron and steel industries could hardly fail 
timulate production by intensifying competition in 
Canada 
[he more or less positive predictions recently made 
about the renewal of the Canadian bounties have been at- 
tended by talk of large expansion of ironmaking capacity 
at Port Arthur and of schemes to establish steel works 
there. Provisional announcements have been made of 
undertakings of like character in other parts of the country. 
& a6 i, 


The Iron and Steel Tariff 
Chairman Topping Appears in Opposition to 
the Underwood Bill 


John A. Topping, chairman of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Company, appeared before the Senate Finance Com- 
at Washington February 17 to speak concerning 

changes in the iron and steel tariff proposed by the 
Underwood bill. He said that the capital employed in 
ron and steel manufacture in this country is estimated 
it $2,250,000,000, and that the estimated wage disbursement 
s $400,000,000 a year, the number of employees being 
out 500,000. It was his opinion that in the event of the 
assage of the Underwood bill the loss to iron and steel 
vorks labor, due to reductions of wages to meet foreign 
petition, would amount to not less than $100,000,000 2 

The scale of wages now paid in steel works is the 

t ever paid to his knowledge. Common labor re- 
eives $1.75 a day and some of the more highly skilled 
workmen as high as $10 to $15 a day. The average 
paid in the works of the Republic Iron & Steel 
ipany in the past year was given as $2.48 per day, or 

i year, this reckoning not including salaries of of- 
ficers or of any salaried employees. 


Difference in Labor Cost Not Covered 


Nelerring to the 8 per cent. ad valorem duty on pig 
| proposed by the Underwood bill, Mr. Topping said 


mittee 


year 


NAE 


( 


Soo 


it was by no means adequate to cover the difference. 


1 labor cost between the United States and Germany or 
at Britain. In the South the labor cost represented in 
ton of pig iron, taking in all the raw materials entering 
' it, he estimated at $5. In Germany or England it is 
half that amount. As against this difference of 
the Underwood bill offers protection which on the 
‘sis of the present market abroad would amount to 
ut $1 a ton. While foreign pig iron has reached Amer- 
‘can ports at from $1.75 to $2.50 freight Southern iron 
cannot be laid down on the North Atlantic seaboard at 
‘ess than $4 a ton. It does not have the benefit of low 
‘cr rates as is the case with foreign pig iron, since the 
camers engaged in coastwise trade are largely controlled 
railroads and rates are maintained. 
eplying to questions concerning recent comments on 
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unfavorable works and living conditions in the iron and 
steel industries, Mr. Topping: said these were gross ex- 
aggerations. While it is true that the 12-hr. system 
obtains in many departments, the hours of labor in mills 
were established years ago when labor unions controlled 
conditions in the industry. He recalled the opposition of 
the unions to the establishment of 8-hr. turns in mills, 
since this would necessitate the training of many more men 
for such work, and the unions were opposed to increasing 
the supply of skilled labor. He considered that the 12- 
hr. day had rather been instituted by the unions than by 
the trusts. In the case of most of the men working on 
12-hr. turns there is an. alternation of periods of work 
and of rest, the actual working time probably averaging 
around 6 hr. a day. 


The Steel Corporation and Wage Maintenance 


Mr. Topping considered that credit was due to the 
United States Steel Corporation for maintaining the pres- 
ent high standard of wages and for doing more’ along 
sociological lines and in various forms of benefits for its 
employees than any of its competitors.. Present wage 
rates and existing welfare work recently started by all 
steel manufacturers could not be continued if the Under- 
wood bill became a law. He pointed out that while wages 
to-day are the highest ever known, prices of iron and 
steel are lower than they have been in 15 years. He be- 
lieved that no revision of tariff schedules should be made 
except after scientific investigation by experts. 

His attention being called to the increasing exports 
of the United States in iron and steel, Mr. Topping said 
that these were not due to lower costs of production in 
this country, but to low selling prices caused by exces- 
sive competition at home, there being at the same time an 
abnormal demand and consequent high prices in foreign 
countries. He considered that exports of iron and steel 
by the ordinary manufacturer in this country are highly 
improbable. A few of the larger independent companies 
could do some exporting, but the principal tonnage would 
necessarily be confined to the United-States Steel Cor- 
poration on account of its transportation advantages which 
lowered the cost of its product. 





A Statement for the Lackawanna Steel Company 


Ex-Congressman James T. McCleary, New York, ap- 
peared on behalf of the Lackawanna Steel Company, pre- 
senting a letter. prepared by President E. A. S. Clarke o 
that company; also a copy of a letter written by Mr. 
Clarke to Sereno E. Payne, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee which prepared the tariff bill of 1900, 
and in addition a copy of a letter written by Mr. Clarke to 
Chairman Underwood previous to the passage of the bill 
now pending. Mr. McCleary said that the Lackawanna 
Steel Company employs about 12,000 men and that the 
annual pay roll is about $10,500,000. Since the passage of 
the Payne bill which reduced the duties on iron and steel, 
he continued, a part of the American territory had been 
taken away from tlomestic producers by foreign manufac- 
turers, and further reductions in duties would be disas- 
trous. In ag11 the profits of the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany had been less than % of 1 per cent. on the capitaliza- 
tion and this capitalization is not watered. 

Mr. McCleary commended the statement of Mr. Top- 
ping, who had preceded him, as an excellent epitome of 
the facts in the case. He had had occasion to examine 
into the prices of steel rails in the United States and in 
Europe and had found that in no country do the mills 
make sales to their domestic railroads at as low prices as 
are charged in this country by the rail manufacturers. 
He attributed this to the large American output, on which 
our manufacturers require a less margin of profit. Mr. 
McCleary had found that for the past 10 years American 
rail prices averaged lower than those in Great Britain 
year by year. He had found also that the difference be- 


tween domestic and export prices charged European 
rail manufacturers was greater than io be- 
tween export and domestic prices for rails in this country 


Frank Samuel, Philadelphia, protested against the in- 
crease in duty on ferromanganese provided by the Under- 
wood bill, as increasing the cost of making steel, 
the bill reduced the duty on every form 
Statements were made regarding other metal products. 


~ 











Machine Tool Builders’ Tariff Hearing 


Testimony of Machine Tool Builders Before 


the Senate Finance Committee at Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 14 and 15, 1912 


In The Iron Age of last week a report was presented of the hearing of machine tool builders February 


13 


before the Finance Committee of the United States Senate in relation to the Underwood tariff bill, which pro- 
poses to put machine tools on the free list. It had been supposed that only one day would be given to the repre- 
sentatives of this branch of industry, but the subject was regarded with such iniportance by. the members of 
the committee that they extended the hearing over two morte days. Fred A. Geier, of the Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Company, was thus permitted te continue his argument, and acquitted himself even more creditably 
than on the first day. A nearly verbatim report is presented below of the proceedings on February 14 and 1. 


Continuation of Fred A. Geier’s Testimony 


Mr. Geter. In the hearing yesterday we got to a point 
where we showed that the prime cost of labor, both for 
skilled and unskilled labor, was in Europe one-half what 
it is in this country. A low cost of labor in Europe does 
not necessarily mean that that gives a low cost of produt- 
tion, and the question of the efficiency of that labor is 
directly involved. 

Captain Carden’s Report. 


1 want to read to you from the report of the Govern- 
ment expert, Captain Carden, as follows: “It is not too 
much to say that Americans in general have not been 
giving the Germans credit for learning and developing in 
machine-tool construction, and if it is proposed to keep 
ahead in shop efficiency the United States must look to the 
training of workmen from boyhood up.” 

Again, at page 43 of the report: “The shop managers 
at Borsig’s [a very large concern in Berlin] have learned 
wonderfully well how to get the maximum capacity out 


of tools: There could undoubtedly be reductions made in 


the force employed, but there can be no mistake about the 
tools working at practically 100 per cent efficiency. It 
would be refreshing for some of our American manufac- 
turers, who believe ‘that we alone understand the term 
‘shop efficiency, to take a walk through these shops, and 
I believe that a glimpse of the workings of this particular 
plant would cause a realization of what there is ahead of 
America in foreign competition.” 

Speaking of a shop in Belgium, Captain Carden says: 
“Jules Mélotte was a member of the jury of awards at the 
St. Louis Exposition, and is the sole proprietor of the 
Melotte works. He has a wide knowledge’of American 
manufacturing methods, and being an engineer, he has 
applied American ways in the Remicourt shops. The most 
exacting of American shop superintendents would find it 
difficult to improve on the Mélotte installation, and as to 
the administration the system in vogue would seem to 
leave little to be desired. I could perhaps mention shops 
which are working faster than Mélotte’s, but the list 
would comprise our very best works.” 

I have given you the low cost of labor and I have 
given you evidence of the high efficiency of those plants. 
The elements of the costs are material, labor, and over- 
head. Next is the question of volume. It has been re- 
peatedly stated here that the volume affects the cost of a 
manufactured article. That is certainly one of the funda- 
mental principles of manufacture. If I have a plant to 
produce 1ooo machines, and work it at 100 per cent of its 
capacity, I can get a normal cost of manufacture. If I 
reduce the volume of that output to 500 machines, my 
costs multiply very rapidly, and I get from an earning 
basis to a loss basis. 

German Progress 


We have shown you, and will show you further on in 
the argument, that Germany is increasing her volume. 
The volume of her manufacture of these lines of ar- 
ticles has been multiplied very many times during the 
last decade. I will also show you that in their shop 
systems they have organized their plants upon Amer- 
ican lines. Their expert engineers have been visiting here 
in great numbers, and they have copied our methods as 
closely as any enterprising nation could possibly copy an- 
other. They give our people credit for being the origina- 
tors of these machines, for being the originators of the 
methods of manufacture, and they say: “We have taken 
from the Americans their ideas of design and their ideas 
of manufacturing.” I have a catalogue of the Lavier 
concern, published away back in 1900 and am sorry I have 
not got it here. I wanted to show you a typical German 
plant. It is.a marvel in its completeness and in the man- 


ner in which it is laid out; and there is nothing in this 
country any better than that plant. 

You should keep before you the fact that they have 
our designs; they have our methods of»manufacture ; they 
have everything that we have; and they have got what 
we have not got, namely, labor at a cost one-half of what 
we have to pay ours. 

It was stated yesterday that in otr plants we should 
specialize more, and we should economize more, and bring 
out new types of machines. We are doing that. We have 
done it all the time and propose to do it in the future; 
but that only leads us up to a certain point. If they imi- 
tate us along those lines we cannot get over the great 
difference between the two countries in the cost of labor. 

SENATOR Heysurn. I think it would be-well to have 
some definition or illustration of that word “tools.” To 
vou it is familiar, but to some who will have to consider 
this question it might be well to know what you include 
within the term “tools.” 


Defining the Term ‘‘Machine Tools’’ 


Mr. Gerer. A machine tool, to the machine tool manu- 
facturer, until | came here and got some of the Treasury 
decisions, meant a machine made of iron and steel, using 
a tool operating for metal cutting. A shaper is a simple 
machine. It operates a single pointed tool backward and 
forward over a piece of metal to smooth its surface. A 
planer is a similar tool, only on a larger scale, to take a 
larger piece, in which again the work is passed over by 
means of a single pointed tool. That is for flat surfaces. 
[ make a distinction between a machine and a tool. The 
tool is a piece of tool steel held in a machine tool, and 
which operates on the work to be done. 

Senator McCumper. The term “tool,” as used by 
you, signifies not only the particular tool that does the 
cutting, but all the machinery necessary for the manipula- 
tion of that tool in the many kinds of steel work? 

Mr. Geter. A machine tool, may I say again, is used 
in every line of manufacture where metal is employed in 
the product. For instance, no Government arsenal or 
shipyard could build its product without all the different 
types of machine tools—shapers, planers, lathes, drilling 
machines to drill holes, boring machines to drill larger 
holes; and planers to smooth off the large parts of a 
casting that enter into an engine or motor, or some other 
machine. 

SENATOR McCumper. Here is a cut of a héavy double 
axle lathe. That cut, the whole thing, would be in- 
cluded under your term “tool”? ‘ 

Mr. Geter. That is a machine tool, that big machine; 
and this, of course, carries a smaller tool, of tool steel, 
that operates on the piece. 

Senator JoHnson. Is the Government's interpreta- 
tion wider than yours that you have now given us, of 
narrower? 

Mr. Geter. The interpretation on the part of the cus- 
tom house officials has very much broadened the machine 
tool beyond what the trade understahds it to be. For 
instance, the Government in its own statistics has always 
classified wood-working machinery as separate and distinct 
from machine tools, because it works on wood. _ 

Senator JoHnson. And you only include in_ your 
definition, you said, a tool used for metal working’ | 

Mr. Geter. My understanding up to the present time 
is that a machine tool works ow metal, but the Govern- 
ment recently has broadened its interpretation because of 
the fact of pressure being brought upon it, since there 
are two rates of tariff—3o per cent for machine tools, dis- 
tinctly classified as machine tools, and 45 per cent for 
other machinery. Naturally, the importers are trying to 


put into the machine tool classification machines that 
heretofore, by the trade, were not considered machine 
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n one decision recently, for instance, in connection 

machine imported by the Georgia Pulp & Paper 

smpany, a machine they call a rossing ine, to 

bark off the logs in the manufacture of pulp, was 

-ustom house officials first classified as a wood 

_ machine, taking, therefore, the 45 per cent rate; 

by he process of the argument the court finally held 

that that machine was entitled to the 30 per cefit rate. In 

, words, it classified it as a machine tool. So I do 
now where the end lies. 

-,ror Smoot. I notice in Treasury Decisions, vol- 

_ No. 23, the deeision was in that case: “A mia- 

cl machine tools, connotes the application of some 

kind of power in the operation of an implement other 

» hand power alone.” If that is to be conclusive, then 

the decision it seems to me would be that every machine 

that was run by power, whether wood-working .machinery 

or ietal-working machinery, would be classed as a ma- 

chine tool 


\ix. Geter. You are absolutely right. My own 
thought is this, based on these decisions, that if we carry 
this thing to a logical conclusion, this Underwood bill 
would be placing on the free list every machine of every 
kind and description which actuates a tool, in contradis- 
tinction to using that toel by hand. 


Senator Smoot; In other words, wherever there is 
a power other than hand power. 

Mer. Geter. Yes. The decisions here (I have an ab- 
stract of them) are very sweeping. Here is a case, even, 

. carpenter using a floor planer operated by an elec- 
tric motor for smoothing off a wood floor. That is con- 
strued as a machine tool. Even worse than that, there is 
a case here where it was held in Treasury Decisions, vol- 
ume 21, page 485, that a tool “used in punching or taking 
scratches out of window glass and consisted of a motor 
onnected to a wheel or polishing tool” was a machine 
tool. That, of course, is goine very far. If these de- 
cisions are right, then the machine tools of the future 
will embrace practically everything that is machinery. 

SENATOR GALLINGER. Are those court decisions or de- 
cisions of the general appraisers? 

\in. Geter. The decision in the Myers case is a court 
decision. 

SENATOR HEYBURN. We must take the decisions of the 
courts into consideration in this matter, because they 


would affect the rate of duty as between 30 per cent and 
45 per cent and the free list. 
Mr. Gerer. Yes. This morning in looking over the 


imports, | find the classification, “Machines and machin- 
ery.” | do not know what it means, but it was said yes- 
terday that the importation of machine tools only amount- 
ed to $200,000, and therefore the manufacturers would 
ot be harmed. But under this other classification, “Ma- 
hines and machinery,” there were $10,000,000 worth im- 
ported last year. So the Lord knows how much stuff 
would come in under these new rulings. 

! touched yesterday, very briefly, upon the fact that 
the foreigner, particularly the German, could bring his 
product over here at a less freight rate from Germany 
than the domestic buyer or the man who buys machines 
for domestic use in Germany would pay. I have here 
some figures showing that the carload rate from Duessel- 
dorf to Bremen for export is 93 pfennigs per too kilos. 
The carload rate for domestic use is 142 pfennigs per 100 
silos. The export rate from Chemnitz to Bremen is 142 
plennigs per 100 kilos, and the domestic rate is 336 pfen- 
nigs per 100 kilos. If you take the average size of ma- 
hine tool which would come in here first, weighing, say, 
about 4000 Tb., they could bring those machines to the 
seaboard of the United States at a cost of about $20, pay- 
ing all of the ocean freight and railroad freight. With a 
machine of that size, figuring its price at 15 cents per th., 
$600, which is a very conservative estimate, the transporta- 
tion cost from the factory in Germany to New York City 
or Boston would be less than four per cent of the value 
of the machine. The rate from Cincinnati to Boston is 
®2'> cents on a 4000-lb. machine, and higher, of course, 
‘rom further west. So, whereas in the argument pre- 
sented in the House of Representatives it was claimed that 
on some of these articles on which the tariff is reduced 
the element of transportation would be a protection to 
th inanufacturer of the United States, yon can see here 
that that would not hold in our case, because’ the trans- 

rtation charge is so small an item of the total cost. 


German Testimony Offered 
Now, we have given our testimony in support of our 
ntention that we cannot stand this proposed reduction 
' the rate. Fortunately I have here testimony from the 
vcrmans themselves. It came into my hands only a few 
“‘s ago. Here is a pamphlet issued by one of the great- 
' authorities in Germany on pry a of ee tools. 


entitled “Die Stellung bs 
ine auf dem Weltmarkte” (The Position of the 
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German Machine Tool Industry in the World Market), 
and is an address delivered by Prof. Dr. Ing. G. Schies- 
imger, Professor in the Technical University of Berlin, 
Charlottenburg, at the annual convention of the German 
machine builders on April 6, 1911, in Berlin. He goes on 
to say that he gathered the data in the following way: “I 
have to thank 72 machine: builders and 45 machine tool 
builders for their willing co-operation in: getting the fol- 
lowing data for the speech which I will present to-day. 
[hese consist practically of all the i German 
firms, and give therefore a complete picture of the actual 
conditions.” I ask your thoughtful attention to what this 
man says, because it is not our own testimony; it is the 
testimony of the Germans, who, to our minds, are the most 
vital in the consideration of this industry that we are rep- 
resenting. 

He says: “For the most part, the is con- 
fined only between Germany and the United States”— 
Please bear that in mind; that is what we claim, too, that 
our competitor of the future is the German—‘“and there- 
fore we are confining our present comparison between 
these two countries.” On page I, paragraph 5, he goes on 
to say: “The first question to be answered is, How does 
it come that the German machine tool builders can make 
such strong claims for their product to-day? Does the 
product actually take such an important part in the ma- 
chine building of Germany, and is there any danger of 
very strong importation from foreign countries? The 
statistics of the last 10 years show that the German export 
of machine tools to the whole world was 11,000 tons in 
1900 and has imcreased to 58,000 tons in 1910; while the 
imports from America, which were approxi y 7a00 
tons in 1900 decreased to 2000 tons in 1901 and increased 
again in 1906 to a maximum of 8800 tons, averaging 5500 
tons per year.” In other words, the imports of American 
machinery in Germany have declined from 7000 tons to an 
average of 5500 tons for the five years, whereas during 
the same period Germany's exports to the world have in- 
creased from 11,000 tons to 58,00 tons, or over 550 per 
cent. 


How Germans Hope to Get Into Our Market 


Page 2, paragraph 1, he says: “The reason for the 
present small export of German machine tools to America 
is the American tariff, which was formerly & per cent, 
and is now 30 per cent ad valorem. The rman ma- 
chine tool builder must therefore aim to build his machines 
so good and so cheap that they can climb over the Ameri- 
can tariff wall, which is already happening in some in- 
stances.” 

There are men here today who‘ have had very bitter 
experiences on that one point, and have already lost out to 
competition with the German machines, the Germans. pay: 
ing 30 per cent tariff. He continues: “The comparison* 
of export and import figures shows that in the case of the 
German machine tool builders, in most types of machines, 
they can claim equality with the American product, since 
most export markets welcome our machines and purchase 
them in big quantities.” . 

At page 2, paragraph 2, he says: “A comparison of 
Germany’s imports and exports in other fields of machine 
building, such as agricultural machinery, steam engines, 
boilers, hoisting machinery and locomotives shows the im- 
portant role which .machine tools play for us in the econo- 
mic life of our German nation. In exports machine tools 
take first place. The exports of locomotives follow very 
close.” : 

On page 3, paragraph 2, he says: “The active, enter- 
prising and comparatively small ulation of the United 
States, the high wages and the high cost of living forced 
the Americans long ago to a more extensive use of ma- 
chines instead of hand labor than in any other country in 
the world. The beginning was the Civil War in 1864, at 
the outbreak of which, first of all, skilled labor gen A 
sary to make firearms of every kind. This t 
forced them within a few years to develop machine tools 
for the manufacture of firearms. The principles under- 
lying these machine tools are still f ] to-day. 
The strongly developed talent of Americans for the - 
tical led to a scientific development of 
and especially machine tools. It should be that 
German electrical manufacturers got their dev 


of the greatest importance in hastening oe 
of édlectrical machinery and its financial success. 
the Germans are independent and than their 
American competitors.” 

How Germany Learns from America 


At pave 4, naragraph 3, he says: “For a long time ma- 
chine tool building was a matter of experience only, and 
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it is a strange circumstance that it had to be the Ameri- 


cans again who developed and placed upon the market - 


between 1899 and 1900 what we now know as ‘high speed 
steel, which resulted in placing a machine tool on the 
market which was stronger than the existing standard 
machine, and therefore the German manufacturer was 
compelled to change his methods to meet existing condi- 
tions. In the-meantime the American’s progress in. han- 
diness, convenience in operation, and economic production 
was reproduced.” 

Page 4, paragraph 4: “American product in the mean- 
time tound general recognition in the whole of Europe, 
especially in Germany, where they always displayed a 
fondness for any foreign article or product.” 

Page 5, paragraph 1: “A reawakening of the German 
machine tool industry resulted from their following very 
closely the American example in the construction of their 
well-built and durable machines. Machine tools of large 
propgrtions, used especially by mining and rolling mills, 
also shipyards, because of their more scientific require- 
ments, were the first to compete with American imports 
into the home market, and have to-day eliminated this 
competition completely.” 

I stop here a moment to recall to you that yesterday I 
was trying to point out to you the fact that, whereas our 
exports to-day are still of a considerable amount, the ma- 
chines that compose those exports are different from. what 
we exported 10 years ago; and here is testimony to that 
effect. 

Page 5, paragraph 2: “No one can blame the German 
machine tool manufacturers if they copy a good thing 
wherever they find it. In the hard fight for existence the 
question of the origin of any idea or design fades into 
insignificance.” 

Page 5, paragraph 3: “What did we have to learn from 
the Americans, and what have we actually learned from 
them? Note as follows: The advantage of specialization; 
accuracy and good quality of machines for producing ma- 
chine-finished product; handiness in operation or conven- 
ience; productive capacity and approved methods of test- 
ing machines.” 

Page 7, paragraph 1: “An examination of the special 
machinery built in Germany shows that the impression 
prevailing generally that the German machine tool engi- 
neer is not skilled is erroneous.” 


American Competition Declines in Germany 


Page 10, paragraph 4: “In the case of boring ma- 
chines, small and medium sizes, American competition 
was forced to completely withdraw.” Again I want to say 
that 10 years ago a good many American boring mills 
were exported into Germany. Here is the testimony to 
prove my statement that those exports are lost and that 
what we have to-day is composed of new types of ma- 
chines, highly organized and specialized, that they do’ not 
as yet make. “We only need mention one machine, 
namely, the Lucas boring mill, which is made very ac- 
curate and well constructed, but on the other hand is so 
high-priced that it cannot compete with the German 
market.” 

Page 12, paragraph 1: “A great number of German 
machine tool builders never criticise the high prices of the 
American builders, as it was largely through this high 
price of American manufacturers that the German build- 
er’s position was strengthened, and enabled him to effect 
a far-reaching competition in the world market.” 

Page 13, paragraph 1: “On those machines on which 
the German makers compete with American product the 
prices are insufficient, but they will not be increased until 
Germany increases her schedule of tariff on the import 
of American tools into Germany. - That the Americans 
are afraid of losing their superior position is shown: I. 
In issuing a report by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor by Captain Carden, entitled ‘The Machine Tool 
Trade in Europe,’ which deals especially with the Ger- 
man machine tool market. 2. The publication of a trans- 
lation of the well-known American technical journal 
American Machinist in the German language. 3. Repre- 
sentation of machines of German make by agents who 
formerly (before 1900). only handled American machine 
tools.’ 

I stop here a moment to say that there are a number 
of concerns in Europe, dealers in machinery, who built 
their business up on the importation of American ma- 
chines, and who for many years sold only American ma- 
‘chines but the pressure on the part of the German builder 
of machine tools has become so great that in the last five 
years or more they have gradually taken up the sale of 
German machines, because they can no longer sell the 
machines they were formerly able to import from this 
country. ; 

Page 14, paragraph 2: “The German machine tool con- 
cerns, according to their own statement, export machine 
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tools in great quantities to the United States 


plies especially to shears and punches.” Thes: saan 
to the last .I[reasury ruling, certainly would }. machine 
tools. ~ 

rage 14, paragraph 3: “The German man icturers 
declare that only since they have been specialising haye 
they been able to make good profits; that export figures 


increased up to 60 per cent. of the gross output, the out- 
put per workman being 9000 marks ($2142), aid this jn 
a shop with about 400 men.” That is a record of prodyc. 
tion, or testimony as’ to the efficiency of a plant, that wil 
hardly find its equal in this country. 

He goes on: “The steel trust [the United States Stee 

Corporauon}] buys continually trom the Schmitzchen 
Feinwalzwerke, and many hundred shears from Pelse are 
exported to the United States. The same is true of lathes 
and gear-hobbing machines made by Reinecker and many 
other German concerns. Therefore the German machine 
tool builders should have sufficient courage to establish a 
counter-organization. They will sell their product even 
with a high tariff, if the product is good and worth its 
yrice. 
Page 16, paragraph 3: “The decade from 1900 to 1910 
has been controlled by the development of high speed 
steel, which brought about a change in the design of lathes 
and boring machines from the cone type to the single 
pulley or geared head= machinés. In this the German 
manufacturer has equalled the American, and to-day even 
holds a superior position in the development of drives on 
lathes and boring machines. In the case of milling ma- 
chines, there is a strong tendency to follow American 
construction, with probably the one exception of the ver- 
tical machine of Droop and Rein. In workmanship and 
productive capacity the German machines are equal to the 
American.” 

Page 16, paragraph 5: “The construction of gear- 
hobbing machines is a German invention theoretically, and 
practically the first machine which could be’ used for 
manufacturing was a machine built by Reinecker. The 
gear-hobbing machine is one of the machine tools ex- 
ported to America in very large quantities. The machine 
is often called the ‘German machine,’ and shows very 
clearly that the German machine has supplanted the 
American tool of this highly organized type of machine.” 


What Would Be Imported as Machine Tools 


Senator HeysurNn. Under the ruling you have re- 
ferred to, which includes machines, what would be the 
imports into this country? -You are devoting your at- 
tention entirely to the interpretation you place upon it. 
Referring to the interpretation placed upon this paragraph 
73, what would be the amount of imports? You spoke oi 
millions of dollars. 

Mr. Geter. The statistics for last year show that un- 
der the heading of “machinery and machines,” which cer- 
tainly, under the Treasury decisions, one would have a 
right to classify under “machine tools,” the imports 
amounted last year, in addition to the machine-tool item 
of $191,000, to something over $10,000,000. 

Senator Heysurn. Do you hold that that $10,000,000 
of importation would come in under the free list, under 
the decisions of the courts and of the Treasury Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Geter. If the Treasury rulings are correct, ! 
would certainly hold that $10,000,000 worth of importa- 
tions would be placed on the free list and a good many 
other things. . 7 

Tne Cuairman. You, of course, had no opportunity 
over in the House to say a word or to call attention to 
these decisions, had you, Mr. Geier? : see 

Mr. Geter. Absolutely none, and the notice of this bill 
came as thunder out of a clear sky. We had no oppor- 
tunities of any sort. 

Tue CHAIRMAN. There is no reason to suppose that 
the people over in the House knew ‘about these decisions 
and their bearing on future importations, is there? 

Mr. Geter. I cannot say. I have not had the oppor- 
tunity of learning anything about it. 

Senator Heysurn. Do you think the Treasury de- 
cisions squarely hold that ali of. that class of machinery 
that you refer to as representing $10,000,000 would be put 
on the free list? 


Treasury Decisions on Machine Tools 


Mr. Geter. I think that is so. It would not take long 
to read the decisions, to give the committee a clear idea. 

In re the protest of Georgia Pulp & Paper Mfg. —. 
pany, reported in volume 22, ‘Treasury Decisions, p4 
No. 5, for February 5, 1912, page 16, the United a 
Board of General Appraisers on January. 22, 1912, ‘h 
“that bark or rossing machines used in removing the 
bark from pulp wood, being power appliances for working 
on wood with cutting tools,” were machine tools. Genera 
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Fisher, in delivering the opinion of the board, 
e 10: “A machine tool is a term which in common 
d without question embrace a power cutting ma- 
ed in wood working, and we hold the merchan- 
e in question to be machine tools.” 
protest W. White, reported in volume 22, No. 4, 
lreasury Decisions, January 25, 1912, it’ was held 
odworking machine known.as a mortiser” was 
e tool. 
2 HeysurnN. The whole machine? 
Grier. The whole machine. 
rok HeyBpurN. And not the mortising tool alone? 
Grier. No; the machine. In re protest W. Alli- 
rted in volume No. 22, No. 1, Treasury Decisions, 
January 4, 1912, it was held that “a combined 
and punching machine” was a machine tool. 


protest American Window Plate Glass Company, 


ré in volume 21, Treasury Decisions, page 485, de- 
ci December 31, 1911, it was held that a tool “used in 

nching or taking scratches out of window glass and 
nsisted of a motor connected to a wheel or polishing 
tool” was a machine tool, 

Senator GALLINGER. Those are all Treasury decisions. 

you a court decision? 

Mr. Geren. Here is ‘the “court: decision: Myers vs. 
United States, reported’ in volume 20, Treasury Decis- 
ions, page 192, is the leading’ case upon the subject, having 
been decided by the United States Court of Customs Ap- 
peals January 25, 1911. In this case it was held that 
“floor planers [planers for wood floors} with an electric 
motor” were machine tools. The court calls attention to 
the fact that the floor planers in question: were portable 
and only put in operation by the hand of man and that 
they resembled in general style lawn mowers propelled. by 
hand. I should think upon this decision lawn mowers are 
machine tools. 

SENATOR HEYBURN. 
was a machine tool? 

\In. Geter. This case shows the broad scope given to 
the term “machine tools” as found in the tariff act. 
Again ,in re protest American Steel & Wire Company, de- 
cided December 5, 1910, reported in volume 19, Treasury 
Decisions, page 1193, it was held that “cold-rolling mills, 
slitting machines, scale removing machines and straighten- 
ing machines” were machine tools. 

In re protest Schuchardt & Schutte, decided November 
30, 1910, reported in volume 19, Treasury Decisions, page 
1191, it was held that an “automatic gear hobbing or cut- 


Did they hold that a lawn mower 


ting machine” was a machine tool. On this last decision 
there is no difference among us in the trade. We would 
have classified that, ourselves, as a machine tool. But the 


other decisions are something entirely outside of our idea 

what a machine tool is; and therefore it certainly 
throws down the bars, and to our minds puts on the free 
list, together with these machine tools, a great many other 
classes and descriptions of manufactures that heretofore 
have not been considered: machine tools, and which, under 
the Underwood bill it was intended, at ‘least as I under- 
stand the bill, to still protect with 25 per cent. 

SeNATOR Hrypurn. What is the rate of duty on that 
commodity that represents imports of $10,000,000 under 
the existing law? 

Mr. Geter. Forty-five per cent. 


SENATOR Heyrurn. That would be $4,500,000 in duty 
al me that we would lose on that, under this proposed 
legisiation ’ 

Mr. Geter. Yes, sir. 

SENATOR GALLINGER. Assuming that these articles do 


t get on the free list, what effect would it have upon 
your industry if the duty were reduced to the point named 
the Underwood bill? 


Profits of Machine Tool Builders 


. ; 
Mk. GETER, 
permit me. 


I am coming to that directly, if you will 
I want to show you, finally, the net result of 
it whole proposition. It might be claimed by some that 
r loss of the export business in Germany, or elsewhere, 
(ue to the fact that we are charging inordinate profits 
' would be a very pertinent question. We have en- 
‘ored, in the short time at our disposal, to get statistics 
‘rom our members as to what their earnings for the last 
'0 years have been, on the amount of capital invested; and 
“ur hgures show (those that we have been able to get) 
‘at the average earnings in the machine tool industry for 
“ie last 10 years are a little less than 9 per cent on the 
<pital invested. Inquiry was made of 67 concerns; and 
submit that that is a reasonable profit. 

“ENATOR Heysurn. Does that represent all years, or 

‘ you would call fat years? y 

®. GEIER. It is the average over 10 years. It takes in 
‘ good years with the bad ones. 
‘ATOR Heyrurn. Were there any years in which 
vas no profit? 
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Mr. Geter. Undoubtedly. 
just emerging—— 

SENATOR Heysurn. Then there must have been some 
years that were rather fat? 

Mr. Geter. I will quote Mr, Schwab in that respect that 
we need some fat years to make up for the lean. 

Senator Heygpurn. Yes; I recognize that proposition. 
I simply wanted to get the fact, 

Mr. Geter. I cannot submit any absolute evidence, but 
from my own personal knowledge from reading German 
papers in which are quoted the earnings of the German 
concerns, the German machine tool builders certainly make 
as much as that. We have evidence that they declare 
larger dividends than I have seen declared in American 
machine tool shops. 

SENATOR Smoot. You folks ought to go into the making 
of automobiles. They will protect those all right. 

SENATOR JoHNSON. You spoke about $67,000,000 being 
invested. What does that represent? Does it represent a 
cash investment or plants taken at certain prices? 

Mr. Geter. My statement was that the evidence I sub- 
mitted was gathered from 67 concerns. You will recall 
that we claim that the total capitalization of the 225 ma- 
chine tool building concerns in this country is about 


In fact, right now, we are 


y ¥ P . . . . 
SENATOR JouHNson. That is their stock capitalization? 
Mr. Geter. The 67 concerns that reported on this in- 


quiry represent a capitalization of $21,000,000. 

Senator JoHnson. That is their stock capitalization? 

Mr. Geter. That is the full investment, capital and 
surplus. 

SENATOR JoHNsON. What do you mean by “invest- 
ment.” Do you mean money invested? 

Mr. Grier. Lands, buildings, machinery, materials, fin- 
ished and unfinished stock on hand, and the necessary 
money to run the business with. I do not think there is. 
any water in the capitalization of the machine tool industry 
of this country. 

Senator HeEysurn. 
those concerns. 


Is there any combination among 


Mr. Geter. Amiong these 225 concerns? 

Senator Heysurn. Among the lesser number that you 
spoke of? 

Mr. Geter. Absolutely no combination of any sort or 
description. 


Senator Heysurn. Were the plants bought up pursu- 
ant to a plan of consolidation, as was attempted in the steel 
business and iron and hardware business? 

Mr. Geter. No; and there is no chance in the future of 
that thing happening because the business, in the first 
place, is not profitable enough to induce any scheme of that 
sort; and second, it is a business in which very much de- 
pends upon the individual ingenuity and skill of a group 
of men. 

Senator Heysurn. A few years ago in the hardware 
business of the United States and certain branches of the 
iron business promoters took options on nearly all the 
plants of any consequence, with a view of forming a com- 
bination. Has there been anything of that kind in your 
business? 


No Machine Tool Combine Ever Attempted 


Mr. Geter. There has never been any effort of that 
kind. I am beginning to wish there might be. For just 
a moment now I want to show you the situation. Our 
exports in this line of business in the three years 1 ta. 
1900 amounted to $18,000,000, or an average of $6,788,000 
per annum, to all countries. In that same period y 
bought. from us an average of $2,262,723 worth. Under- 
stand, these figures are on metal working machinery, which 
includes oir machine tools. These are Government statis- 
tics analyzed for the years. 

Senator Heysurn. Is it your idea that those figures 
represent the exports on the basis of the decisions of the 
Treasury Department? 

Mr. Geter. No. 

Senator Heypurn. Can you say, off-hand, what figures. 
would represent the exports on the basis of the decision? 

Mr. Geter. I would not be yecvered to say. It would 
be very much larger than this. ring that first period of 
three years, which marks the begirining of the German 
machine tool industry development, Germany 
per cent of these total exports of metal working macninery. 
Take the next 10 years, beginning with 1901. Our exports 
to all countries of metal wo machinery averaged 
$5,605,000. It had gone down from $6,788,000. Germany's 


portion was reduced from 37 per cent to 24 per cent. 
How Germany Cuts Into Our Trade with Other Countries 


Now to show what is h ing in the neutral markets 

like France. I have 2 table here beginning with aye a8 
up to 1910. Here, these statements inc 

machines and machinery, which of course covers more thas 
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machine tools. It includes more things than machine tools, 
but it is a similar class of products, and shows our relative 
ability to compete with Germany in France. We began in 
1895, and we sent over there 5,244,000 francs of exports. 
We reached the high water mark in 1907 of 54,739,000 
francs. Since then we have declined, so that in 1910 we 
only shipped into France 46,000,000 francs—a decrease of 
about 16 per cent since 1907. Taking the same period for 
Germany, they began with exports to France of 16,000,000 
frances in 1905. Taking the high water mark for us, in 
1907, they had reached 76,000,000 francs, and they have 
steadily gone on since that time, until in 1910 France 
beught from Germany to the extent of 111,000,000 francs, 
or an increase of 50 per cent during the period in which our 
exports to France declined 16 per cent. 

I was able to also get the comparisons with Germany of 
the purchase of machinery by Belgium for 1906, 1907, and 
1908. This is not given in money; it is given in weight. 
The United States in 1906 sent to Belgium 487,497 kilos; 
in 1907, 713,725 kilos; in 1908, 659,584 kilos. Germany 
began in 1906 with 6,970,000 kilos; in 1907, 9,464,000 kilos ; 
and in 1908, 10,479,000 kilos. Our proportion, you see, is 
less than 6 per cent of that. 


How Other Machinery Is Still Protected 


Now, gentlemen, I want to call your attention to this 
fact, that in this bill automobiles, bicycles and motorcycles 
are still protected 40 per cent; muskets, muzzle-loading 
shot guns and rifles, 15 per cent; breech-loading shotguns 
and rifles, and pistols, and parts thereof, 35 per cent; watch 
movements, including time detectors, 35 per cent, and all 
other products—and this is the important thing to remem- 
ber—into which metal of any kind enters in any degree, 25 
per cent. I will enumerate some of the kinds of machines 
that are still in this same bill protected by at least 25 
per cent: Machines for shoe-making, paper and pulp, 
leather working, confectionery, cotton, woolen, knitting, 
bottle-making, steam pumps, electrical machinery, water 
meters, adding machines, sugar, rolling mill, rubber, road 
making, rock drilling, mining, pneumatic, hydraulic presses, 
cotton gihning, oi] well, agricultural, dairy, laundry, trac- 
tion engines, cement, brick making, metal molding, rotary 
blowers, ventilating, can making, hat making, straw braid- 
ing, steam shovels, barb wire, wire weaving, dredging, 
cranes jib, cranes traveling, cranes locomotive, hoisting 
machinery, elevators, ‘conveyor, grain elevating, flour mak- 
ing, stone crushing, internal combustion engines, metal 
drawing, tube drawing, wire drawing, pin making, wind 
mills, hot air engines, chain making, glass making, paper 
box making, envelope making, weighing machines, scales, 
paint making, chemical machinery, goldsmith machinery, 
button making, butchers, coffee machinery, dental machin- 
ery, telescopes, microscopes, laboratory apparatus, fertilizer, 
filtering machinery, telephone machines, telegraph 
machines, flying machines, injectors, water wheels, ice mak- 
ing, vacuum cleaning, air compressors, bakers’ machinery, 
cotton seed oil, cereal making, gun making, nail making, 
and many others we have not had time to list. 

Senator GALLINGER. Too numerous to mention. 

Mr. Geter.. These are all protected in the proposed 
Underwood bill by 25 per cent. 

Senator McCumper. It would make that clearer to us 
if you would tell us what is left out. 

Mr. Geter. The things that are left out, involved in 
this classification, are printing presses, machine tools, cash 
registers, and so fact There are seven of these items 
on the free list. 

Senator Jonnson. You told us a while ago that under 
the interpretation placed by the court upon the term “ma- 
chine tool,” $10,000,000, in your opinion, would come in 
free. Would some of those machines be included on those 
you have now read as being dutiable under the proposed 
bill ? 

Mr. Geter. Yes, sir. 

SENATOR JoHNSON. They run into each other? 

Mr. Geter. Yes, sir. That item in the Underwood bill 
is a basket clause. It simply says metal products, the iron 
and steel schedule, in which any kind of metal is used. 
That would, of course, take in all these different machines 
I have enumerated. I would like to call your attention to 
the fact that this bill is discriminatory and unjust in this 
respect: It puts a comparatively few items on the free list 
and leaves others protected at various rates—up to 40 per 
cent,-on automobiles ; whereas, as a matter of fact, the men 
whose products are put on the free list, including the 
machine tool builders, are still left to compete with every 
other manufacturer in which the same kind of labor and 
the same kind of material enter. An automobile is pro- 
tected under this bill, the duty being only reduced from 45 
to 40 per cent. It is a highly profitable. business. 

Senator Gantincer. Can you give us any reason why 
that large duty was left on automobiles ? 
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Mr. Geter. I have not the slightest idea. The automo. 
bile business has sprung up in the past few years, and has 
swept our shops clean, almost, of all the labor that we 
have developed over a period of years. They have taken 
the ready-made product of our efficient labor and trans. 
ferred it to their plants, because they could, of course, pay 
a higher rate because they got a higher profit out of their 
product than we could. 

SenaToR Heypurn. Do they, as a matter of fact, pay 
them a higher price for the same class of labor? 


The Automobile Industry and the Machine Tool Labor Supply 


Mr. Geter. Most decidedly. They have raised for us 
the cost of our manufacturing very considerably hy the 
fact that they got these men immediately and took them 
out of our plants and paid them almost any price because 
they could afford to do so. But here are all the other 
lines of business. Take the electrical manufacturing busj- 
ness, a business that is much larger than ours; there is one 
concern that is two or three times as big, both in its capi- 
talization and its volume of product, as the entire machine 
tool industry represented here to-day. So there are other 
businesses. The automobile business is also two or three 
times as big as the machine tool business; and so with 
many of these other items I have given you here. In 
other words, there are hundreds of thousands of men 
who are employed—machinists, skilled and unskilled—in 
these plants, and we are asked to continue to compete with 
all those manufacturers, and necessarily must pay the same 
price for our labor that we pay now, and compete also 
with the material, when our product is subjected to the 
importation from a market where the cost of labor is one- 
half that which we have to deal with. 

SENATOR GALLINGER. So that it is your view that that 
somewhat violent reduction of the duty would be disas- 
trous to your industry. Is that correct? 

Mr. Geter. That is correct; and I want to support that 
opinion by evidence showing you just what would happen. 

Senator Heyeurn. Could all of your employees, if 
you went out of business, get employment in the automo- 
bile shops? 

Mr. Geter. I do not think so. I am now going to 
give you some data showing you the facts of the competi- 
tion of the foreign machines, the price laid down in New 
York, as against American competing machines, f.0.b. 
their respective factories. 


Prices of Foreign and American Tools Compared 


This is based on the prices to the German consumer now 
ruling, not on the lower German export prices, which un- 
doubtedly would follow if you tempt them with free entry 
into this country. First of all, I have an exhibit here. 
There you see two typical machines. You can see they are 
very similar in construction. In fact, in this case this 
happens to be our former representative in Germany, who 
has now launched into the manufacture of our machines 
in Germany. We found recently this machine being quoted 
for a technical school in Bridgeport, Conn., and I have 
the absolute prices on it, and there is no dream about tt. 
It is a reality. The price quoted on that machine delivered 
in New York, a German machine, with a 30 per cent duty, 
was $350, as against our price, f.o.b. factory, of $425. That 
would indicate they could undersell us on that machine, 
after paying the 30 per cent duty, 20 per cent. or 

Senator Jounson. Is that one of the highly specialized 
machines which you export? 

Mr. Geter. This is one of the simpler machines that we 
used to export. 

SENATOR JoHNsON. Do you not export it now? é 

Mr. Geter. This particular machine no longer sells in 
Europe. It is driven out by just this sort of thing. Here 
is another exhibit. 

Senator Heysurn. You say it no longer sells in 
Europe. Is it because of the fact it is being manufactured 
there and you could not compete with it; is that the idea? 

Mr. Geter. Precisely. 

Senator Hrysurn. It is not because it has gone out of 
the market? : 

Mr. Geter. Oh, no! we sell them in this country still. 
Here is another exhibit showing an American machine an 
a corresponding machine made in Germany. The price of 
the No. 2 plain size of that machine, laid down in New 
York—allowing 5 per cent for bringing it over—is $831.60. 
The price of the corresponding machine made in this coun 
try, f.0.b, factory, is $1550. The next one is a 2-universal, 
the foreign price $1020, against $1600 American. Agat®. 
a German machine, $1260, as against $1850. They under- 
seJl us from 32 to 47 per cent on the basis of the prices now 
ruling in Germany, not considering the German export 
price. 

Senator Smoot. Is that German machine just as good 
as the American machine? 
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-crer. I said yesterday that I would not want to 
: in milling machines the Germans have equalled 
-hey are making very good machines; and on the 
‘pes, where the question of quality is not the all- 
: factor, they are making machines that could be 


br ver here very easily. 


<-<,ror Heysurn. Are the German machines good 
io displace your machines if they could come in on 
Grier. In this country, like any country, all fac- 
— , not buy strictly high grade machines. We have 
4 ountry machines of varying grades. There are 
some repair shops where the strictly high grade machines 
would not be bought in this country, and in those places, 
and in a good many manufacturing establishments, the 
<heaper, less high-grade machines would be bought, and 
the German machine would be fully equal to those require- 
' [hat is a great part of our business in this coun- 
trv. The strictly high-grade machine in every branch of 
1 after all, the smaller portion of the total 
quantity used. 
' Spvaror Heysurn. The underlying principle of the 
protective tariff is to prevent the displacement of an equiv- 
alent article in our market; that is the effect of free trade. 
\ly question was whether or not the German machines 
vere of sufficiently high grade to displace the machines you 
otherwise would supply? 

Geer. In a great many instances they would be 
perfectly competent to displace the American product, if 
there was no protection. Here is a case I want you to 
This is an American designed machine; it hap- 
pens to be my own. The other is a German machine. 
The price of the German machine is $882, as against our 
price of $1025. Here is another sized machine of the same 
type, $1049, German, as against $1275. Here is $1050 on 
another size. aS against our price, $1275. I am always 

ioting these prices delivered in New York. 
Senator Smoot. With the duty paid? 


Ss 


ments 


business 1S, 


notice 


\lx. Geter. With no duty. Here is an_ illustration. 
We are talking a good deal about highly organized 
machines. 

“Senator Heysurn. You say those prices of the Ger. 


man machines delivered in New York do not take into 
consideration the duty that they pay under existing tariffs ? 

Mr. Geter. No. These are possible consumers’ prices 
in New York when admitted free. Here is another illus- 
tration, showing how closely these machines are imitated. 
| call your attention again to the fact that the American 
tool builder has an expense of at least 5 per cent on his 
volume of output in the way of design that the German, in 
this instance, saves. He simply waits until we have thor- 
oughly developed the product, and then takes the finished 
product, you see, and duplicates it. 

SENATOR Smoot. Why do you not get patents in Ger- 
many on all these improvements in machinery? 

Mr. Gerer. For a very good reason. Even in this coun- 
try we cannot any longer get fundamental patents on our 
machines. We can get elements of them patented, and it 
becomes increasingly difficult in foreign countries even to 
get patents on the elements. Most of us are trying to 
protect ourselves as far as we can, but the protection is 
practically nil. Another thing you must remember is that 
most foreign countries who give patents exact the further 
obligation of manufacturing over there. Here I have some 
lathes, which are the simpler types of machines, showing 
the percentages by which the American lathes could be 
undersold, ranging from 21 per cent to 34 per cent. Here 
are planers, where the difference would be even greater, 
the ranges of underselling being from 24 to 56 per cent; on 
shapers it is 34 per cent. Here is a case where the Ithaca 
Machine Company, of New York, which, by the way, under 
‘his new bill, has its machinery protected 25 per cent, has 
already bought some German machines at a price, paying 
the duty of 30 per cent, 9 per cent less than the price 
quoted by the American manufacturer of that. type of 
machine. Here is a bevel gear machine, a machine origi- 
nated in this country. The price in New York of the 
‘erman machine would be $945, as against $1425 for the 
\merican machine. 

SENATOR HEYBURN, 
nan machine? 

Mr. Geter. No, that is not plus the duty. So it goes 
on in different lists. Here is one 8 per cent only. But you 
‘ave to know in that case that that machine is of a larger 
‘pacity than the corresponding machine made over here. 
'' sometimes difficult to get absolutely identical machines 

‘» design and capacity. Here is another case of a gear 

‘Ug machine, where the difference would be 22 per cent. 
“ling to the radial drilling machines, here is a big boring 
ine. The difference is 41 per cent. Here is another 
vhere the difference is 48 per cent, and here is one 
per cent. Now I would like to have about six min- 

ore to read you a summary on this question. 


That is plus the duty on the Ger- 
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SENATOR JoHNsoN. Let me ask you a question before 
you begin t. You have al said that your exporta- 


tions from this country of machine tools are about $5,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Geter. Four and a half millions, I stated yester- 
day, estimated. 

Senator Jonson. Can you furnish a statement of 
what machines are represented by those exportations? 

Mr. Geter. We could, if we had lots of time. It de- 
pends on the willingness of all the manufacturers of those 
machines to give us that data. 


The Kind ef Tools Now Exported 


SENATOR JOHNSON. From your general knowledge of 
business, what kind of machines are you exporting? 

Mr. Geter. The machines we are exporting to-day con- 
sist largely of what I would call the hi organized 
machines. 

SENATOR JOHNSON. 
are the machines. 

Mr. Geter. Automatic screw machines, universal grind- 
ing machines, universal milling machines, and particularly 
the machines of the more recent designs in milling 
machines, what we call the gear drilling machines; auto- 
matic turret machinery, machines that, instead of doing 
the work on a lathe, now do a certain work automatically. 
And there are some few gear cutting machines still sold 
over there; also some lathes of highly organized design, as 
against the simple type of lathes. 

Senator Jonnson. And planers? 

Mr. Geter. Planers are practically out of the market. 
Occasionally some friend of the American machine, either 
owning a shop controlled by Americans, or having Ameri- 
can machines throughout his plant, will buy a planer. But 
that is so rare that it is practically negligible. It is the 
same way with the shapers. here is a man in this room 
from the Hendey Machine Company, Tolland, Conn., who 
used to get orders for shapers, which is a very high grade 
machine, 50 at a time. I doubt whether he has sold 50 1 
the last two years. So there would be instarice after in- 
stance where a man could get up and testify that he for- 
merly-sold this type of machine in great numbers, and that 
the business is entirely gone. 

SeNATor JOHNSON. Have you stated, in a general way, 
all the machine tools that are shipped abroad? 

Mr. Geter. Yes, sir. 

SENATOR JOHNSON. 
now? 

Mr. Geter. Automatic screw machines I have given 
you, turret machines, and things of that type. I want to 
make this statement, which may prejudice my case, but if 
you will investigate it, it will not. I have referred before 
to the fact that in the last 12 to 18 months particularly, 
Germany and England have been enjoying a period of 
prosperity that they have not had for a decade, and that 
the German and English tool builders are so busy that they 
cannot make prompt deliveries of their machines, and that 
has given us temporarily, especially during the past six or 
eight months, an opportunity, because we had a slack de- 
mand in this country, with our warehouses full of finished 
products, and because of our ability to make immediate 
shipment, to get in again temporarily, but it is a temporary 
condition which surely will pass away from us as soon as 
the German tool builder catches up. I say 
that we have lots of letters and evidence to indicate from 
our former representatives that they no los can market 
our machines. It is a voluminous proposition, and would 
probably take too much time. There is one telegram that 
came in yesterday that might be pertinent, from Takata & 
Co., of New York, as follows: 


Freep A. Gerer, 805 Westory Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We are large exporters’ to Japan and if is our experience that 
American machine tools of standard design cannot be sold there to 
any extent because continental and British machines can be had 
much cheaper. We are, of course, anxious to build wp the export 
business of our house and use our utmost endeavor to seeure Japa 
nese orders for machinery as well as other American products. We 
can only sell in Japan American machine tools of special design in 
which the question of price is not a controlling factor. 

Epwarp L. Younc, Manager, Takata & Co. 


Mr. Geier then submitted the following formal. state- 


ment: 
Summary of Argument by the Machine Tool 
Builders 
ing tha mendment passed 
tng ae the tas Shasta Meee ance nei 


Underwood tariff bill (fixing rates for metals. and. 
products—H, R. 18,642)—and continuing this item 


the tariff rate of 30 per cent. as fixed by the. law, 
wo-subesit, fret, (eat Gheee ts ah apni. polenta al aaa 


Leave that out, and specify what 


In the statement you have given 
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making under which the placing of machine tools on the 
free list can be justified. 

(a) Any one believing in the American policy of pro- 
moting American manufacturing must, of course, strenu- 
ously oppose the placing of “machine tools” on the free list, 
since it can be absolutely proved that the industry needs the 
reasonable protection of 30 per cent. now afforded. Under 
the Payne law this rate on machine tools was reduced from 
45 to 30 per cent. A study and close analysis of cost con- 
ditions as they exist to-day would fully warrant a resto- 
ration of the 45 per cent. rate from the viewpoint of a 
reasonable protective principle in tariff making. 

(b) Placing machine tools on the free list is directly 
contradictory to that principle of tariff making which makes 
production of revenue the prime consideration. The statis- 
tics show that the United States Government cleared 
$57,324 in revenues on importations into this country of 
foreign-made machine tools in the fiscal year 1911. Under 
the existing 30 per cent. tariff rate this figure will rapidly 
increase year by year. (See charts of German exports 
accompanying brief.) 


Not in Accord with Free Trade Principles 


(c) The principle of absolute free trade as a basis for 
tariff making would certainly presuppose uniformly fair 
application of that principle to all commodities and indus- 
tries alike, especially upon all raw material entering into 
finished products, but this bill, covering innumerable items 
of material and innumerable items of finished product 
into which any kind of metal enters, places only seven 
items on the free list—one of which is “machine tools.” 
By placing machine tools on the free list, this bill compels 
the American machine tool industry to compete on the one 
hand with low-priced foreign labor about one-half our 
wage rate but equally efficient with ours, and on the other 
hand with all other employers of American labor in this 
country (all of whose products are still protected by this 
bill) using identically the same clause of labor as employed 
in the machine tool industry and who would continue to 
pay the higher American scale of wages. At the same 
time, this bill establishes a tariff rate on every item of 
material which goes into the construction of a machine 
tool, and while some of these rates may be lower than the 
present existing rates, yet they will not permit the Ameri- 


can machine tool builder to purchase one single item of his 
material at any lower price than he pays to-day under the 


existing tariff schedule. (See schedule of prices accom- 
panying brief.) We submit, therefore, that placing “ma- 
chine tools” on the free list is not in accordance with the 
established principle of absolute free trade as a basis for 
tariff making. 

(d) There remains one ground upon which it might 
be claimed that placing seven items of finished product in 
this entire schedule on the free list under this measure 
might be justified, and that is that these seven items are 
produced in America under monopolistic control and have 
special patent right protection, which results in abnormal 
earnings for the canital employed and excessive prices on 
these products to the American consumer. The items of 
finished product placed on the free list by this bill are as 
follows: Cash registers, linotype machines, sewing 
machines, typewriting machines, printing presses, and tar 
and oil spreading machines. 


The Machine Tool Industry No Monopoly 


We are not concerned with establishing whether the 
industries controlling the first six items are monopolistic in 
character or not, or whether they are protected under pat- 
ent rights, or whether placing these items on the free list 
in this bill (should it become a law) will or will not 
lower the prices on these items to the American consumer. 
However, absolute facts can be presented to show that the 
machine tool industry of America does not bear the faintest 
semblance to monopoly, but, on the other hand, that it 
exists under most highly competitive conditions. (See 
schedule showing distribution of capital and statement of 
average earnings accompanying brief.) Upward of 225 
concerns are engaged in the manufacture of machine tools 
in this country, and results show that their average profits 
over a period of-10 years are only-such as to yield not 
more than a fair rate of interest on the actual capital in- 
vested, while, at the same time, the class of labor it employs 
is well paid and well cared for. In other words, facts are 
at hand to show that the American consumer is not being 
charged prices for American machine tools beyond the 
point sufficient to yield a fair interest on the actual invest- 
ment to the American manufacturer of machine tools, so 
that on this principle also of tariff making no justification 
Sera for placing machine tools on the free list in this 
bill. 

Second, proof is at hand to show that the present 30 per 
cent. tariff on machine tools does not fully equalize the 
difference in cost of labor here and abroad, special refer- 
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ence being had to Germany—our most formid 
petitor. 

We have the statistics to show that the in orts of 
German machine tools, even under the existing i011 rate 
of 30 per cent., will rapidly increase. We have «roof to 
show that under free trade and on the basis of regular 
prices now quoted by our German competitors in Germany 
(not the lower export price, in accordance with the regular 
German custom, which is the price we would actually have 
to meet here under free trade) German copies of .\merican 
machine tools, or German competitive machines equal, of 
superior, to the American machines, would flood this country 
at an average of 30 per cent. to 40 per cent. under the price 
of the American machine tool. (See tables accompanying 
brief showing landed price in New York on competing 
German make of machine as against the price of the equiy- 
alent American made machine.) Germany ‘has in the last 
few years out-distanced us in the fight for machine tool 
trade in export markets, where we meet upon equal cround, 
France is a conspicuous example where the sale of Ameri- 
can machine tools has been rapidly declining, while the sale 
of German machine tools has been rapidly increasing. Ip 
1900 German and American machinery and machine tools 
sold in France to about an equal amount—35,000,000 francs, 
From that date on Germany has been rapidly gaining over 
America, until in 1910 she sold 110,000,000 francs of ma- 
chinery and machine tools to France, while America sold 
only 45,000,000 francs. This 30 per cent. tariff rate, there- 
fore, is needed to equalize the difference in cost here and 
abroad. To put this industry on the free list and at the 
same time to give it no reduction in the cost of material 
or the cost of wages and overhead means to destroy it. 


‘Om- 


America Might Lose an Industry 


Third, keep in mind that while this bill proposes to open 
our market free to our German competitors and free to all 
other foreign competitors, it does not secure for us any 
relief whatever in the tariff rates levied against us by for- 
eign countries, in some cases, practically prohibitive. 
Canada, for instance, would continue a tariff rate against 
machine tools of 27% per cent. ad valorem, while our mar- 
kets would be open free to the Canadian manufacturers of 
machine tools. There would remain only one logical way 
in which the American machine tool manufacturers could 
ultimately meet this foreign competition, and that would 
be to move their plants to Canada, and especially to Ger- 
many, where they could make these same machines at lower 
costs and ship them into the American markets free on 
equal basis with the Germans, and, at the same time, meet 
the German competitor in his own market under equal con- 
ditions of cost, without the tariff handicap. But this would 
simply mean that America would lose an industry while 
our foreign competitors would gain one. 

Fourth, if it should be argued that, under this provision, 
foreign machine tools of equal value with the American 
machine tools would come into this market and sell to the 
American consumer for his benefit at an average of 30 per 
cent. under the existing American prices, and that there- 
fore the American consumer is entitled to this benefit, not- 
withstanding the fact that such a provision would destroy 
the American machine tool industry, then why does not 
this bill put all other finished metal products on the free 
list, wherever the foreign made commodity would thereby 
come into America and sell at a lower price to the Ameri- 
can consumer than does the similar American product? 
This course might work disaster on American industry as 
a whole, but at least it would not single out and discrimt- 
nate against any single American industry, as does this 
provision in the Underwood bill “discriminate against the 
American machine tool industry. 

Fifth, one of the suggestions which has been advanced 
as being a possible ground on which “machine tools” have 
been placed on the free list in this bill is that this American 
product has been largely exported to foreign countries, 
while the-imports of foreign machine tools have been small. 


Exports of Machine Tools Diminishing 


(a) It can be absolutely established by: abundant, data 
that the American exports of machine tools are diminish- 
ing, especially in Germany, from which country we woul 
suffer most under free trade conditions. The simpler types 
of American machine tools, such as planers, shapers. lathes, 
drills (manufactured by 85 per cent. of the American 
concerns engaged in this industry) can no longer be sold 
in Germany, except to some degree under an occasional 
abnormal trade demand, when our German competitors are 
oversold and carinot make delivery. Some few higily 
organized and more or less special American machine tools 
still have a market in Germany, but it can only be a tem- 
porary one. It is to be noted that the consumer or user 
of these tools in foreign countries pays a higher, and in 
Germany and other protected countries a very considerable 
higher, price for them than does the American consumer 
or user. (See exhibit in brief.) 
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ng to report No. 260 accompanying this bill (page 
‘uld be carefully noted that the figures there 
xports are listed under the following heading : 
-king machinery (including metal-working 
is).” It is apparent that if these figures were 
| indicate the exports of machine tools only 
i be very greatly reduced, probably to consider- 
than one-half, and even this corrected . figure 
made up largely of the more highly organized 
tic type of machine tools, whose manufacture is 
the other 15 per cent, of the American machine 

tacturers. . 
‘ the total of 221 firms selected at random from 
rtisers of several of the leading trade papers, 120 
‘facturers of machine tools and 101 are manu- 
of metal-working machinery, both coming under 
rt classification. Taking this same list, Dun’s 
rates seven of the machine tool concerns at over 
ooo, and 49 under $75,000, while it rates 18 of the 
rking machinery firms at over $1,000,000 and only 
28 r $75,000. In the ror manufacturers of metal- 
machinery are included producers of such diversi- 
anufacture as boiler-making machinery, punches, 
rs, presses, plate rolling and bending machines, riveters 
ther sheet metal working appliances, also presses for 
vorking, metallurgical furnaces, bench vises, hoists, 
ranes, jacks, hammers, forges, blowers, and other 
snith implements, as well as a vast’ number of.other 
iachines and appliances used in the metal working indus- 
tries—all of which products would come under the Gov- 
ernment classification of “exports of metal-working machin- 


Imports of Machine Tools Increasing 


It is claimed that the imports of foreign machine 

ls have been small, but an analysis will show that the 
percentage of increase is exceedingly rapid when it is con- 
sidered that only a few years ago there were practically 
no imports on this item, while in 1911 the imports rose to 
$191,082; notwithstanding that during this year the German 
plants have been oversold and not able to take care of the 
demand in their own country, while the American machine 


tool plants have been running short time because of the 
low demand here. Under the present conditions of com- 
petition, with the existing 30 per cent. tariff rate, this per- 


centage will rapidly increase. Each year will show on the 
average a rapidly decreasing export figure and a rapidly 
increasing import figure. 

(c) However, why should an American industry be 
penalized, so long as it can be absolutely, shown that its 
average profit on actual capital is only such as to pay a 
fair rate of interest on investment, because it has been en- 
terprising enough to secure, in the past at least, orders from 

me of the foreign markets, and thereby employ American 
material, American labor and American capital to fill these 

lers? The logical conclusion on these premises would 
e that the American Government should encourage, rather 
than penalize, the American machine tool builder, in his 
effort to maintain a foreign trade already rapidly disap- 
pearing on many types of tools in such countries as G--- 
many 

sixth, the above propositions, impartially considered, 
can only drive us to the conclusion that “machine tools” 
were placed on the free list in this bill through the absence 
ol specific and properly interpreted statistics and informa- 
oe 
We appear, therefore, for the passing of an amendment 
orrect this error in both Houses of Convent, thereby 
eliminating “machine tools” from the free list in this bill 

ontinuing them under the present tariff rate of 30 


per cent 


¢ 


Restoration of 45 Per Cent. Duty Is Warranted 


Seventh, a committee of the American Builders’ Asso- 
‘lation appeared voluntarily before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House preceding the enactment of the 
Present 1909 tariff law, agreeing to a reduction of the tariff 
rate Irom 45 per cent. to.30 per cent. as an absolute mini- 

[his was done in an effort to hold down foreign 

s, at that time threatening to be advanced, and to 
obtain for us the most favored rates in all countries, with 
* hope that our export trade could be at least temporarily 
nged. It was believed at that time (not anticipating 
rapid recent advances made, especially by the German 
ine tool builders) that per cent. would approxi- 
equalize the difference in cost, with a maximum rate 
per cent. wherever we failed to obtain the most 

red rate. At that time, for the year 1908, the imports 
“reign machine tools were inconsiderable. A study of 
‘ative cost conditions at the present time, and a con- 
‘ive judgment of the greatly increased competition 
st meet from Germany in the next few years, would 

‘arrant a restoration of the previous; 45 per cent. 


tariff 


i kad 
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.The above facts are recited only to show that already 
the American machine tool industry has gone on record as 
desiring only such-a minimum tariff rate as will fairly 
equalize the difference in the costs here and abroad, and 
only on such elements of cost as adhere in the funda- 
mental economic differences in the two countries. We 
want no protection for our brains or our energy. We are 
willing and ready to. have all the conditions of our industry 
thoroughly, impartially and scientifically investigated, and 
are ready to abide by any tariff rate that may fairly result 
from an investigation of this character. 


Testimony of Frank C. B. Page 


Following is a portion of the testimony of Frank C. B. 
Page, vice-president E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., given before the Finance Committee, February 15: 

Mr. Pace. We employ about 1800 men in our factory. 
Most of these men are what are called skilled mechanics. 
Our product is machinery for working metal, principally 
sheet metal. We make a line of punching, cutting, shear- 
ing, forming and forging machinery, and special ma- 
chinery. 

We have always looked upon this as coming under the 
head of machinery not otherwise specified in the tariff list; 
but in view of the ambiguity and uncertainty which exist 
regarding the classification, and in view of certain rulings 
bv the Treasury Department, we believe that a great many 
of our machines would be considered machine tools and 
put on the free list. We get our business from a very 
large field, from manufacturers of kitchen ware, stoves, 
lamps, ranges, and all kinds of sheet metal articles. I 
should judge there are about 50 manufacturing concerns 
in the same general line that we are in this country. 

We do a business of approximately $3,000,000 a year. 
Of that we export about $250,000. Our export prices are 
the same as our domestic prices; that is, the same at New 
York; so that the foreign consumer pays a higher price 
for what we export at the destination than the consumer 
a _ country, due, of course, to carriage, duty, and so 
orth. 

I should divide our product into two classes: Machin- 
ery of a very special nature and machinery of what might 
be termed a regular or standard nature. The standard 
machinery is of the more simple and standard types, while 
the special machinery runs into automatic and very in- 
tricate machinery. 


The Class of Bliss Machines Exported 


The machinery that we export is composed almost en- 
tirely of the intricate and special machinery. The small 
amount of standard machinery which we export is only 
incidental to the special machinery. I mention this for the 
reason that we find it practically impossible to sell standard 
lines of machinery abroad, in view of the competition 
which exists, principally on the part of the Germans and 
English. I mention this as an explanation of how we get 
this export business. ” 

In our line of manufacture, the cost of labor is the 
main element. Our figures show that labor is 70 per cent., 
“aterial 20 per cent., and other expenses, such as salaries 
aud administrative charges, 10 per cent. Figuring mate- 
rials at 20 per cent. does not eliminate the original labor 
costs that enter into that. We do not buy the raw mate- 
rial. We buy pig iron, and bar steel and sheet steel and 
steel in various shapes, and other materials of like nature. 

Some years ago, due to slackness of business in this 
country, we made a strong bid for foreign business and 
sent representatives abroad, and did build up a small addi- 
tional business to the extent of probably $300,000 a year. 
Five or six or seven years ago we began to experience 
great difficulty in holding that business; in fact, it was 
getting away from us, dueeto the German competition. 
This necessitated our inaugurating factories in Paris and 
one in London, for the sole purpose of being able to 
compete and avail ourselves of the lower prices of labor. 
We located in Paris for the reason that France at that 
time was an open field; there were no manufacturers of 
any moment in that country. They were large purchasers 
from Germany. We have been able to hold our business 
there in France, and it has also helped us in our export 
business from this country, because a great deal of our 
product is in the nature of special machinery which does 
not sell alone on price, but on the question of 
economy of production; and in that line we are able to do 
some business abroad to the extent of about $250,000 a 


year. 
Wages Abroad and in Brooklyn 


Senator Heysurn. It would seem to be particularly 
appropriate, at this point, for you to give the 
wages in your Own, ishment in Franee and your 
establishment in this country. J 

Mr. Pace. I will give you the wages of three classes 
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of skilled labor that apply very largely to our manufac- 
tures: Machinists, Brooklyn, cents per hour; Paris, 
17 cents. Die makers—a very high class of labor of which 
we use a great deal--36 cents m Brooklyn; 18 cents in 


Paris. Blacksmiths, 37 cents in Brooklyn; 22 cents in 
Paris. I have eliminated the fractions, and am just giving 
the cents. 


From this it will be seen that the cost of labor in 
France in our line is a trifle ovet 50 per cent. of what we 
pay in Brooklyn. While I have not the exact figures to 
give you that pertain to our London factory, they are, if 
anything, a trifle less than in Paris) So that the compari- 
son there would be even more disadvantageous for us. 

I think it well to state here, after havig given these 
labor costs, that we have some German competition right 
in this country. There is a series of punching presses 
here which we believe would, in all probability, be ruled 
as coming under the machine tool heading. The first press 
made by Edmund Kirkheis, in Germany, weighing 3200 Ib., 
is priced in New York, including duty and all carrying 
charges, at $306. For a similar press made by us, 200 lb. 
less in weight, our selling price is $327. In other words, 
our price in New York or Brooklyn is $327, and the 
German price is $306. There is another cas: here of a 
German press, made by the same maker, weighing S800 Ib. 
The selling price in New York, duty paid, is $661. A 
similar press made by us, 200 lb. heavier, is priced at $690. 
These are actual figures. 

Senator Heysurn. How much profit have you on one 
of those machines? 

Mr. Pace. Probably 10 per cent. I have here a case 
of a heavier press, a press weighing 30,000 lb. The Ger- 
man price, including duty, at New York, is $1993. A 
similar press made by us, weighing 26,000 Ib., sells for 
$2340. In that case our actual cost is $2300, so that 
there is practically no margin in the price at which it 
is sold. 


Senator Heysurn. Is any quantity of that machinery 


imported ? 
Mr. Pace. Not a great deal of it. 
SENATOR HeysurN. Does the tariff keep it out? 
Mr. ‘Pace. I ink it does. 
Senator Hey.. .«. Would it come in, in your judg- 


ment, if the tariff were removed? 

Mr. Pace. I think it would. These machines are in 
the nature of a plain, simple machine that they can build 
quite as low as we ¢an—quite as low as any manufacturer 
in America. 

Senator Heysurn. You could manufacture in France 
and import and: compete on favorable terms with your 
own American factories, could you not? 


Home Competition Keen 


Mr. Pace. I think we can; yes, sir. I might mention, 
in view of the figures I gave you of this last press, which 
shows a very small profit to us at the price I mentioned, 
that competition is very keen in our line of machinery. 
There are probably half a*dozen concerns of the first 
class in the line, and there is the keenest kind of competi- 
tion, and it simply holds the price down. I believe, under 
present conditions, it would make absolutely no difference 
how high the duty was on our line of machinery, as 
regards the selling price. 

Senator HeEysurn. Do you import any of those ma- 
chines from your foreign factories to this country? 

Mr. Pacer. Very few, and only of types we do not 
nvake here. On the question of patents, I will say that we 
have no fundamental patents and it is hardly possible to 
obtain any patents that would give us any protection tu 
speak of against foreign competition in this line. 

Senator Heysurn. You started these factories abroad 
purely to compete in the foreign market? 

Mr. Pace. To compete in ‘the foreign market. 

SENATOR Heysurn. Not in this market? 

Mr. Pace. No; to hold a business that we initiated 
during dull times in this country. 

SENATOR Heysurn. If the duty were removed, would 
you-import to this country from your foreign factories? 

Mr. Pace. Probably; yes. 

Senator Herysurn. And transfer your wage-account 
from this: country to France? 

Mr. Pace. There would be several courses that prob- 
ably would be open to us, none of which we would like 
to avail ourselves of; but in case of necessity we prob- 
ably would have to avail ourselves of some of them. One 
would be the enlargement of our foreign factories and the 
importing into this country in order to get the benefit of 
the low rates of labor over there. 

I have mentioned the fact of competition being keen. 
There is absolutely nothing in the nature of a combina- 
tion, or anything of that kind, in this line. It is individual 
effort on the part of every concern, and keen competition. 
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The profits are small. We look upon 10 per c:nt, as ‘ 
good profit. 

Senator WittiAms Do you ‘export any your 

> ” @ 

Mr. Pace. Yes. But I should like to make 1 plain 

that the class of machinery that we ship from «his side 

over there is, in nine cases out of ten, of a ver, special 


natare. I will cite a case. We are now shipping into 
England a large special press machine for kitchen utengj) 
work, for making a big sheet-metal bowl. The method for 
making that over there at the present time is by means of 
two machines, two press operations, taking probably fiye 
mechanics or press operators to run those two machines 
with an intermediate annealing operation between the two 
machines, making it rather a costly process. We furnisi 
one machine which in one operation will produce that 
article. That is a new type.of machine which we create 
and design here; and throwgh the fact that we create it 
and it will reduce the cost of production of that article 
over there, they pay us a higher price for it than they can 
buy the two machines for. Now, it is through just such 
transactions as that that we get Some foreign trade. 


American Initiative and. Foteign Imitation 


, SENATOR Simmons. The sum and substance of that is 
that you can make that particular machine cheaper here 
than they can make it there; is it not? 

Mr. Pace. No; not the machine. 
more money, but it produces cheaper. It produces the 
work it is to turn out cheaper. That machine was built 
to turn out a certain sheet metal article, and it cuts down 
the cost of the sheet metal article that it produces. 

SENATOR McCumper. Then you can sell over there 
just so long as you can produce a special type of machine 
in advance of what they have over there? 

Mr. Pace. That is exactly the point i am trying to 
make. 

Senator McCumper. And as soon as they begin to 
copy that machine, and make it over there, they will cut 
off your market? 

Mr.» Pace. Absolutely. 

SENATOR WILLIAMS. I understand the situation to be 
about this: You initiate, and they imitate. Is that it? 

Mr. Pace. That is the idea; yes, sir. , 

SENATOR WILLIAMS. You can trust Providence for your 
initiation to last as long as their imitation; can you not? 

Mr. Pace. I do not think so. 

Senator WitiiAMs. You will not quit imitiating after 
you have finished with your present machines ? 

Mr. Pace. No; but here is the point in connection 
with that. This ‘machinery that results from this initiating 
is, after all, a small amount of the total business we do. 

Senator Witiiams. I know, but this is not the only 
machine of which that is true, is it? 

Mr. Pace. No; of course not. 

Senator WriiiAMs. We are always initiating these 
new things; are we not? j 

Mr. Pace. Yes. That is the only way we can keep in 
the business. 

Senator WILLIAMS. The point I am getting at is this: 
If you have improved a machine, and have got a better one 
for the same purpose, which would result in lessened cost 
of production of the article which is made, even if the 
Germans could make the inferior machine and send it in at 
a less price than you could, people as a rule would prefer 
the superior machine made in America, even at a higher 
price; would they not? : : 

Mr. Pace. Quite right; but the great majority of out 
business is done on what we are speaking of now as 
inferior machines. They are not inferior in the sense that 
they have been displaced. These special machines only 
apply in certain specific cases. Where a man comes with a 
certain article, like a lamp, we will say, or a watch, of 
something of that kind, and he wants an improved plant 
for making that article, we sit down with our engineers, 
and go through it exhaustively, and we figtire out just the 
most economical way of producing that thing. Those are 
special cases. The real basis of the business, the real back- 
bone of it, is the simple line of machines. These others 
are in the nature of leaders. : 

Senator McCumper. You have stated that you will 
probably continue initiating advanced machinery? 

Mr. Pace. Yes. “ 

Senator McCumper. Have you any reason to believe 
that Germany will not continue initiating advanced ma 
chinery? ; 

Mr. Pace. Personally, I have a very high regard - 
the ability of the Germans to not only manufacture cheaply 
but to initiate the very things that we are doing. 

Senator McCumper. Have you any reason for be- 
lieving that because we have advanced in the past, because 
we have kept in advance in the past of foreign nations ™ 


The machine costs 
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facture of time saving and reduced cost of pro- 
achinery, we will indefinitely continue superior to 
countries in that respect? 

‘scr. I do not believe we will, for the reason 
nany has been sending over here for some years 
whom we have right in our shops. We use them 
vet the full benefit of all our experience that has 

fore, which is the basis of the initiating process, 
vo back there and use on the other side the 

they got here, to compete with us. 


German Competition 


or McCumper. With the newer conditions, with 
Gr . coming to the front, with her following every- 
t] ) carefully upon a scientific basis, with the energy 
is putting into the field in the development of her 
rade, is it not a fair presumption that we will not 
long hold our lead as against Germany in the production 
inufacture of all kinds of machinery? 

Pace. I think so. I certainly think so. 

S;vator McCumper. And if we should open this mar- 
<et to them freely, so as to give them the great field of 
\merican demand, would it not naturally follow that we 
vould accentuate their ability to create the newer machin- 
ery that would be adapted to the requirements of this 
ountry © 

\lx. Pace. I think their ability has already been ac- 
centuated. I think they have the ability right now. 

Senator Heysurn. I would suggest that the witness 
put in the record the complete table of comparative wages 
which he has referred to. 

\lr. Pace. I shall be glad to do that. 


iverage Wage Paid Per Hour, in Cents. 


It is as follows: 


Brooklyn. Paris. 
ces ccesd es ek venh senda teas ieee 0.298 0.171 
» oo ale.p.o 6.8.0.0 6 lb ova seat ate aUeenane 0.362 0.183 
os 800.88 4.6 Sigteie © falealglanell cai neice einen ann 0.371 0.221 

a sco 0 i) 0 Op hesag waa aid aete Sana Teas Gare ane cae 0.20 0.11 





It will be seen, as above stated, that the cost in this 
country is almost twice what it is in France and the 
cost in’ both Germany and England is practically the 
same as in France. It will be seen from this how im- 
possible it would be, if the duty were removed, for us 
to stay in business in this country in the face of foreign 
competition, which mest assuredly would ensue. 

The above facts, in addition to the fact that in our line 
of machinery labor averages 70 per cent. of the total cost 
of the product, will make it, we believe, perfectly plain as 
o why we would be unable to compete with foreign makers 
if the tariff were removed. Notwithstanding the present 
tariff, German competition is keen at the present time in 
this country in this line. 

lhere could only be one condition on which we would 
e able to stay in business, amd that is the reduction of 
wages to the same level as prevails in European countries. 
\Ve believe it would be a question of paying less for labor 

r not employing labor at all. 

_We most strongly recommend, we believe, for the good 
i the machine tool industry in this country as represented 
not only by the manufacturer but also by the employee, 
that the duty on machine tools be left as at the present 


time 


‘he Ig!2 iron ore booklet of E. N. Breitung & Co., 
Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, has been issued, giving 
omplete analyses of the ores handled by this firm, with 
suarantees for the coming year. Two Bessemer, 10 non- 
bessemer and 5 siliceous ores of the Marquette Range 

represented and one Michipicoten ore Algoma Besse- 

The last named is mined by the Breitung Iron Com- 
vany of Canada, It rums 44.20 per cent. iron, 0.033 per 
hosphorus and 34.47 per cent. silica. 


‘he Columbia Iron & Steel Company, Portland, Ore., 
‘s the impression conveyed by a paragraph in The 
‘ge of December 7, 1o11, that the company expects 
uld a foundry. It is organized for the purpose of 

‘ing a blast furnace and manufacturing pig iron, The 

_ States that it will begin building in the near 
‘he plant to be located at St. Helens, Ore. 


cighth annual dinner of the Metal Manufacturers’ 
ation, Of Philadelphia, Pa. was held February 8 
‘' '« Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, with 125 in attendance. 
‘resident E. L. Langworthy acted as toastmaster. The 
iarterly meeting of the association will be held 
vellevue-Stratford on the evening of March 13. 
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Machine Tools Wanted for Japan 


Rockhill & Vietor, shipping and commission merchants 
at 114 John Street, New York, have placed in the hands 
of the local machinery trade a large list of machine tools 
for export to Japan. Most of the tools are specified. 
With 17 of the 45 items the products of English or Ger- 
man builders are designated, a total of go foreign made 
tools being called for. The total list calls for 86 tools. 
It follows : 


__1.—Universal horizontal drilling, boring, tapping, studding and 
milling machine. 
2.—Herizontal drilling, tapping and studdi machine. Wm. 
Muir & Company’s Sheet No. 904-D.) - ; 
_ 3.--One sensitive drilling machine. 
Bickford Tool Company’s catalogue.) 
4.—One sensitive drilling machine, 20-in. 
speed, 
_ 5.—-One sensitive drilling machine. 
mages Tool Company’s catalogue.) 
One automatic gear hobbing machine. (Illustrated in 
Schuchardt & Schutte catalogue No. 195, pages 110-111.) 
__7.——-One automatic gear hobbing machine, (Illustrated in 
Schuchardt & Schutte catalogue No. 195, pages 108-109.) 
_ ,8—One automatic gear hobbing machine. (Illustrated in 
Schuchardt & Schutte catalogue No. 195, pages 112-113.) 
9.—One slotting .machine. (Illustrated in Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore catalogue, page 177, figure 11,311.) ° 
10.—Two slotting machines. (Illustrated in Kendal & Gent, Ltd., 
catalogue, sheet No. 181 H. 
11.— 1 wo slotting machines. 
catalogue, sheet No. 162 H.) 
12.—Two slotting machines. 
catalogue, sheet No, 182 H.) 


(Illustrated in Cincinnati 
sliding head, high 


(Illustrated in Cincinnati 


(Illustrated in Kendal & Gent, Ltd., 
(Illustrated in Kendal & Gent, Ltd., 
13.—Two slotting machines. 


(Tilustrated in Kendal & Gent, 
Ltd., catalogue, sheet No. 182 H 


14.—One slotting machine. Minceineend in Kendal & Gent, Ltd., 
catalogue, sheet No. 185 H.) 

15.—One 24-in. engine lathe. (Illustrated in Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore catalogue, page 337; 11,632.) 

16.—Two high-speed sliding surfacing and screw-cutting lathes. 
(Illustrated in J. E. Reinecker’s cajptogue, pages 96-97.) 

17.—One 24-in. engine lathe. (Mlustrated in Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore catalogue, page 339, figure 11,635, type B. 

18.—Two 32-in. engine lathes. (Iustrated in 
& Meore catalogue, page 349, figure 11,647.) 

19.—One 62-in, triple-geared engine lathe, heavy pattern. (I)- 
lustrated in Manning, Maxwell & Moore catalogue, page 365, figure 
11,664, motor driven.) 

20.—One 76-in. extra heavy triple-geared engine lathe, universal 
belt and geared feed. (Illustrated in Manning, Maxwell & Moore 
catalogue, page 366, figure 11,665.) 
21.—Two 32-in. swing engine lathes, 
Maxwell &- Moore catalogue, page 347, figure 11,645.) 
22.—Two 32-in. extra heavy geared head engine lathes. (Ilus- 
trated in Manning, Maxwell & Moore catalogue, page 351, figure 


11,650.) 

23.—Three 20-in. engine lathes, (Illustrated in Manning, Max- 
well & Moore catalogue, page 333, — 11,625.) 

24.—Three geared head engine | (illustrated in Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore catalogue, page 320, re 11,597.) 

25.—One 22-in. motor-driven engine lathe. (IMustrated in Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore catalogue, page 334, figure 11,628.) : 

26.—Two 32-in. double back red engine lathes. (Ilustrated in 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore catalogue page $52, figure 11,651.) 

27.—Three gap engine lathes. ar strated in Manning, Max- 
well & Moore catalogue, page 389, figure 11,731. 

28.—Three high-speed cutting gap hes. (1 ated in James 
Archdale & Company’s catalogue, 10th edition, pages 98-99.) 

29.—One high-speed cutting lathe, (Illustra in James Arch- 
dale & Company's catalogue, 10th edition, pages 9697.) 

30.—Three high-speed cutting lathes. (Illustrated in James 
Archdale & Company's catalogue, page 19.) _ 

31.—Five sliding surfacing and sctew cutting lathes. (Mlustrated 
in James Archdale & Company's catalogue, 1 edition, pages 106- 


107-112.) wey 
(Iliustrated in Kendal & Gent's catalogue, 


32.—One break lathe. 
sheet No. 295 H.) se : 
* 33.—One universal relieving lathe. (Illustrated in J. E. 
Reinecker’s catalogue, Sages 156 to 159, 1908.) s 
34.—One plain grinding machine. (Illustrated in Manning, Max- 
well & Moore catalogue, page 833, figures 12,882-12,883.)¢ 
wt plain st a ree 013800 Max- 
yell } cata . es ’ res 412, 3 
Ohi Foe slesiog machines (illustrated in Cincinnati Planer 
Cc 4 u e 39. 
ont eae al ines. (Illustrated in Cincinnati Planer 
Company's catalogue, 13.) ‘ 
38. Ten ate e machines, Cheesy in Cincinnati 
ili Machine Compan catalogue, . 
- 39.--One vertical milling, machine, g {Mustrated in Alfred Her- 
es 42-48, i 


: Gitnsteated in Cineinnati 
Milli hine Com Ter TMustrated 
Mit Teo ‘univeres ailing ms 70-71 : - 


anning, Maxwell 


(Iilustrated in Manning, 


Milling Machine Company’s pages , ; ; 
42.-Three eprvesse) milling ey ey ey BS in Manning, 
M ll & Moore catalogue, page » e . aar8 
" 4h—ue potisental milling i \eeennet in Manning, 


44, machine. 
al 70-272 ) 
Maxwell & Moore catalogue, atten » eaure | ee ‘ 


45.—Three No. 3 horiz 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore catalogue, pages 270-271, figure 11,500.) 


The City Council of Port Arthur, Ontario, Canada, 
and the Atikokan Iron Company have reached an agree- 
ment whereby the company will locate in that city a steel 
plant involving an investment of $5,000,000, contingent 
upon the Government renewing the iron bounties. It is 
estimated that there is already proved in the district be- 
tween Sudbury and Manitoba enough iron ore to ‘ast 
Canada 100 years, but it is not profitable to develop it 
without Government assistance. 
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The Machinery Markets 


Conditions have been quiet or tending that way in the. machinery trade in practically every 


irt of 


the East during the last week. Small lot buying continues to be the support of both dealers an. manu- 
facturers. At Cleveland, in the South and on the Pacific coast there has been noteworthy improvement. 
New York trade has been fair, with little or no business from the railroads, manufacturing concerns con- 
tributing the activity. In Cleveland the demand for machine tools was the best of many weeks, the 
demand coming from scattered sources and largely for single tools. That city also has some new jp- 
quiries of importance. Cincinnati has an increased number of inquiries but sales are slow. Detroit business 
has been below normal so far this month, although builders of special machinery are doing fairly well, 
The New England market is uneventful. In Philadelphia small lot buying ‘continues a feature, with auto- 


mobile demands in prospect. The South is responding favorably to the influence of better weather. 


In 


St. Louis a steady run of single tool orders continues. On the Pacific coast trade continues to improve and 
some fair sized deals are being figured on. Wood working machinery is in good demand on the coast 
and the requirements of equipment by contractors in connection with the building of the Panama-Pacific 


Exposition are anticipated. 


New. York 


New York, February 21, 1912. 


Actual transactions in the New York machinery 
market have been sufficiently plentiful in the last week 
to permit of conditions being described as “fair.” There 
continues to be a considerable number of inquiries on 
which action has been delayed by purchasing agents, 
although the week has brought the closing of a part of 
such business. Orders written have almost without ex- 
ception been for one or a few tools so far as domestic 
business is concerned. One or two firms have received 
excellent orders from abroad, and for these the export 
trade has helped to make February an exceptionally 
good month. No substantial orders have been placed 
against the list of the Delaware & Hudson Railroad, is- 
sued the first of the year for its Watervliet shops, and 
in the case of one or two manufacturing concerns no 
buying has been done, although lists are out or awaited. 
It is reported that the General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectary, N. Y., is in the market for a few tools. The 
feeling of the trade is far easier than it was a week 
ago with regard to the proposed new tariff act which 
provides for the placing of machine tools on the free 
list. The first installment of testimony and argument 
by Fred A. Geier before the Finance Committee of the 
Senate On February 13, and which appeared in last 
week’s issue of The Iron Age, has been digested by ma- 
chinery men everywhere and they feel more assured 
that the justice of their cause will be recognized by 
Congress. : 

D. Ullman’s Sons, Buffalo, N. Y., have purchased a 
site on Metcalf street and the West Shore Division of 
the New York Central Railroad and will erect thereon 
a warehouse and small smelting plant for reclaiming 
refuse metals, etc. 

The Interurban Electric Light & Power Company, 
Buffalo, has been incorporated to do business in Kén- 
more and Tonawanda. Plans are being prepared for 
the erection and equipment of a powerhouse. The 
directors are Alexander G. Hoefler, 206 Connecticut 
street, Frank W. Tracy and Albert Dodge. 


The four-story brick factory of the Bingham Trunk 
Company, Mechanic street, Buffalo, was destroyed by 
fire February 12 and the machinery and equipment 
badly damaged, with a loss of $30,000. The plant will 
be rebuilt at once. 

The Niagara Silk Mills, Tonawanda, N. Y., is having 
plans prepared for an addition to be made to the com- 
pany’s plant early this spring. 

The Duoform Company, North Java, N. Y., has been 
incorporated to manufacture medicines, flavoring ex- 
tracts, toilet articles, etc. S. A. & M. C. Brooks and 
J. Keenan are the incorporators and the capital stock 
$50,000. Arrangements for a factory are being com- 
pleted. . 

The Jas. B. Lyon Printing Company, Albany, N. Y., 
has plans completed fora four-story and basement fac- 
tory building, 50x60 ft., to be erected at 8-12 Daniel 
street. : 

The Wayne Dye Works, Little Falls, N. Y., re- 
cently incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, will 
erect and equip a dye works for commission skein 


silk dyeing for the knitting and weaving trades. Peter 
Cox, President. 


Catalogues Wanted 


The Chamber of Commerce, Uniontown, Pa., is in- 
vestigating the Tungsten cluster system of street light- 
ing and desires catalogues, literature and other inior- 
mation from manufacturers of ornamental street light- 
ing posts. 


New England 


Boston, Mass., February 20, 1912. 


The market is uneventful. A few small lists are be- 
ing figured and some promising inquiries are received, 
but actual sales are small. The dealers find that Con- 
necticut is their best market, and probably the widely 
diversified metal industries of that State are the best 
buyers in the country at this time, with the possible ex- 
ception of centers where the automobile manufacturing 
business is concentrated. 

Brown, Wales & Co., Boston, dealers in steel and in 
metal specialties, will remove their headquarters from 
Purchase street to a building now in process of erec- 
tion at C and Fargo streets, South Boston. A half of 
the eight-story structure will be occupied, providing 
needed increased floor space. A railroad siding will 
facilitate the handling of materials.. Removal will be 
made in the spring. 

The Vermont Machine Tool Company, Wind- 
sor, Vt., has been incorporated to  majufacture 
a multiple spindle automatic turret drilling machine 
designed by George. O. Gridley of the Windsor Ma- 
chine Company, whose automatic machinery is known 
everywhere that metal is worked. The new machine 
has in addition to the advantages of the usual type of 
multiple spindle drilling machines a complete automatic 
action, so that its output is not dependent upon the 
personal element of the operator. At the same time 
it has certain features in common with turret ma- 
chinery. 

The Geometric Tool Company, Westville, New 
Haven, Conn., has awarded the contract for a large ad- 
dition to its works, consisting of a building two and 
three stories, 50 x 182 ft., of brick, mill construction. 

The L. F. Dettenborn Woodworking Company, 
Hartford, Conn., has awarded the contract for a wood- 
working mill, 57 x 152 ft., two stories and basement, 
and a boiler house and kiln dry room, 36 x 42 ft., one 
story. 

The Pratt & Cady Company, Hartford, Conn. 
manufacturer of hydrants, valves and fittings will 
increase its capital stock from $400,000 to $500,000, 
the new capital to be used for the enlargement 
of the plant. Just what departments will be in 
creased will not be determined until a little later. The 
recent growth of the business has been so great that 
the company finds it necessary to increase its mant- 
facturing equipment. 

The large patent leather shop of W. C. Welch & 
Co., Woburn, Mass., was burned February I! with 4 
loss of $85,000. , 

The Moore Drop Forging Company, Springfield, 
Mass., will erect a brick addition to its plant, of heavy 
mill construction, one story, which will give 10,0 
sq. ft. of additional floor space. The building will be 
given up to the company’s wrench manufacturing de- 
partment. None of the machinery and other equ'? 
ment has been purchased. 
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-,mford Foundry Company, Stamford, Conn., 
-er of stoves, ranges and furnaces, states that 
‘| contemplate enlarging its works at the 
Of the new capital recently authorized 
all part will be issued at present. 
erican Silver Company, Bristol, Conn., states 
| require no new equipment for the addition 
de to the plating room. The new plating 
be built in the company’s factory. .The ad- 
be 36 x 50 ft., two stories. 

Cushman Chuck Company, Hartford, Conn., 

urer of lathe and drill chucks, will remove its 

ik office from 18 Dey street to 38 Vesey street 


iin offices of the Ansonia Brass & Copper 
- Ansonia, Conn., will shortly be removed 
New York to Ansonia where a remodeled build- 
| be occupied. This company is a subsidiary of 

he American Brass Company. 
rhe Colton Mfg. Company, Montpellier, Vt., manu- 
of saddlery hardware, has reorganized its sell- 
ns rce and has tentative plans fot increasing its 
‘rks. but nothing has been decided as to the imme- 

diate future. 

~ At the annual meeting of the stockholders of Land- 
rary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., some important 
hanges were made in the board of officers. Frederick 
G. Platt was made a director to succeed Henry E. 
Russell, New London, Conn., and Frederick A. Searle 
nd Arthur G. Kimball were added to the board. The 
remaining directors are Charles F. Smith, George M. 
Landers, Francis R. Cooley, Hartford; Harris Whitte- 
more, Naugatuck; Andrew J. Sloper, Lucius A. Bar- 
bour, Hartford; Henry C. Judd, Hartford; Alfred A. 


Pope, Hartford. Charles F. Smith was elected presi- 
dent and treasurer; Frederick A. Searle, A. G. Kimball 
nd Joseph F. Lamb, vice-presidents; A. W. Kempton 
nd James N. Stanley, assistant treasurers, and Miss 
M. A. Parsons, secretary. George M. Landers resigned 
the offices of secretary and treasurer to assume an 
active part in the management of the North & Judd 
Mfg. Company. President Smith assumes the addi- 
tional office of treasurer. Miss Parsons, who takes the 


secretaryship, has been employed as confidential secre- 
tary for a number of years» 

The B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., 
has developed a line of gasoline engines. An aeroplane 
motor is of the stationary type and has given excellent 
results through a long series of tests. The company 

also bringing out in this connection a line of small 

t direct connected electric generating sets. 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 20, 1912. 


small lot buying continues to characterize transac- 
s in machinery and tools in the local market and the 
ulk of the business under negotiation is of the same 
general character. An order for four small lathes is the 
argest single sale reported in a canvass of a number of 
the merchant trade. Several fair propositions are shap- 
ing themselves, one in particular being the requirements 
the Ottomobile Company for its new plant at Mount 


Holly, N. J. Several plant extensions are also either 
under way or being contemplated which are expected to 
result in considerable purchases of machinery a little 
ater on. 


So 


.. "ome of the builders of special equipment report 
slightly better conditions, but plant operations aré still 
very ilreguiar—one department may be busy while oth- 
"Ss continue comparatively dull. Railroad demand orig- 
ig in this territory is very light, although some in- 
rep outhern roads. A fair inquiry for 
quipment is noted, confined mostly to small ca- 
A moderate business in second hand machinery 
: ee although far below what might be consid- 
id normal. 
Herman L. Winterer has purchased the entire equip- 
ment of the Salmon Iron Works, Freeland, Pa., includ- 
oth foundry and machine shop equipment, which 
J overhauled and offered for sale. — - 
The ‘actory building of Hensel & Colladay, Frank- 
ic Vine streets, which was recently destroyed by 
be rebuilt as soon as plans now under way can 
2c completed. The Wm. Steele & Sons Company is 
vreparing the plans. The building will probably be of 
construction. ; 
., \ uyer is in the market for a 75-kw. direct connect- 
o engine and generator, 125 volt, direct current, about 
70 T-D.m. Offers can be submitted care Box , The 
«, Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia. 
|. W. Paxson. Company reports business in 
supplies as rather quiet. It has installed a 
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complete sand blast tumbling barrel outfit in the new 
malleable iron foundry of the Chisholm & Moore Mfg. 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Several local contractors have been figuring on pro- 
posals for the erection of a new foundry building to be 
erected in Washington, D. C., at the United States 
Navy Yard, also for a new forming plant to be built at 
Fort Mifflin, near this city, for the Government. 

The American Poured Concrete Steel Molds Corpo- 
ration has been incorporated under Delaware laws 
with a capital stock of $50,000. Ralph Hoder, M. W. 
Guernsey and David Landau, all of Screneon Pa., are 
named as incorporators. 

The Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Company, 
Birdsboro, Pa., reports considerable business in Aldrich 
pumps, six of which, of considerable size, have been 
shipped during the past two months. Its machine shop 
is particularly busy, but the steel foundry department is 
quiet. A fair volume of business is coming to its gray 
iron foundry, including some heavy bridge base work. 
A fair volume of general inquiry is reported. 

The Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, has filed plans 
for a structural steel storage building, 70 x 160 ft., cov- 
ered with galvanized iron. It reports quiet business 
conditions, although the outlook for the future is con- 
sidered more favorable. 

The Ajax Metal Company, Richmond and Allen 
streets, has purchased a site of 25 acres, fronting on the 
Delaware River at Orthodox and Richmond streets, on 
which it will erect a new plant. It is proposed to begin. 
work the coming spring. 

The city of Chester, Pa., is planning to build a large 
modern pier at the foot of Reaney street. The matter 
will come before the Commissioners of Navigation for 
the Delaware River at an early date. The proposed pier 
will be 203 x 529 ft. long and is to be built of steel and 
concrete. . 

Work has been started by the William Steele & Sons 
Company on the new plant of Isaac A. Sheppard & Co., 
stove manufacturers, at Erie avenue and Sepviva streets. 
Twor~buildings are to be erected at this time, including a 
three-story manufacturing building 82 x 242 ft., and a 
ramestnter foundry building 107 x 345 ft. Electricity will 
be used for general power purposes, the boilers, engines. 
and generators having already been provided for. Con- 
siderable general machinery will be required, but will 
not be considered for some time. 

General Manager Thompson of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, in an address to the railroad men and 
citizens of Cumberland at the Railroad Young Men's. 
Christian Association in South Cumberland, Md., Feb- 
ruary 4, said he had received authority to erect in South 
Cumberland new shone at a cost of between $3,000,000: 
and $4,000,000; that the plans have already been made, 
and that work will be started in the spring. 

__The Northampton School Board, Northampton, Pa., 
will receive bids February 29 for one boiler to be in- 
stalled in-the Washington school building, Northamp- 
ton. 

The plant of the Link Machinery Company, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., was recently destroyed by fire. 


Chicago . ° 
CuIcaGco, ILL., February 20, 1912. 


Elk City, Neb., will receive bids until March | 
through W. E. King’, engineer, Omaha, for the con- 
struction of a power plant. 

The city of Charleston, Ill, has granted a 50-year 
franchise to the Central Illinois Public Company, which 
will construct and.equip a light plant at that point. 

The Il!linois Trunk & Mfg. Company, Springfield, 
Ill., has increased its capital stock frum aeanee to 
$25,000 for the purpose of increasing its manufacturing 
mechanical equipment. 

__ The Jacksonville Gas & Electric Company, Jackson- 

ville, Ill, has been incorporated by H. E. Chubbuck, 
F. G. Buffe and E. W. Fowler to establish a public 
eevee company as a subsidiary of the McKinley 
ystem. 

The Utica Elevator Company, North Utica, III, has 
been organized with $12,000 capital stock by George 
M. Reynolds, A. C. Wylie and A. O. Esmond to equip. 
a grain elevator at that point. 

The St. Louis Iron Store Company has increased its 
capital from $50,000 to $70,000 in order to increase 
its business and oereees 

The D. Rixman Lumber Company, Hoylet Tit, 
has been organized with $60,000 capital stock by Fred’ 
E., William C. and D. Rixman for the 
establishing and equipping a saw mill, p g and 
Benthe Ilnoie Silo Company, Bl 

e Illinois Silo pany, Bloomi 
been incorporated with $100,000 conteal ani te LA 
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H. Boyer, Charles I. Will, C. C. Bowman and G. C. 
Heberling for the manufacture of metallic silos. 

The National Coal Mining Company, Farmington, 
Ill, has been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock 
by C. D. North; Hugh Sloan and L. D. Fletcher and is 
in the market for coal mining equipment. 

The J. B. Kreikemeier Coal Company, De Soto, 
[ll., with $100,000 capital stock, has been organized and 
incorporated by J. B. Kreikemeier, C: B. Williams and 
H. J. Walters to equip and operate coal mine property 
owned by the stockholders. 

The City Council of Altamont, IIl., will receive bids 
for the construction of a waterworks system, including 
pumps, tower, tank, hydrants, valves, etc. 

The Beatrice Metal Culvert Works, Beatrice, Neb., 
recently mentioned as having been incorporated with 
$30,000 capital stock, has leased quarters and is in the 
market for machinery, stock and equipment for the 
manufacture of road culverts, tanks and sheet metal 
products. 

The Harley-Davidson Motor Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has had plans prepared for an addition, 130 x 180 
ft., five stories and basement. The building with the 
equipment will cost $115,000. 


Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, Outo, February 20, 1912. 

The demand for machine tools during the week was 
better than it has been for some time. Dealers did a 
fair volume of business in single tools and small lots, 
orders coming from scattered sources and being well 
distributed between the different lines of standard tools. 
The largest sale reported was a lot of tools aggregating 
about $5,000 for shipment outside of the state. Con- 
siderable new inquiry came out for small lots of tools. 
The largest is from a northern Ohio manufacturer 
who wants about $15,000 worth of machinery. This 
lot, includes two lathes, two shapers, two drills and 
two grinders. Several recent inquiries for lots of tools 
ranging around $10,000 each are still pending, and it 
is expected that some of ‘this business will be placed 
shortly. A large amount of second-hand machinery 
is being thrown on the local market because of the 
closing of some small shops that have been enlarged for 
repair work. 

As indicating the general improvement in condi- 
tions an interesting statement is made by one of the 
leading crane builders in northern Ohio. This is to the 
effect that this company now has orders on its books 
for cranes and steel plant equipment aggregating 75 
per cent. of the total volume of its business in 1911. 

At the February meeting of the Cleveland Metal 
Trades Superintendents and Foremen’s Club February 
17 J. V. Emmons. chief chemist of the Cleveland Twist 
Drill Company, delivered an interesting illustrated lec- 
ture on the Structure and Heat Treatment of Tool 
Steel. The social affair of the club for the season will 
be a dance and card party to be given at the Pythian 
Castle February 24. 

The Westlake Machine Company, Toledo, Ohio, will 
shortly build a large addition to its plant and com- 
mence the manufacture of machines for automatically 
blowing glass articles of various kinds. The company 
has been operating a small plant for some time in 
experimental work. It has just increased its capital 
stock from $200,000 to $1,500,000. E. D. Libby is presi- 
dent and E. J. Marshall secretary and treasurer. 

The Canton-Hughes Pump Company, .Wooster, 
Ohio, is preparing plans for a large addition to its 
plant, on which work will be started in the spring. The 
new structure will be used for foundry purposes. 

The Smith Lithographic Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
will shortly begin the erection of a large plant on the 
West Side of Summit street in that city. The new 
building will be of steel construction 100 x 135 ft. 

A portion of the plant of the Transue & Williams 
Company, Alliance, Ohio, was burned February 11 
and some of the machinery was badly damaged. It is 
not expected that the fire will seriously interfere with 
the operation of the plant. The burned portion will be 
rebuilt at once. 

The Comstock-Wellman Bronze Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has changed its name to the Wellman 
Bronze Company. Ata recent meeting of the directors 
S. T. Wellman was elected president, F. S. Wellman, 
vice-president and treasurer, and H. G. Wellman, secre- 
tary. 

The Mansfield Tire & Rubber Company, Mansfield. 
Ohio. has been organized with a capital stock of 
$300,000 to take over the plant of the Mansfield Rubber 
Company. The plant will be under the management of 
George W. Henner. 
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The Western Ohio Railroad Company 
an expenditure of $50,000 to enlarge its pow. plant 
St. Marys, Ohio. It is stated that new gene: jor will 
be instatled increasing the capacity of the plant fro 
3500 to 6500 kw. ” 

A plant for the manufacture of car heaters will ; 
established in Dayton, Ohio, by W. L. Blackwali < 
the Dayton Welding Company, who was formerly a 
tified with the Cooper Heater Company. “or 

A new plant is planned for New Philadelphia, Ohio 
for the manufacture of gas and electric sad irons ang 
vacuum cleaners. The promoters of the company are 
W. J. Wise of New Philadelphia, formerly connected 
with the Dover Mfg. Company, and H. G. Harrold of 
Canal Dover. The formation of a company with 4 
capital stock: of $30,000 is proposed. : 

Plans for a new electric lighting plant for Salem 
Ohio, are being proposed by the Bailey Engi 
Company, Alliance, Ohio. ‘Bids will 
shortly. 

_ It 1s announced that the plant of the Troy F 
Company, Troy, Ohio, which was recently 
will be rebuilt. ; : 

It is reported from Akron,-Ohio, that the Diamond 
Rubber Company of that city will build another large 
addition to its plant. 

The Doylestown Aluminum Ware ‘Company 
Doylestown, Ohio, has increased its capital stock from 
$10,000 to $25,000. 

_The Director of Public Service, Cleveland, will re- 
ceive bids March 1 for elevators for the new West 
Side market house. 
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Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Ou10, February 20, 10912. 


_ No appreciable change in the machine tool situa- 
tion can be reported. Business is somewhat spotty, 
and while it is generally dull, a few firms state that 
the inquiries received from the domestic trade are 
more mumerous, and also that the export orders are 
coming in at a more satisfactory rate. 

_Factory construction has been almost at a stand- 
still lately, but there are rumors circulating that a 
revival will be experienced early in the spring sea- 
son. The foundries continue operating to about 60 
per cent. of capacity, although there are a few excep- 
tions on both gides of this estimate. 

1. a Maiiley, civic secretary of the Cincinnati 
Business Men’s Club, made an address before the 
Chamber of Commerce, Hamilton, Ohio, February 15, 
on the subject of “Industrial Education.” A large num- 
ber of the Hamilton Chamber of Commerce mem- 
bers are manufacturers who are interested in seeing 
the same plan of industrial education, as taught in the 
Cincinnati schools, introduced in the Hamilton schools. 
A special committee was appointed to follow up the 
matter. : 

Manufacturers in the metal industry of Cincinnati 
have generally joined in a petition to their represen- 
tatives in Congress, and to their senators, to use their . 
best efforts to prevent action on the eight-hour bill 
until they have had an opportunity to be heard. 

It is reported that the large reduction plant 0! 
the N. Rassel Sons Company, Toledo, Ohio, will be 
rebuilt. The plant was destroyed by fire January 28. 
Wallace Gibbons, of Cincinnati, is one of the principal 
stockholders. 5: 

Work will soon be commenced on the large addi- 
tion to the plant of the Alvey-Ferguson Company, # 
Oakley, a Cincinnati suburb, which was recently men- 
tioned. The Allyn Engineering Company, Second Na- 
tional Bank Building, is the architect and engineer ™ 
charge. 

It is stated that the Troy Foundry Company, Troy, 
Ohio, has completed plans for an extensive adddition 
to its plant. : 

The Window Sash Company, of Beaver, Pa. has 
decided to locate its plant in Wellsville, Ohio. Nothing 
is known as to the machinery requirements of the new 
company. 

To sell machinery of all kinds the Brockett-Gor- 
ham Company, Marion, Ohio, has_ been incorporate, 
with $25,000 capital stock. Don E. J. Brockett a 
S. K. Gorham are named among the incorporator’. | 

The Factory Power Company, furnishing ie 
heat and light to the many machine tool pleats. 
Oakley, a Cincinnati suburb, has increased its rm 
stock from $100,000 to $200,000. It is understood t 
no immediate extensions will be made to the company 
present plant. 








Columbus Auto Brass Company, Columbus, 
as partly destroyed by fire February 14. 

Cole & Co., South Bend, Ind., have the con- 
erecting a waterworks plant at Fort Branch, 


Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., February 20, 1912. 


N. S. W. Motors Company, Indianapolis, has 
.corporated with $60,000 capital stock to manu- 
The directors are 


facture engines and auto parts. 
Charles Nesom, F. W. Wellman and Louis Sagalowsky. 

The DeTamble Motor Company, Anderson, Ind., has 
een reorganized, the capital stock being increased to 


$200,000. James W. Sansberry, president of the Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, has been elected president, and 
Charles H. Walters, who has been secretary-treasurer, 
will become general superintendent. 

The Sibley Machine Tool Company, South Bend, 
Ind. has increased its capital stock from $70,000 to 
$82,500 
' J. N. Trout, city clerk, Hartford City, Ind., will 
receive bids to March 7 for furnishing and installing 
two 100-h.p. steam boilers in the city waterworks. 

The Ft. Branch Water, Light, Power & Heat Com- 
pany, Ft. Branch, Ind., has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital stock to supply heat, light and power. 
The directors are S. R. Lockwood, W. L. Walters and 


J]. E. Toops. 
The Marion Iron & Brass Bed Company, Marion, 
Ind, has changed its name to the Harwood-Bailey 


Mfg. Company. 

The Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Ind., is 
taking on additional employes to bring the work 
within daylight hours. Business has been growing 
and some of the departments have been operating until 
) o'clock p. m. The increased business is mainly in 
the gasoline engine department, on a new model for 
farms and dwellings. 


The Owensville Light, Power & Heat Company* 


has been incorporated at Owensville, Ind., with $25,000 
‘apital stock to supply heat, light and power. The 
directors are C. B. Smith, J. B. Beresford and G. R. 
Welborn. é 

The Vincennes Furniture Mfg. Company, Vincennes, 
Ind. has increased its capital stock from $25,000 to 
550.000. 

The Rushville Furniture Company, -Rushville, Ind., 
has increased its capital stock to $75,000. 


Detroit 


Detroit, Micn., February 20, 1912. 


(he volume of business so far this month has been 
considerably below normal and it seems probable that 
the totals will not equal those of January. The past 
ew days have been noticeably quiet and sales have 
cen almost entirely confined to single tools. In- 
quires are rather slack and are featureless. Beyond 
‘lew tools for replacement the automobile makers 
are doing no buying at present. The Ford Motor 
Company will be in the market soon for a lot of metal 
working tools for installation in the additions recently 
ompleted at its Highland Park plant and the Conti- 
nental Motor Company is expected to be a heavy 
purchaser of equipment in the near future. The amount 
f the latter company’s purchases depends somewhat 
on whether the tools from its Muskegon plant are re- 
moved to this city—a point which is undecided at pres- 
ent. Builders of special equipment are in somewhat 
etter shape and report a fair volume of orders. There 
‘a dearth of new enterprises in the Detroit district 
‘nd the demand for general shop equipment is inactive. 

Builders and architects unite in predicting a build- 
‘ng boom for this city this year and state that con- 
racts already assured and new work contemplated 
resage an extremely busy building season. Contracts 
awarded for additions. to manufacturing plants include 
‘he following: Sherwood Brass Works, foundry build- 
ing; Calvert Lithographing Company, two-story addi- 
nn: lisher Body Company, four-story addition; Amer- 
" Wood-Grain Company, three-story addition. 
Michigan ‘manufacturers have been seriously incon- 
enced this month through coal shortages, a large 
‘r of plants have been running on short time and 
me « - smaller towns factories have been shut 

entirely, 

« King Motor Car Company has acquired the 
"ow oceupied by the Hupp Motor Company, at 


pre 
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Jefferson and Concord avenues, which will be leit 
vacant when the Hupp Company removes to Mt. Elliott 
and Milwaukee avenues. The plant comprises four large 
buildings with a floor space of about 70,000 sq. ft. and 
will give the King Company manufacturing facilities 
commensurate with the growth of its business. 

The Automobile Forgings Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital oak of $10,000 and will engage 
in the manufacture of lamp brackets, top irons and 
special automobile forgings. A factory 30 x 100 ft. at 
30 Richmond avenue has been secured and the equip- 
ment is now being installed. George W. Strelinger 
and David E. Vandeneer, formerly ri the Rands Mfg. 
Company, are at the head of the new company. 

John A. Peters, sausage manufacturer, is having 
plans prepared for a $10,000 addition to his plant and 
will soon give consideration to the purchase of motor 
driven refrigerating machinery and an electric elevator 
which are to be installed. 

Smith, Hinchman & Grylls are taking figures on a 
one-story factory to be erected for the Hygeia Filter 
Company, maker of water filters. The building will 
cost about $10,000. 

The American Agricultural Chemical Company has 
taken out a permit for the erection of a one-story steel 
power house to be located at Carbon and Foreman 
streets. The new structure will cost $35,000. 

The Interchangeable Fixtures Company, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., has been reorganized and plans for an ex- 
tensive addition to the present factory are being con- 
sidered. James S. Fisher is president. 

The Ross Cabinet Company has been organized at 
Otsego, Mich., with a capital stock of $50,000 for the 
manufacture of a patent filing cabinet. The stock- 
holders include George E. Bardeen, George R. Koss 
and Charles W. Edsall. 

The Babcock Tissue Paper Company, Otsego, Mich., 
has increased its capital stock $75,000. Considerable 
enlargement of the company’s activities will follow. 

P. M. Wege, of Marietta, Ohio, and associates have 
acquired a site of two and one-half acres in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., for the establishment of a plant for the 
manufacture of metal furniture. Plans‘for the buildings 
are now being drafted and it is intended to begin 
construction March 1. 

The Jackson Gas Company, Jackson, Mich., is plan- 
ning the installation of a water gas machine with a 
capacity of 1,000,000 ft. 

The Michigan Shade Roller Company, Bay City, 
Mich., has been organized with $20,000-.capital stock to 
manufacture shade rollers. The directors are C. C. 
Schulte, E. C. Hartz and Charles Stevenson. 

Through the efforts of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., a new automobile plant is as- 
sured for that city. A guarantee of $100,000 has been 
raised and a site for the new plant is now being nego- 
tiated for. The Decatur Motor Truck Company, now 
located at Decatur, Ind., is the concern involved. 

It is reported that William W. Vaughn & Co., 
Detroit, will establish a large canning plant at Essex- 
ville, Mich. 

The plant of the South Side Mfg. Company, Trav- 
erse City, Mich., was destroyed by fire the past week, 
entailing a loss of $40,000. The company was a manu- 
facturer of finished lumber, box shooks, etc., and W. 
W. Parr is manager. 

The Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., manufac- 
turer of machinery, locomotive cranes, etc., has had 
plans prepared for a number of new buildings includ- 
ing a machine shop and erecting room 150 x 525 ft., a 
car shop 150 x 300 ft., a storage building 60 x 300 ft. 
and large additions to the boiler and blacksmith shops. 
The new buildings would double the capacity of the 
present plant. he improvements are conditional on 
the closing of a street adjacent to the company’s prop- 
erty, to which the city will undoubtedly agree, as em- 
ployment will be furnished for tooo more men. The 
company is at present completing an extensive addi- 
tion to its steel castings plant. 


The Lutes-Sinclair Company is a new ¢ofporation 
at Benton Harbor, Mich., which has been organized 
with $500,000 capital stock to manufacture laundry and 
other special machinery. 


The German-American Sugar Company, Bay City, 
Mich., is making a number of improvements to its 
plant, including the enlarging of the boiler house and 
the installation of equipment for molasses reduction 
in an addition to the main factory building. 

The American Seating Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., maker of school furniture, has awarded contracts 
for the erection of three new one-story buildings of 
brick constriction, each 40 x 100 ft. 
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The South 


Loursvitte, Ky., February 20, 1912. 


The period of zero weather which extended over 
most of the South for six or eight weeks came to an 
end recently, and the statement that business has 
slumped because of unseasonable weather conditions 
was borne out by the improvement which immediately 
put in an appearance. Manufacturers and dealers re- 
port that there is now an excellent demand for ma- 
chinery, and that inquiries which have been in the 
market for months are materializing in the shape of 
orders. The outlook is for continued good business, 
and most of those in the trade expect to enter this 
spring season with a large amount of business on their 
books. Electrical apparatus continues in good demand, 
with other power equipment -selling well. Ice ma- 
chinery is in better demand. 

Fitzpatrick & Hoepfner, Columbus, Ohio, who have 
the contract for the equipment of the Louisville hos- 
pital plant, have announced some of those who will 
furnish the machinery. The Henry Vogt Machine 
Company, Louisville, was given the contract for the 
boiler plant and refrigerating system, the boilers ag- 
gregating 600 h.p.; the James Clark, Jr., Electric Com- 
pany, Louisville, will furnish the alternators, exciters 
and motors, which are 10 in number and of special 
design; and the three engines, each of 185 h.p. capacity, 
will be of Ridgway manufacture, the sale of the latter 
having been handled by J. Hoadley Cochran, the com- 
pany’s local representative. The machinery contracts 
have yet to be approved by the city hospital commis- 
sion, but it is certain that approval will be given. 


E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, reports the sale of a° 


Rockford drill press to J. Schwarzwalder & Co., Louis- 
ville, and a shaper of the American Machine Tool 
Company, Cincinnati, to the Louisville Railway Com- 
pany. 

The Louisville office of Fairbanks-Morse & Co. has 
sold the motor installation for the new plant of the 
Louisville Planing Mill & Hardwood Flooring Com- 
pany, which is now being erected. A number of other 
local wood-working plants will install electric power 
facilities in the near future. ; 

The Kentucky Gear & Machine Company, Louis- 
ville, reports a good demand from structural iron man- 
ufacturers for its patented cut-off saw. The company 
has plans for considerable enlargements of its plant in 
view, but these have not yet been definitely formulated. 

The Kentucky -Check Row Corn Planter Company, 
Bowling Green, Ky., will begin manufacturing opera- 
tions in the near future. The machine is a patented 
agricultural implement. 

Newton D. Holbrook, formerly manager of the 
plant of the Pope-Hartford Automobile Company, has 
been appointed superintendent of the motor car de- 
partment of the Ames Motor Company, Owensboro, Ky. 

A. C. Barrow and T. Stanley Clay, Winchester, Ky., 
are — equipping a shop for automobile repair 
work. 

The Bowling Green, Ky., Gaslight Company is en- 
larging its power-plant, a contract for a 500-h.p. boiler 
having been let. Other improvements in the plant are 
to be made in the immediate future. 

The Lexington Tobacco Hogshead Company, Lex- 
ington, Ky., has increased its capital stock from $10,000 
to $20,000, and will enlarge the capacity of its plant. 
W. L. Spears is secretary and treasurer. 

Seth Curlin, Union City, Tenn., is considering estab- 
lishing a plant for the manufacture of water-proof ma- 
terials at Hickman, Ky. 

The Berryman Realty Company, Lexington, Ky., 
has been incorporated with $120,000-capital stock, the 
erection of an ice factory being one of its projects. 
C. H. Berryman is manager of the company. 

James Davis and R. L. Russell, Campbellsville, Ky., 
are surveying a water-power site on Robinson Creek, 
near that city, and will erect a plant if the survey 
indicates that the project is feasible. 

An electric haulage plant is to be installed at once 
in the mines of the Kentucky Midland Coal Company, 
Central City, Ky. Cutting machines and other equip- 
ment will be installed. The company plans to increase 
the daily output to 2000 tons. W. L. Gordon, Jr., is 
manager of the company. 

Henry Segraves, Pikeville, Ky., is erecting a foun- 
dry and machine shop at that point. Equipment for 
the plant is now being purchased. 

The sale of $23,000 of bonds by the city of Murray, 
Ky., will be provided for at once in order to secure 
funds for the erection of a water-works system. 

The Board of Education, Louisville, is in the market 
for considerable equipment for the machine shop and 
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forge department of the Manual Training High School 
Sam D. Jones, business director, will make tle pur. 
chases. 

Charles Ralston, secretary and treasurer «; the 
Stony Fork Coal Company, Middlesboro, Ky., ha. been 
made selling agent for the automatic bituminous coq! 
jig of the Tamaqua, Pa., Mfg. Company, and wil! have 
charge of sales to mines in Southern territory. He js 
installing a coal washer at the plant of the Red Ash 
Coal Company, Caryville, Tenn. 

The mill of the John A. Rowe. Cut Stone Company 
Bedford, Ind., which was destroyed by fire February > 
is to be rebuilt at once. The loss was in the neichibor. 
hood of $30,000, 

The Empire Chair Company, Elizabethtown, Tenn. 
will erect an addition to its factory. 

The Alamo Light & Power Company, Alamo, Tenn, 
has been given a franchise for-the construction and 
operation of an eléctric light plant. 

The Duck River Power Company, Shelbyville, Tenn., 
has increased its capital stock from $35,000 to $100,000' 

The city of Johnson City, Tenm., has awarded con- 
tracts for the construction of its water system, F. R. 
Stone & Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., being given the 
contract for a 13-mile pipe line to cost $42,215. 

The Nyberg Automobile Works, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., recently incorporated with $100,000 capital 
stock, is to erect its own factory building at once, and 
is meanwhile using a leased building. Motor cors will 
be turned out in large quantity. 

The Lexington Foundry & Machine Company, Lex- 
ington, Tenn., recently incorporated with $10,000 capi: 
tal stock, has taken over the plant of the Lexington 
Machine Works and will enlarge it considerably. 

Pulaski, Tenn., is to erect a new electric light plant, 
and specifications are being sent out by the City Coun- 
cil. 

The Allen Mfg. Company, Nashville, Tenn., which 
makes stoves and ranges, is preparing to move its 
plant. Whether it will continue in Nashville or move 
to some other city has not been decided. 

*The Nashville Machine Company, Nashville, Tenn., 
has been given the contract for the reconstruction of | 
the municipal electric light plant of Springfield, Tenn. 
The company reports that its brass foundry is being 
enlarged. 

C. A. Devine and others, Bishopville, S. C., plan the 
erection of a plant for the manufacture of metal signs. 

The Grandin Lumber Company will erect two band- 
mills and a planing mill at Lenoir, N. C. 

The High Point, N. C., Motor Company is in the 
market for machine shop equipment, including a lathe, 
drill press, etc. George Wilson is manager of the 
company. 

The Palnietto Iron Works, Greenville, N. C., will 
erect a foundry. The building will be 40 x 117 ft. of 
brick. 

The Eagle Mfg. Company, Liberty, N. C., has been 
organized with $25,000 capital stock for the manufac- 
ture of metal washboards. J. H. Johnson is secretary- 
treasurer of the company. 


St. Louis 
St. Louis, Mo., February 19, 1912. 


There is a very comfortable and steady run of 
single tool business as well as some demand for second 
hand machinery which is enabling dealers to keep up 
their optimism. At the same time there is a feeling 
that there will be no spurt in business until after the 
political turmoil is well out of the way, approximately 
a year hence. 

The Non-Royalty Shoe Company, St. Louis, has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock. The 
company, financed by Western shoe manufacturers, ' 
for the sole purpose of testing the economy and avail- 
ability of any and all types of shoe manufacturing 
machinery which is not controlled by the United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation, now under Federal investiga- 
tion. American and foreign machinery will be tested 
and reports made to the manufacturers for their con- 
sideration in re-equipping their plants. 

The Mountain Ice Company, St. Louis, with $300,000 
capital stock, has been incorporated by P. D. C. Ball, 
Dan Murphy, W. E. Keller, L. B. Von Weise, EF. R 
Bladgen, James P. Ball and S. Swarts to build and 
equip a large ice manufacturing plant at Argenta, Ark., 
an icing station on the Iron Mountain Railroad. !t 
will have a capacity of 150 tons per day. 

The Railway Devices Company, St. Louis, has bee" 
incorporated with $50,000 capital stock by Lou's A. 
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n Kiburg and C. E. Chaffee to equip a plant 
anufacture of devices used in the construc- 
epair of railway locomotives. ¢ 

ort Creek Mining Company, Joplin, Mo., 
rganized by Frank and Lee Childress and 


ining plant at once. F 
\inter-Langeneckert Company, St. Louis, has 

. permit for the construction of a new factory 

vhich will be equipped with machinery to 
“regs, the company’s output. : 
ie ists represented by the engineering firm of 
totman & Laird, St. Louis, have completed their plans 
aur » and equipping a water-power electric plant 
+ Ark., and have applied to Congress for final 
vemiesion to dam the White River at that point. 
“The Bernet, Kraft & Kauffman Milling Company, 
has plans for the construction and equip- 

. plant for the mechanical bleaching and 
lending of flours. : 

fhe County Court, at Paris, Monroe County, Mo., 
will receive bids until noon February 28 for a heating 
slant, complete, for the county courthouse building. 
\. K. Curtright, county clerk, should be addressed. 

The Missouri Board of Prison Inspectors, at Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., has approved plans for the construction 
of a $350,000 steel cell house and a $50,000 refrigerating 
plant. Work on structures and equipment. is to begin 
as soon as contracts can be let. . - 

The Evans-Cahn-Levitt Distilling Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., has been organized with $40,000 capital stock 
yy A. S. Cahn, Alfred Evans, Joseph Levit and P. L. 
equip a distillery plant. 

The Virgin Timer Company, Clio, Ark., has been 
incorporated with $600,000 capital stock by J. G.. Bell, 
\V. G. Lockwood and -George H. Adams to equip saw 
mills and otherwise handle large lumber properties 
owned in that vicinity. 

fhe Triangle Lumber Company, Clio, Ark., has 
been organized with $125,000 capital stock by A. Bb. 
Newman, Jacob Ringer, M. J. Stein, James H. Allen, 
M. F. Rutherford and B. J. Altneimer to equip saw 
mills on property owned by them. 

The Tulsa Automobile & Mfg. Company, Tulsa, 
Okla., builder of commercial motor trucks, formerly 
the Dowagiac Motor Car Company, Dowagiac, Mich., 
now located in a new factory in the former city, is 
about to begin operations in the manufacture of 1000- 
lb. light delivery and one to three-ton trucks. 

The building of a $100,000 power plant for the city 
of Loveland, Colo., has been authorized. 


Olson to 


Texas 
Austin, Tex., February 17, 1912. 


‘he planting season is now well advanced in south 


Texas and is rapidly being extended to other localities. 
With the coming of spring, industrial activities of all 
kinds show an improvement. Machinery dealers and 


uilding trades generally feel the beneficial effect of 
the opening up of spring activities. Irrigation develop- 
ment continues with unabated energy and more pump- 
ing machinery will be sold in Texas this season than 
any similar time in the history of the State. 
_ The formal petition of land owners for the creation 
' what is to be known as the central irrigation dis- 
‘rict near Brownsville, Texas, has been presented to 
tie County Commissioners’ Court and will soon be 
‘avorably acted upon. The plans involve the installa- 
‘on of one or more large pumping plants and the con- 
‘vuction of a system of canals and ditches that will 
atord a water supply for irrigating 63,300 acres of 
‘and. Bonds will be issued for the purpose of carrying 
out the project. D. P. Gay of Olmito and H. F. Stev- 
wr ot Brownsville are the chief promoters of the 
enterprise. 
m Tommie Bros. will erect a saw mill at Gist. The 
pant will have a capacity of 30,000 ft. of lumber a day. 
M. L. Potash and associates have made application 
> the City Council of Victoria for a 50-year franchise 
ra gas plant and distributing system. They will be- 
sin their work of installation and construction as soon 
as the tranchise is granted. 

<,/omas Hyslop is installing a new gin at Hutto. 
m Calan Kirstinek has installed a new cotton gin 
at a2iawell, 
. "e Yoakum Improvement Company is installin 
*>,000 worth of new equipment in its electric light an 
fr plant at Yoakum. It is also’making other im- 
vcwements: to its property. 
“'ectric light plant at Miles, which was recently 

by fire, will be rebuilt and enlarged. 
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The San Benito Gin Company which has been 
formed at San Benito, will erect one of the largest 
cotton gin plants in the country. The equipment will 
consist of a 350-hp. water tube boiler, 16 all-steel Mur- 
—_ stand, and will have a capacity of 20 bales per 

our. 

The Creamery Dairy Company, San Antonio, will 
install a 50-ton ice factory at Yoakum. 

The Del Rio Electric Light & Ice Company is in- 
stalling a 30-ton ice plant at Del Rio. 

H. Giesecke is installing an irrigation pumping 
plant on the Colorado River near Ballinger. 

W. W. Farmer will enlarge his irrigation pumping 
plant and provide water for 500 acres of land near 
Ballinger. ‘ 

Steps have been taken here to organize a sewer 
company to install a complete system of sewers for 
Midland. The estimated cost is $50,000. T. C. Carring- 
ton, secretary of the Commercial Club, is interested 
in the project. 

John Ross, Timpton, Ohio, will put down several 
shallow wells upon his land near Plainview, Texas, 
and install a pumping plant upon each. 

The Santa Tomas Coal Company has been formed 
at Laredo, with a capital stock of $140,000. It will 
install coal mining machin and develop a large 
bed of coal near there. The incorporators are Albert 
Urbahn, M. T. Cogley and G. W. Durby, all of Laredo. 

The City Council of Stephenville has let the con- 
tract to Berham & Kicker for boring two wells to 
provide a water supply for the yeopares waterworks 
system that is to be installed. Bonds in the sum of 


$18,000 have been voted to put in the waterworks 
plant. 
The City Council of Bowie is installing two air 


pumps, each with a capacity of 200 gal. a minute, at 
the deep wells of the municipal waterworks plant for 
the purpose of augmenting the water supply. 

The Commercial Club of Tyler is promoting the 
establishment of a large mattress factory at that place. 
George F. Hoedtke is installing a large creame 
at Bowie. The municipal waterworks plant at Terrell 
is to be enlarged. The distributing system will be 

extended by the laying of 7000 ft. of new mains. 

O. F. Scott will establish a factory at Gainesville 
for the manufacture of a circular stalk cutter which he 
recently invented. 

It is announced by A. D. Bethard, vice-president 
and general manager of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railroad, that that company will soon begin the work 
of constructing extensive terminal improvements in 
East Waco. They will include the erection and equip- 
ment of shops, roundhouse, turn-table and a plant to 
separate lime from the water for use in locomotive 
boilers. The cost of these proposed improvements will 
be about $300,000. 

The Knox Lumber Company of Bronson, Texas, is 
preparing to construct a railroad from Broadus, Texas, 
to Hemphill, a distance of about 25 miles. The pro- 
posed road will run through Bronson. The particular 
purpose of this road is to enable the utilization of a 
large trace of timber which the company owns. 

The City Council of Cuero has under consideration 
the matter of ordering an election for the purpose of 
voting on the proposition of issuing bonds for the 
construction of a complete sewer system. 

The J. P. Hesser Cement & Supply Compan 
been formed at Lubbock, with a capital stock of 
I. M. Mullen and others are the incorporators. 

J. M. Brooks, Boston, Mass., will construct a sys- 
tem of irrigation at a cost of about Samnnon, to reclaim 
28,000 acres of land which he owns near Fort Stock- 
ton, Texas. He will also establish a town upon the 
tract and make extensive industrial improvements. 

C. C. Lewis is preparing to enlarge his ice plant 
at Carlsbad, N. M., from 5 tons to 15 tons daily capac- 
ity. He will also erect a cold-storage plant. 

The Federal Light & Traction Company of New 
York has been investigating the situation at Deming, 
N. M., with a view of erecting a central electric power 


lant to furnish r for o ing irrigation 
thrensindia’ the Siteshoee Valley. W. A. Haller, chief 


has 
5,000. 


engineer of the company, will make a r upon 
proposition, and if it is favorable the work of installing 
the plant will soon be started. 

The city of Tucumcari, N. M., is considering plans 
for the enlargement of the electric light and power 
plant. A new building in which to house the equip- 
ment will be erected. 

The Sonora Trading Company will erect a 75-barrel 
flour mill at Agua Prieta, icaaas, Mexico. 

Lillywhite Bros. are preparing to erect a flour mill 
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at Colonia Morales, Sonora, Mexico, which will have a 
capacity of 75 barrels per day. 

. C. Wilson, of Hoban, formerly a member pf the 
faculty of the State Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, is promoting the installation at Pecos, 
Tex., of a large central electric power plant and the 
construction of a system of transmission lines to pro- 
vide power for operating irrigation pumps throughout 
that section. 

Steps have been taken to lay a pipe line into Pecos 
to bring in water for manufacturing and industrial pur- 
poses. The plans involve the expenditure of about 
$100,000. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad has be- 
gun the reconstruction of its shops at Clovis, N. M. 
be will be larger than the old shops. 

he Commissioners Court of Cameron County will 
be petitioned to create another irrigation district near 
Brownsville. The proposed district will comprise ap- 
proximately 63,300 acres which has an assessed value of 

32,911. Bonds will be issued to construct the drain- 
age system. 

Phillips & Phillips, of El Paso, recently made a 
proposition to the Ballinger Business League, which 
was accepted, to install a gas plant and distributing sys- 
tem at Ballinger. The work of constructing the enter- 
prise will soon be started. 

The Public Utilities Company, of Carlsbad, N. M., 
has let the contract for reconstructing the dam near 
there to the Pearson Construction Company at a cost of 
about $20,000. This dam will provide a water storage 
supply for generating initial power for electrical energy 
for the. company. 


The Pacific Coast 


San Francisco, Cau., February 13, 1912. 


The machinery trade continues to improve, not- 
withstanding some delay in the placing of large orders. 
Figures are now being taken on a few fairly large 
machine tool deals, and still larger inquiries are ex- 
pected within a few weeks, while small orders are 
coming out in better shape than for many months. 
There is a good general demand from the interior, 
and many local shops which have long been out of 
the market are beginning to buy on a moderate scale. 
A very fair movement is also noted at Los Angeles, 
and several large projects are talked of at that place, 
from which business may develop later on. Wood- 
working machinery has been particularly active in 
southeri California for the last month, and the out- 
look there is considered promising. The woodwork- 
ing business in San Francisco is only moderately 
active, but many improvements are being made to 
mills, box factories, etc., in northern California. In- 
quiries are beginning to come from many towns and 
counties for several lines of machinery, particularly 
road equipment and fire apparatus; a few machine 
tools also being purchased by the larger fire depart- 
ments. A good many internal-combustion fire engines 
have been sold recently. Bids have been called for on 
the first grading work for the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion, and this work will from now on require consid- 
erable general contractors’ equipment. 

The Eureka Boiler Works, 57 Mission street, is 
moving to a new concrete building on Fremont, near 
Howard street. 

The Natomas Consolidated of California has an- 
nounced plans for a new reclamation and development 
project which will require a large amount of ma- 
chinery. The plan includes a three-unit pumping plant, 
each unit of which, it is stated, will consist of an 
800-hp. triple expansion engine connected to two 50-in. 
coabibieest pumps. 

The Hanford Water Company, Hanford, Cal., will 
shortly install a-new turbine pumping unit. 

The East Shore & Suburban Railway, Richmond, 
Cal., is preparing to install a new 1500-kw. generator. 

The city of Sacramento, Cal., is considering plans 
for reconstruction of the municipal waterworks, in- 
volving the installation of a new 150-hp. engine and 
pump. A 
The Fruit Growers’ Supply Company is replacing 
steam power with electric motors in its large box 
factory, Hilt, Cal. 

The Humboldt Cooperage Company, Arcata, Cal., 
has recently installed a number of new machines and 
electric motors. 

The California Barrel Company, this city, has 
equipped all its machinery with devices for the pre- 
vention of accidents to employees. 

The San Francisco office and store of the Joseph 
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Dixon Crucible Company has been moved 
to 155 Second street. 

the Mound House Plaster Company, which ja. * 
just completed a large plaster and wali-board plant 
at Emeryville, Cal., pians to greatly increase tic capac- 
ity of the plant betore the end of the year. 

The West Turlock Lumber & Mill Company, Tyr. 
lock, Cal., is installing a lot of new woodworking 
machinery. ~- 

The Willett & Burr Company, railroad construction 
contractor, has purchased a tract near Decoto, (| 
for a permanent repair station. 

The Turner Company, this-city, is adding some ney 
machines to its sheet metal working plant. 

The Mission Marble Company, this city, will th, 
spring install a quarry outfit mear Wrangell, Alaska. 

The Pacific Electric Kailway, Los Anyeles, is work. 
ing on plans for large repair shops near that city. 

It is reported that the Ford Motor Company, De- 
troit, Mich., plans to install @ branch factory at Los 
Angeles. 

G. A. Carley is working on an implement factory 
project at Modesto, Cal. 

The Imperial Valley Oil & Cotton Company will 
put in a new cotton gin at Calexico, Cal., thus summer. 

The town of Bakersfield, Cal., is in the market for a 
rock crusher and gravel handling machinery. 


The demand for small pumping units for irrigation 
has increased greatly since the first of the year. The 
Geo. E. Dow Pumping Engine Company is extremely 
busy with this class of work at present, and is also 
working on a number of larger pumping outfits. 


The Columbia Iron & Steel Company, Portland, 
Ore., has been organized for the purpose of erecting a 
blast furnace for the manufacture of pig iron and nota 
fabricating plant as was erroneously published in a re- 
cent issue of The Jron Age. 
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Eastern Canada 


Toronto, Ont., February 17, 1912. 


The Prime Minister of Ontario announced on Mon- 
day that legislation would be introduced in the pres- 
ent session of the Assembly to authorize the Govern- 
ment to raise $5,000,000 for the developing of the 
northern portion of the province. This expenditure 
by the Government is sure to be the forerunner of a 
very great movement of enterprise in New Ontario on 
the part of private capital. Last week the Prime 
Minister of Quebec announced that his Government 
would borrow $10,000,000 to be re-loaned at half the 
interest rate to municipalities desiring it for the pur- 
pose gf road making and road improvements. The 
Dominion Government has brought in legislation en- 
abling it to give financial assistance to the provirces 
in road construction and improvement. It has also 
announced its purpose of giving financial aid to prov- 
inces for promoting agricultural progress. All the 
principal railway companies have large programmes 
of construction and expansion. These great spending 
bodies with their several projects stand, so to speak, 
at the head of the procession, Their outlays will start 
a movement all along the line. Manufacturers in all 
departments take a very hopeful view of the outlook 
and are having large actual prosperity. : 

With the view of meeting the increased demand for 
power the Electrical Development Company, Niaga'é 
Falls, is said to be about to commence extensive add'- 
tions to its powerhouse and equipment. Four morc 
units are to be installed, increasing the power develop- 
ment from 80,000 to 120,000 h.p., and the transmission 
line to Toronto will likely be duplicated. Altoget ner 
a sum of about $1,000,000 will be spent on the com 
templated improvements. 

The Standard Chemical Iron & Lumber Compan) 
which has a large wood alcohol and charcoal oe * 
Parry Sound, Ont., has undertaken at once to 
the construction of a charcoal iron furnace wage’ y 
way of assisting the enterprise the ratepayers vst 
just approved a by-law authorizing the town to a 
the company $25,000 and to grant it a bonus of anothe 
$25,000. : ° on st for 

Already there are signs of a big building year ‘al 
Galt. The Goldie & McCullough Company, om 7a 
spend $80,000 increasing the plant of its mac Siler 
works and will also build a large addition to !ts . e 
shops. On the new industrial sub-division, TT te 
manufacturing sites are given free, large plants w! 
built by the Victoria heel Works, Katie fn 
Company, Ltd., and the Canadian Motors, Ltd., the 
named being nearly finished: 
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Massey-Harris Company,, Toronto, is erecting 
, building between 300 and 4oo ft. long. The 
~ had to close down during the last week in 
ecause the factory output had overtaken the 
facilities and the warehouses were crowded. 
argement of the warehouse capacity will be 
ed with as rapidly as possible on the new to- 
acquired from the Ontario Government in the 
‘ the company’s Toronto works. 
w paper mill to cost $1,000,000 is to be estab- 
ear Thorold, Ont. The Township Council has 
. by-law on to the ratepayers for a vote on 
» 28 to fix a nominal assessment On 25 acres 
near the smelter. James Beattie is named as a 
An unnamed Chicago firm supplies the cap- 


re damage amounting to between $15,000 and 
eono090 was done to the works of the Owen Sound 
\Vire Fence Company, Owen Sound, Ont., on Feb- 
vary I0. : 

“\ permit has been granted for the construction in 
foronto of a factory for the Canadian General Electric 
Company to cost $87,000. 

rhe Canadian Safety Appliance Company, Port Col- 

ne, Ont., has been granted a charter by the Domin- 
-on vovernment to manufacture electrical appliances. 
rhe directors are L. J. and S. Shickluna, Port Colborne, 
and J. J. Shickluna, Buffalo, N. Y. L. J. Shickluna is 
manager. 
~ Gasoelectric Motors, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont., has 
een organized with a capital stock of $1,000,000 to 
manufacture motor cars driven by power which is 
venerated on the machine from a_ gasoline engine. 
lhe provisional directors are E. H. Thomas, president; 
8. F. Honsinger, vice-president; H. F. Slater, Toronto, 
secretary-treasurer; H. C. Thomas and C. M. Preston, 
St. Thomas; J. F. Roland, Toronto; F. McKitching, St. 
Thomas. 

The Canadian Crocker-Wheeler Company, St. Cathe- 
rines, Ont., has had plans prepared for a_ structural 
steel erecting shop, 78 x 228 ft., of fire-proof construc- 
tion. E. D.. Pitt, Niagara Falls, Ont., is engineer in 
-harge. 


Western Canada 


Winnipec, MAN., February 15, 1912. 


Contractors are beginning to prepare for the open- 
ng of spring, when from present indications there will 
be much activity in building. As the season advances 
the outlook becomes more encouraging. Each week 
brings along new announcements relative to industrial 
expansion. Transportation conditions are still some- 
what unsatisfactory, but there is some improvement 
ver the situation in the previous weeks. omplaints 
poor collections are heard, but as it is generally 
estimated that there are 60,000,000 bushels of wheat 
still to be hauled out of the country and marketed it 
is expected that money will be more plentiful in the 
rural districts before long. 

Representing a company that has been engaged 
extensively in laying gas mains in the United States, 
‘ohn J. Corcoran, of the J. J. Corcoran Company, has 
veen in Calgary in a personal effort to get the contract 


‘or the laying of the pipe line which will bring natural 


sas to Calgary from Bow Island, and to other towns 
which have given franchises to the Western Canada 
Natural Gas, Heat, Light & Power Company. This is 
ne of the biggest undertakings of its kind ever ar- 
ranged for in. Canada. 

|. A. Brockelsby, of Toronto, representing eastern 
“apitalists, is understood to have purchased a site at 

ynn Creek, Vancouver, B. C., on which to put up a 
arge tannery. 

(he Union Supply Company, Rosthern, Sask., has 

ided to rebuild the flour mill burned there a short 
ime Sa The capacity of the new plant will be 250 
aATTeIS, 

(he sash and door factory of the McCormick Mfg. 
vipany, St. Boniface, Man., was burned a few days 
0 a loss of about $25,000. The plant will be 
reduiuit, 

‘he Winnipeg Steel Granary & Culvert Company 

«- decided to rebuild the plant at St. Boniface, Man., 
‘hich was burned a few weeks ago. The capacity will 

_<— - before and the machinery will have to 
replaced. 

hipman & Powers, engineers, Toronto and Winni- 

have been appointed to prepare plans for the en- 
fora Se = the electric lighting plant at North Bat- 

rd, Sask. 
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It is expected that a bylaw will be submitted to the 
rate-payers of Calgary to give fixed taxation to the 
Canada Malting Company. Plans embrace elevator and 
malting plant, the total cost being placed at $250,000. 

R. O. Roberts, waterworks expert, in his final re- 
port of the Regina, Sask., water supply, recommends 
several sources to meet the present and future require- 
ments, capable of supplying 7,000,000 gal., at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,106,000. L, A. Thortom is the city 
engineer. 

_ A company said to be an off-shoot of the Interna- 
tional Construction Company, Winnipeg, will establish 
a plant at Saskatoon, Sask., for the manufacture of 
fire-proof partitions and flooring. 

Up to March 11 tenders will be received by the 
Town Clerk of Burnaby, B. C., for the supplying of 
35 miles of steel pipe of sizes varying from 3 to 10 in. 
in diameter. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the City Commission- 
ers, Saskatoon, Sask., and endorsed “Tender for Elec- 
trical Machinery,” will be received up to twelve o’clock 
March 8 for the following apparatus: five 500 B.H.P. 
water tube boilers, five sets of automatic stokers, in- 
duced draft plant and duplicate plans for same, econ- 
omizers for 2000 h.p. capacity, two feed pumps and all 
necessary equipment for the above, one 2000-k.w. high 
pressure steam turbine with condenser, air pumps ani 
necessary equipment, two 75-k.w. turbine exciters, one 
generator panel, two exciter panels with all necessary 
cables and apparatus from turbine to switchboard. 


Wood, Vallance & Adams, Hamilton, Ont., hard- 
ware merchants, are contemplating the erection of a 
four-story warehouse in Calgary, Alberta, to cost 
$50,000. 

The Ontario Wind Engine & Pump Company, Ltd., 
contemplates erecting a warehouse to cost $50,000 in 
Calgary, Alberta. 


The B. C. Iron, Wire & Fence Company, Vancouver, 
B. C., expects to be in the market soon for a combined 
punch and shear large enough to punch a 1-in, hole in 
%-in. iron and to shear %-in. iron and to have at least 
a 6-in. throat or open space. The company also expects 
to buy a small shaper and medium sized lathe, both 
suitable for its ornamental iron works. 


Government Purchases 


Wasuincrton, D. C., February 19, 1912. 


The Paymaster General, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, will open bids March 19, under schedule 4342, 
for one portable motor-driven lathe for delivery to. 
Puget Sound. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will open bids March 19, under 
schedule 4362, for one sash door mortising machine 
for delivery to Norfolk, Va. 


The Department of Commerce and Labor, light 
house service, third district, Tompkinsville, N. Y., will 
open bids March 1 for delivering at Tompkinsville two 
belt driven air compressors. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, opened bids February 13 for ma- 
terial and supplies for the navy yards as follows: 


Schedule 4251, class 22, one steam capstan.—Bidder Ameri- 
can Engineering Com y. Philadelphia, Pon '9990; OF th Wind- 
yn gy rt 
Class 23, one combined steam and hand steering engine.—Bidder 

6, Gtatam Meeane CORPO. Seats i, Mae fe 
in: ° ': e., 5 e 
Compania, New York $ .972 and an osete. . 
Schedule 4263, class 32, one gate shear.—Bidder 16, Bethlehem 


Steel Company South Bethlehem, Pa., 00 Cleveland Punch 
Sh Cleveland, Oh ; . 
| New "York. “$4940; 82. ii heey 


mington, Del., $4,068: 140, Niles-Bement-Pond 

$3,000; 207, Wickes ‘Bros, Saginaw, Mich, $5088" om Yo™ 
Class 33, one 6-hp. hydraulic riveter.—Bidder 1 

Steel Company, South lehem, 100; 27, Iron 


Beth 
Nor Yon $3328) 210” Willian He Wout, 


Pa., 
Class 34 driven ; 

ws. Reo Secretar ta gle es ete 

N L theme Pend Comnan, New vane dsoe’ — 


Schedule 4285, doen At, two le Sit sth 
alternate; 96,, Ingersoll-Rand Company r Hew Yo York, $366 


ool nen 3 0, 
Norwalk Engineering Company, oe 


ara Heltber Wediins Comet 
The Commissioners of the District of Columbia, — 


Washington, opened bids February for furnishing 
and erecting six motor head a in Arm- 
a Manual Training hed an oe ) 


ny, New York, $036; Manning, Max- 


Mach 2 Cc 
well & Moore, Inc., New York, $952.12. 
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Current Metal Prices. ’ 


The following quotations are for small lots. New York. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere jn 


IRON AND STEEL— 
Bar Iron from Store— 
Refined Iron: 


1 to 1% in. round and square ... 

1% to 4 in. x % to 1 in....... “$B @ 1.70¢ 

1% to 4in. x &% to 5-1.......... PR ID 1.80¢ 
Rods—% and 11-16 round and square.®@ ID 1.80¢ 
Angles: Cts. ® Ib. 

3 in. x % im. and larger........-.++++. 1.80¢ 

3 in. x 3-16 im. and %& im........00+++- 2.20¢ 

R&S Go BH Oe. © MH Oh. occ eww ccvccctess 1.95¢ 


1% to 2% in. x 3-16 in. and thicker... .1.85¢ 
1 to 1% in. x 3-16 in 1.95¢ 


; 







1to1%4 x & in. 2.00¢ 
= Mh Besa «cabs .2.10¢ 
% x & in.. 2.15¢ 
Se im. © MH Uc cccksvcoces 35¢ 
% & S-BS Im. ccocsssces .40¢ 
Tees : 
BO. 2s snncanboe CoS eereceesecesecess 2.25¢ 
EM OM. ccc cecduadéned se sW db seks ees vos 2.10¢ 
B56 20.3 K MSP sieve dssovscccsvess 1.90¢ 
Bee RO Boe, BORO Med ke phn weccce ves soa ee 
Re Se BOs c'd bbe 6 Coes wowed veds 1.85¢ 
EE Sy ee ee en ee 1.80¢ 
Channels. 3 in. and larger..............+.. 1.80¢ 
Bands—1% to 6 x 6-16 to No. 8.......... 2.00¢ 
Burden’s *‘H. B. & 8.”’ Iron, base price. . .2.95¢ 
‘‘Burden’s Best’’ Iron, base price.........3.15¢ 
BOGOR TRE 66606006 0.05 5 ogy Sowers os cede 
Merchant Steel from Store— a“ 
Bessemer Machinery .............++s+5+: 1 70¢ 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe......2.50@3.00¢ 
Best Cast Steel, base price in smal! lots...... 7¢ 
Sheets from Store— 
Black 
One Pass,C.R. RG 
Soft Steel. Cleaned 
Me 3B . daserevaceeass @ I 2.40¢......2.95¢ 
Mes. BB te BB. .6e~. 00 @ ® 2.45¢......4 3.05¢ 
Mes. 38 and B4....00% @ DD B.50¢......1 3.15¢ 
ah GE - op: 6 ape 6:dsg iw aR 8 Th 2.55¢.. 3. 25¢ 
a me oneace. eek eke WW WD 2.65¢......3.45¢ 
Russia, Planished, &c. 

Jenuine Russia, according to assort- 
RS ae ha ay 6 ae 2 ohe'b nee P Mm 12 @ 14% 

Patent Plainished, W. Dewees 
Wo0d, .....-2eeenee 2 TD A. 10¢; B. 9¢ net 

Gaivanized 

Sis ED BD BBs ok dé chasnd owns owes o's P WD 2.75¢ 
PG Mn Gibbwcshnadees ce Ser.n den» aah B® MD 3.10¢ 
nae Ob ss Bea kom ob a ees aoa es bea P TD 3.30¢ 
Pee eee ee ..B TD 3.60¢ 
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report. 
Genuine tron Sheets— 
Galvanized 
Nos. BB and 24... ccccccccsscseseve @ MD 5.50¢ 
BOOS BD cg cee etevccnncuesee eredsees B@ D 6.00¢ 
PE, SD occ e cbse rer secdepesvesest PB I 7.00¢ 
Corrugated Roofing— 

2% in. corrugated. Painted. Galvd 
Me. DA csi can see ® 100 sq. ft. .$3.75 $4.70 
eS aS ® 100 sq. ft.. 2.85 3.90 
O..: BE ccstvnaes ® 100 sq. ft.. 2.50 3.65 


Tin Plates— 

American Charcoal Plates (Per Box) 
AAA Charcoal: 
ay So Aer eee $6.35 
EOE Biss s60 nice se san weages $0 ops 7.60 
Charcoal: 
IC, 14 x ees evevoes $5.30 
» RR Be kis Vo cccvtnhe sebeerebiuae ae 
American Coke Plates—Bessemer— 
IC, 
1X, 


> 


American Terne Plates— 
20 x 28 with an 8 Ib coating....... $8.10 
20 x 28 with an 8 ID coating........ 10.10 


Seamless Brass Tubes— 
List November 13, 1908........ Base price, 18¢ 


Brass Tubes, Iron Pipe Sizes— 

November 13, 1908........ Base price, 18¢ 
Copper Tubes— 

November 13, 1908........ Base price, 21¢ 


Brazed Brass Tubes—- 
February 1, 1911. 20%¢ 8 Ib 
High Brass Rods— 
February 1, 1911.* 15%¢ PB D 
Roll and Sheet Brass— 
February 1, 1911. 
Brass 
February 1, 1911. 


Copper Wire— 
Carload lots mill 


Copper Sheets— 
Sheet Copper Hot Rolled, 16 oz. (quantity 
I. ben amas d os 6 beet weseeweny eB I 19¢ 
Sheet Copper Cold Rolled, 1¢ ®@ I advance 
over Hot Rolled. 
Sheet Copper Polished 20 in. wide and un- 
der, 1¢ ®@ square foot. 
Sheet Copper Polished over 20 in. wide, 2¢ 
P square foot. 
Planished Copper, 1¢ 
than Polished. 


Ic, 
IX, 


List 
List 
List 
List 


List 16¢ 8 
Wire— 


List 15%¢ B 


Base Price, 15%¢ 


®@ square foot more 


No. 20 and lighter 36 inches wide, 25¢ higher. Tinning, one side, 344¢ ® square foot. 











styles 


their shops 


ICHOLSON FILES 


have proved the difference between file efficiency and 
inefficiency. 

Stroke for stroke they cut faster and cleaner than 
any others. File for file they last longer in a condition 
fit for hard service. 

NICHOLSON FILES rise to the emergencies of 
They are made in more than 3500 


a kind for every need. 


modern usage. 





It has seemed to some men that the files used in 
were of little productive importance, but 


Nicholson File Company 
Providence, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 
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METALS— 
Tin— 
Straits Pig ww woxccvss 


ee 


Copper— 
Lake Ingot oo s.cccocccseces:® 
Electrolytic Siete eeeieeee * . 
Casting ...... Corer ceveseess.  D 
Spelter— 
Weaterm ov vrgewewsneee oo OD 7 
Zinc— 
No. 9, base, cabks..@ Ih 8%¢ Open, ® 
Lead— 
American Pepi)... oi. sss owe eae. 
ot rey aed soe eye ee ? Db 


No. 
Refined Pp Db 2 

Prices of Solder indicated by private bp 
vary according to composition. _ 


% . % guaranteed.. 





Antimony— 
Cookson ...... occ cent se ka Seles 
i eerie ee Sas vcmeibaice _ a 
Other Brands ........ oss seun vewee 
Bismuth— 
Por 1 .ccccscvenseen Ce eeeeascess «Haun 
Aluminum— : 
No. -1 Aluminum (guaranteed over ia 
pure), in_ingots for remelting ‘ton lots) 
Ro@s & Wike 3 .ccvcsdiveen . Base P| 
Sheets evccvscns éevekwecewes Base 
Old Metals— 
Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New ¥, 
Copper, heavy and crucible.......... 2 
Copper, heavy and wire........... 
Copper, light and bottoms.......... 
Brass, BOQVy 2. .00cscrseeen be ceaae 
Brees, NEN 4.6 osc cwases een oa 
Heavy machine composition. ... 
Clean brass turnings........ oerccenm 
Composition turnings ...... coeeones 
Lead. beQVY <5. ...600s' Ven emee Kae 
TOG, COR oc ccccccvecrsseeene eee 
Zinc, OCTAP 4, secvercscvese 



















